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A PAPER 


Ir is a common weakness among men 
to speak of industrial pursuits as being 
incompatible with higher aspirations 
and poetical views. In reality, how- 
ever, Industry is Poetry made tangible ; 
for her one great purpose is to give 
value to what seems worthless, to en- 
dow the lowest forms with highest 
beauty, and to raise the humblest 
material to the loftiest rank among the 
things of the earth. If it is the aim 
of Man to purify his earthy being, and 
make it fit for a better life; if Nature 
continually changes death into life; 
then Industry also is ever busy at the 
same work, and her motto, too, is 
“ Excelsior ! ” 

Nature is the great teacher. In her 
vast realm, surging, seething, and ever 
restlessly active, nothing is lost but to 
be found again; nothing dies but to 
rise to new life. We speak not here 
of common miracles, like that which 
changes the tiny grain, buried in its 
dark grave, into a lily, surpassing 
Solomon in all his splendor. But even 
the fleeting breath of air is not lost; 


for the noxious gas which we reject 


comes down to the earth again in tiny 
raindrops, and brings nourishment to 
plants. Not a flash of lightning can 
pass through the air, but it must do its 
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errand, and produce ammoniac, which 
the waters bring down to fertilize the 
land. Not a flower can exhale its sweet 
perfume at night without doing good; 
for even the almost invisible atoms 
must return in their time, and become 
once more useful to the source from 
which they sprang. Thus alone the 
eternal harmony of Nature can be pre- 
served; thus alone the humblest and 
smallest particle in the great economy 
can have its share in the activity and 
majesty of the universe. The tiny seed 
that escapes our vision: becomes a tree 
in which the birds of heaven find a 
home ; and the drop of water that sinks 
unnoticed into the ocean, partakes, by its 
union with the vast mass, of its glory 
and its splendor, Such is the wise 
economy of Nature, and such is the 
aim of Industry. 

Nowhere in her great realm does 
she show this more strikingly, than 
when she takes up the foul and tattered 
rags that are disdainfully thrown aside 
by the poorest among us, and changes 
them into pure, white tablets, on which 
are written the wisdom of Man and the 
truth of God. 

This is the paper of our day; but 
how far it is from the material which 
was used by our first fathers for the 
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purpose of thus sending thought from 
land to land and from generation to 
generation! They began by using the 
earth itself as the great tablet on which 
to record their deeds; for, with them, 
durability was the only end at which 
they aimed. Thus they took smooth 
mourtain-sides, lofty river-banks, and 
grand, towering rocks rising from a 
level plain in lonely majesty, and on 
these they wrote their mysteries and 
their achievements. The traveller on 
the Ohio can still, here and there, see on 
the soft-stone banks of the old river 
the records of Indian deeds, which the 
Redskin of our day deciphers with 
ease; and the latest explorer of the 
Australian continent recognizes the 
same childlike picture-writing on the 
rocky sides of its steep mountains. 
Gigantic tablets formed by the smooth 
rock, and covered with mystic writings, 
abound in the Sahara, wherever the 
Tuarik dwelt, and still larger inscrip- 
tions adorn the interior of vast caves. 
Then antiquity learnt literally “to 
give speech to rocks and metals.” The 
laws of God were given to Moses on 
tables of stone; and Job shows us the 
progress made in rock-writing, when 
letters were skilfully engraved with 
iron tools, and the cavity filled with 
molten lead; for he says, “Oh, that 
my words were graven with an iron 
pem and lead in the rock forever!” 
As mountains and masses of rock were 
not always conveniently situated for 
their purposes, men next erected moun- 
tains and called them pyramids, and 
raised rocks of beauteous shapes as 
obelisks near to their great thorough- 
fares, and on these still colossal tablets 
they inscribed the history of their 
kings and their heroes, Gradually 
they learnt to content themselves with 
still smaller masses; and where public 
monuments and private tombstones, 
which have survived to our days, were 
not appropriate, they introduced mar- 
ble tablets, such as those on which for 
ages, both at Athens and at Rome, all 
public acts were engraved. Our mu- 
seums still abound with this indestructi- 
ble paper of the ancients, varying in 
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importance from the law of an empire, 
which even now controls our actions, to 
the pious record of an unknown citizen. 
The great dangers to which these tab- 
lets were exposed from the spirit of 
wanton destruction among men, and 
the slow but sure effect of the weather, 
led occasionally to the substitution of 
the mere clay of the earth. Burnt into 
bricks and pottery, this proved almost 
indestructible; and it is well known 
how we now read the history of once 
powerful races on the bricks of Nineveh 
and Babylon, the contracts for building 
and prices for labor on tiles dug out 
from enormous mounds, and the private 
correspondence of Egyptians living be- 
fore Moses on potsherds found in the 
mire of the Nile. 

As civilization advamced and the 
skill of men in handicrafts increased, 
the rude rock was abandoned, and the 
softer metals were substituted. Tablets 
made of this material were more easily 
transported ; portability became almost 
as important now as durability; and 
they occupied less space in public 
archives and private records. Hence 
we find it stated that the laws of Crete 
were in oldest times already engraved 
on bronze; whilst a didactic poem by 
Hesiod, called “ Works and Days,” and 
written on white lead tablets, was seen 
by Pausanias, although the letters had 
become illegible. Pliny also speaks of 
other writings of great public impor- 
tance on lead, which were rolled up in 
the shape of a cylinder. At a later 
period, every Athenian had his “ bronze,” 
as every citizen with us has his 
“ papers,” and hundreds of these are still 
in existence. In Rome also a like cus- 
tom prevailed ; the laws of the Decem- 
virs, which had first been written on 
wood, were subsequently engraved on 
brass, but, unfortunately, melted when 
lightning struck the capitol. Public 
records were generally etched on cop- 
per ; and a speech of Claudius thus pre- 
served may still be seen in the city of 
Lyons, together with numerous bronze 
tablets containing the discharges of 
brave soldiers at the expiration of their 
time of serv ce in the legion. 
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Wood, which could be more easily 
bought, cut, and transported, than 
either stone or metal, had to serve 
next as paper to our fathers. Metal, 
especially, soon went out of use, since 
its high price put it beyond the reach 
of all but the opulent, and furnished a 
strong temptation to thieves; whilst 
rust attacked it upon exposure to the 
weather. Horace, therefore, speaks al- 
ready of “laws being cut in wood,” and 
larger or smaller tablets—the diminu- 
tive form of taba, a shingle—soon came 
into general use. Where regular wood- 
en boards were employed, they were 
called schede, from which we obtain 
our Schedule; and as already, in the 
days of Theodosius, one or the other 
was painted white, it became known 
as album—a name which has of late 
become once more universal among us 
in connection with the triumphs of 
photographic art. Nor were the Greeks 
ignorant of the advantages of wood :. 
the laws of Solon, we are told, were 
written on cedar or cypress wood ; and, 
curiously enough, the tablets were so 
arranged that they turned around 4 
common axis, like the leaves of a mod- 
ern book. They were soon much im- 
proved by being covered with wax—a 
material chosen because it was looked 
upon as imperishable, and employed, 
on that account, at first only for testa- 
ments; afterwards its use became gen- 
eral. The Romans used a material 
called minium, for the purpose of wri- 
ting on tablets so prepared, which has 
given us our Miniatures; whilst they 
marked mistakes on the margin, and 
adorned titles and superscriptions with 
rubrum, a red-colored wax, from which 
comes our Rubric. The same material 
served as paper in the high North. In 
Iceland, where learning was at home 
when all the world lay in darkness, and 
where humble peasants spoke better 
Latin than the high dignitaries of the 
church, the walls of wooden houses 
were covered with runes; and Olof, 
the Saga says, wrote his own history, 
and that of olden times, on the beams 
and spars of his house, on his chair, 
and the very bed in which he slept. 


Bone, it seems, was but rarely em- 
ployed for such purposes. Still, we 
have the famous Elephantine Books of 
the Romans, which were so called not 
from their size, as with modern volumes, 
but from the fact that the edicts of the 
senate, which they contained, were 
written on ivory with a black color. 
Nor must we overlook, in this con- 
nection, the familiar horn-book of our 
Engiish fathers, and of Germany, of 
which Chaucer gives us a description in 
the lines : . 

*« His fellow had a staffe tipped with horne, 

A paire of tables all of iverie, 

And a pointell polished fetouslie, 

And wrote alwaies the names as he stood 
Of all folke that gave him any goode.” 

The far East claims the merit—such 
as it is—of having introduced the use 
of leaves instead of paper. At first 
they were written on when cut fresh, 
and whilst still pulpy and soft ;. after- 
wards they were dried and preserved. 
Books of this kind are found in all 
collections, and even copies of the Bible 
written on palm-leaves are scattered 
over Europe, and not wanting in our 
land. Missionaries especially meet with 
them in the distant East, and are fond 
of sending curious specimens home. 
They are still largely in use, not only 
among nations unacquainted with pa- 
per, but also among the highly civilized 
followers of Buddha, because their 
religion forbids the use of animal sub- 
stances for such purposes, and hence 
parchment is out of the question. These 
quaint leaves are not unfrequently high- 
ly polished, and with their long lines 
of picturesque writing, interspersed 
with much gilding and pretty paint- 
ing, they equal the handsomest of our 
gift-books. 

From the leaves—which gave us the 
name of Folio—to the bark of trees 
there was but a step, and yet this step 
comprises all the progress we have 
made up to this day; for we are yet 
busy with the question how paper may 
be made, not from costly linen and 
cotton, but from cheap wood. The 
use of the bark was, no doubt, at first 
suggested by the fondness of lovers, so 








prettily sung by Virgil already, to leave 
beloved names on the patient bark of 
beeches, and to unite there, with skilful 
knife, the hearts that the world kept 
cruelly apart. It was easy enough, next, 
to strip the bark from the tree and use 
it as paper. Of the antiquity of this 
custom there is abundant proof in both 
hemispheres. Europe boasts of a frag- 
ment of the Gospel of St. John, of 
hoary antiquity, written on birch-bark ; 
and Mexico possesses hieroglyphic wri- 
tings, also on bark, of fabulous age. 
The Greek bidlion, from which our 
Bible, the Latin liber, which gave us 
Library, and the English book, from the 
Saxon word for Beech, are fair evidences 
of the strong hold which this material 
has obtained on the mind of man. 

Still, it did not prove a very valuable 
substitute for the paper of our day 
until a variety was discovered, which 
answered all the purposes required for 
its usefulness, What the world wanted 
for paper was a thin, light sheet, that 
should be strong enough to receive and 
to preserve the writing put on it by 
means of an instrument which would 
leave some color on it, so that the writ- 
ten page might easily pass from hand 
to hand, and from land to land. 
Metal and stone were too heavy, tablets 
and leaves too clumsy, for the purpose. 
For, in the meantime, nations had inter- 
mingled with nations, and a desire had 
sprung up among them to send messages 
to and fro, to exchange thought for 
thought, and to leave ampler records to 
posterity. Such a sheet was fortunately 
devised by the ingenious Egyptians, to 
whom Providence had granted a plant 
of marvellous powers. This was the 
strange reed, of which already the most 
ancient of all poets asks wonderingly : 
“Can the rush grow up without mire ?” 
In the mud and mire left behind by the 
fertilizing waters of the Nile, there 
sprang up every year the beautiful 
triangular reed, which, now unknown in 
Egypt, in old times covered with its 
dense growth every part of the regions 
inundated by the great river, and con- 
stituted the principal wealth of the 
country. 
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Far more characteristic of the land 
than the sacred lotus, the papyrus sup- 
plied countless wants of the industrious 
people. When they pulled up the byblos 
—for so Herodotus called it—they ate 
the roots, either chewing them raw for 
the sweet juice they contained, or pre- 
paring them cunningly for the table. 
Nor was this the only use made of the 
roots; for they served, when dried, for 
the making of various utensils, and, if 
unfit for them, they became useful as 
firewood. The stalks were used to 
fashion and weave light boats—some- 
times mere baskets, such as the “ark of 
bulrushes in the flags by the river’s 
brink,” in which Moses was found by 
Pharaoh’s daughter; at other times 
light, graceful boats, fit only for one 
person, and so light that, where the 
water was shallow, they could with ease 
be carried on the shoulder. It was in 
such a paper-boat that Isis searched 
throughout the morasses for the muti- 
lated body of her beloved Osiris; and 
it is of such frail barks that Isaiah 
thought, when he spoke of the sending 
of “ ambassadors by sea, even in vessels 
of bulrushes upon the waters.” The 
bark furnished material for sails, ropes, 
and mattings ; the cunning artificers of 
the land even manufactured it into 
richly dyed stuffs for clothing and 
warm blankets. The pretty bunch of 
flowers at the top, which waves grace- 
fully in the breeze, and nods and beck- 
ons like a Will-o’-the-wisp with thc 
gentle heaving of the invisible waters 
beneath, was, as Pliny says, good only 
to form crowns and garlands for the 
statues of gods, Even after its death 
and partial decay the precious plant 
was still of some value; for the ashes 
of coarse paper made from papyrus were 
swallowed with a draught of wine to 
promote sleep, and the dead leaves of 
the plant were strewn over the bier of 
the dead, before it was laid on the 
funeral pile, to make the body burn 
more rapidly by the aid of the highly 
combustible nature of this material. 
It is to this funereal use of papyrus that 
Martial refers, when, in the bitterness 
of his heart at being disappointed in a 
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legacy which he confidently expected, 
he sings : 


“ Upon the pile is light papyrus cast ; 
The weeping wife buys scents of holy smell ; 
Comb, washes, pit are ready, when at last 

~ Numa makes me his heir, and then—gets well.” 


How paper was made of papyrus, is 
not quite so well known as we might 
expect from its extensive use, and from 
the frequent references made to it in 
ancient writers. Pliny professes to give 
an account of the method; but it is 
very obscure, and presents some difli- 
culties which the most learned of com- 
mentators have never yet fully solved. 
The process was probably the follow- 
ing: the layers of skin found beneath 
the bark of the reed were first detached 
from each other in strips by the use of 
a sharp instrument, These skins became 
finer as they approached the centre, and 
hence they were carefully assorted, as 
upon this choice depended the quality 
of the paper to be made. The strips 
were then laid lengthwise on a table, 
and wetted with the water of the Nile. 
Then they were woven together cross- 
wise, being still moistened with the 
same liquid, which auswered, it was 
asserted, the double purpose of bleach- 
ing and of cementing. The operation 
of pressing followed, when the uneven 
places were smoothed down with a 
tooth or a shell, and thus were pro- 
duced the supple, light, and almost 
white sheets on which the Egyptians 
wrote with a piece of reed cut for the 
purpose, dipped into ink as easily, and 
tracing as delicate letters as in our own 
day the gold pen on the best of linen 
paper. 

In Italy, where this wonderful water 
of the Nile, with its bleaching and siz- 
ing power, could not be obtained, a 
paste made of fine meal and vinegar, or 
of a crumb of bread softened in boiling 
water, was used instead, and the paper, 
when the pieces had been glued together, 
beaten out with a hammer. Manuscripts 
by Augustus Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil, 
written upon paper thus manufactured, 
were seen and described by ‘Pliny. 

The Egyptian paper made of the in- 
ner skin, was at first exclusively used 
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for sacerdotal purposes; that made 
from coarser strips, for’ parcels and the 
like. Specimens of this material, dating 
as far back as the times of Moses, are 
already of excellent quality, and, thanks 
to the favorable climate of Egypt, have 
lost almost nothing of their original 
freshness and solidity. The only change, 
in fact, is in color, as they have become 
slightly brownish. Long strips of such 
papers, covered with hieroglyphics and 
pictures, are found in most museums, 
and present to the careful observer an 
interesting diversity of tissue, color, and 
fineness, in no ways inferior to the dif- 
ference in our varieties of paper. Soon, 
it appears, there arose great competition 
among the Egyptians themselves, as the 
demand for the valuable material in- 
creased at home and abroad. First, 
Greece and Italy demanded their sup- 
ply, and then all the markets of Europe 
and Western Asia had to be provided 
for from Egypt, so that it required no 
small ingenuity to fill all orders. For- 
eigners also entered the lists, and his- 
tory records that a.clever Athenian, 
who had invented a new and superior 
process of paper-making, received a 
public reward from his fellow-citizens 
in a statue erected in the city, precisely 
as, centuries afterwards, paper-makers 
were ennobled in France by their pro- 
fession. 

At first the Egyptians, true to their 
national instincts, endeavored to secure 
to themselves the monopoly of papyrus- 
paper, and refused to sell it to Romans 
until it was written on. The latter, 
however, went to work and discovered 
a way of washing out the writing, 
which, moreover, made the paper better 
than it had been before. This they call- 
ed, after the Emperor Augustus, Augus- 
tus-paper, and—ungallant wretches that 
they were—the second quality after his 
wife, Livian-paper; while the once fa- 
mous hieratic paper of the Egyptians 
sank down tothe third rank. These two 
kinds of Imperial paper, as they were 
called by the people at large, were in 
their turn eclipsed by another variety, 
the Fannian, which took its name from 
a grammarian, who founded a paper- 
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manufactory during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, This new paper 
obviated the two great objections that 
had been made against its predecessors : 
that they were of unpleasant transpar- 
ency, and unable to bear a strong pres- 
sure. The whiteness remained, how- 
ever, the characteristic feature of all 
Roman paper, which became, therefore, 
everywhere known as Charta Blanca, 
from which words we derive our 
Blank, and the French their carte 
blanche. 

The use of papyrus for paper became 
soon universal throughout the civilized 
world. The Government employed it, 
as we know from still existing manu- 
scripts, for all its immediate purposes, 
whilst the people at large used it for 
public documents and private letters. 
Of the latter especially numerous speci- 
mens are to be found in all libraries, 
from the confidential note-writers in 
very bad Greek to the kitchen-account 
of a good manager, jotted down, as now- 
adays, without the slightest regard to 
orthography. In Egypt, the good citi- 
zen was followed into the grave by his 
papyrus ; for it was long the custom of 
the people to put into the coffin of a 
dead man his accounts and receipts, 
together with a certificate of his con- 
duct in life, since he could not obtain 
the honor of replacing brains and bow- 
els by a parcel of spices until he had 
been judged by a High Court, and the 
sentence was duly recorded. Papyrus 
furnished neat, good-sized books, con- 
sisting of many leaves, which were either 
stitched together as modern books are, 
or, more frequently, rolled up, and then 
called volumina. These volumes were 
stowed away in libraries, very much as 
the rolls cf wall-paper are placed on 
the shelves of our merchants. When 
the subject permitted it, these books 
were illustrated, and filled with pictures 
and portraits; whilst works on science 
had their drawings and geometrical or 
astronomical illustrations. Nor was the 
custom of placarding the street-corners 
unknown to the ancients; and sheets of 
papyrus are in our possession, on which 
a reward is offered for runaway slaves. 
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Papyrus even enabled the Roman 
Government to publish an official jour- 
nal. From the last years of the Repub- 
lic through the whole time of the west- 
ern Roman Empire, there existed in 
Rome a regular bureau of publication, 
from which all the important news was 
given out daily in a large-sized paper. 
This paper, it is sepposed, was produced 
in the following manner: in a large 
hall several hundred copyists were as- 
sembled, papyrus and style in hand; 
an official of the government entered, 
and read aloud the article to be insert- 
ed; and thus, in a few hours, five or six 
hundred copies could be taken, which 
were at once despatched by couriers to 
the most remote provinces of the Em- 
pire. This government organ continued 
for nearly five hundred years, and con- 
tained much of the material which Ro- 
man writers have subsequently incor- 
porated in their accounts of the decline 
of the Republic, the changing fortunes 
of the monarchy, and the public and 
private life of the Cesars. Stenography 
was well known already, and thus the 
paper was filled not only with discus- 
sions on matters of politics, science, and 
literature, but also with faithful reports 
of speeches delivered in the senate or 
the tribunals. 

When the papyrus had served its end, 
when it.had been washed and rewashed, 
it fell finally into the hands of the drug- 
gist or the greengrocer, escaping the 
proverbial trunkmaker only because he 
was not known yet to hardy Romans. 

In view of the large demands which 
were thus made upon the yearly crops 
of the precious reed, we need not won- 
der that it soon became both costly and 
rare. Its price was, even in ordinary 
years, much higher than we would im- 
agine. This we know from authentic 
accounts of those days that have come 
down tous. Thus we find, in a record 
of the expenses incurred in the building 
of a temple in Athens, four hundred 
and seven years before Christ, among 
other interesting items, the price of the 
paper stated, on which the contractor 
noted down the account of the work 
done every thirty days. It appears that 
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he paid for it about a dollar—the price 
of a ream of middling paper in France 
—which, compared with the cost of a 
wooden tablet for writing, mentioned 
in the same list, shows much greater 
cheapness, and explains why the latter 
were preferred by the common people 
to the expensive papyrus. Besides the 
large consumption, the precariousness 
of the crops and the cost of transporta- 
tion contributed also to the high price. 
The valley of the Nile, blessed as it is 
above all valleys on earth, does after all 
not produce equally every year, and all 
efforts of the ingenious Egyptians were 
unable to make up for short crops. 
Thus papyrus was occasionally dear 
even at home, and the poor then wrote 
on broken pieces of pottery. One such 
fragment, in the Museum at Paris, con- 
tains a short note, in which the writer 
informs his friend that he has recovered 
from a slight sickness—utterly uncon- 
scious, certainly, that his odd stray note, 
scratched on a potsherd, would be read 
two thousand years later by curious 
savants from all parts of the world. It 
was worse, however, abroad; for the 
storms prevailing in the Mediterranean 
at certain seasons often destroyed whole 
cargoes of the costly material, with 
which Greece or Italy were to be sup- 
plied. Hence we find that even the rich 
laid in their stores with economy and 
used them with great caution. Cicero, 
in one of his letters to his friend Atti- 
cus, offers him a sum of money to buy 
paper, rather than discontinue his cor- 
respondence, and attributes the scanti- 
ness of his own sheet to the scarcity of 
material. The offer and the excuse are 
both, of course, made in jest only ; but 
the jest was assuredly not without some 
foundation. This is proved by the fact 
that, in the reign of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, towards the time of the Saviour’s 
death, Rome was suffering of a veritable 
paper-famine, Its five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants were in a state of high 
excitement ; tumultuous crowds gather- 
ed around the stores where papyrus was 
sold, and the scarcity produced such a 
disturbance in all the relations of life, 
that the senate had to interfere. Com- 
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missioners were appointed, who, out of 
the small stock on hand, allotted to 
each citizen a certain ration of the 
article in proportion to his necessities. 
On this occasion, it was ascertained, the 
difficulty was due to the cupidity of 
Egyptian growers, who had reared the 
plant scantily in order to increase the 
price—just as the Dutch, until recently, 
destroyed part of the spice-crop for the 
same purpose—thus, as Strabo says, “ in- 
creasing their own profit to the detri- 
ment of the common weal,” Neverthe- 
less, paper was taxed by the Roman 
Government; and it is narrated, as a 
matter of great praise, that the first 
Gothic king of Italy, Theodoric, greatly 
lightened the oppressive burden. 

It is strange that papyrus has alto- 
gether disappeared from Egypt, and 
that the beautiful plant, once abundant 
all over Egypt, in Syria, on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and even in the stag- 
nant waters near Syracuse, which for 
more than a thousand years enriched 
the land of the Nile and supplied the 
whole of the ancient world with paper, 
is hardly known in our day. The prob- 
ability is, that it was itself not a native 
of Egypt, but had its true home farther 
south, in the interior of Africa; at all 
events, it was a monopoly in Egypt, as 
tobacco is now in France. Pliny tells 
us that it was early carried to Palestine, 
where he saw it on the banks of the 
Jordan; and there only, strangely enough, 
it has been preserved in all its vigor 
and beauty. Mr. Tristram discovered it 
quite recently, first on the banks of the 
Lake of Galilee, where a single luxu- 
riant plant, fifteen feet high, greeted 
him ; then he met with large quantities 
in the almost inaccessible morasses of 
Huleh. Even the old name has there 
been preserved, for the Arabs call it 
babir. What is generally seen in bo- 
tanical gardens and private collections 
has since been ascertained to be a Syr- 
jan variety only, and not the genuine 
papyrus of ancient Egypt. Not even 
the Jardin des Plantes has a specimen 
of the latter; only the truly magnificent 
gardens at Passy, where the municipality 
of Paris raises and acclimates, at fabu- 
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lous expense, the beautiful trees, shrubs, 
and flowers with which the city is 
adorned, can boast of a few tufts of the 
true reed. 

If the plant has disappeared, the pa- 
per has survived from a time which is 
literally lost in farthest antiquity. For 
the oldest reference to such paper goes 
back to one of the very earliest of Roman 
writers, of whose works only a few frag- 
ments are now in existence, but whom 
Pliny has fortunately quoted. Accord- 
ing to his statement, a scribe, while dig- 
ging up a field of his on the Janiculum, 
in the year 182 before Christ, found 
there a coffin which was believed to be 
that of King Numa, who had reigned 
more than five hundred years before. 
In this coffin he discovered some books 
made of papyrus, and containing the 
doctrines of Pythagoras. They were 
burnt by order of the Roman authorities, 
for the curious reason that they contain- 
ed philosophy! There exists, however, 
another version of the story by Varro, 
quoted -in the works of St. Augustine, 
according to which the senate ordered 
the writings to be burnt because they 
contained the causes of the religious in- 
stitutions founded by Numa, which were 
so trivial that they fedred they might 
bring the national religion into con- 
tempt. - Besides, they obeyed the will 
of the king, who had ordered them to 
be destroyed. 

If we do not have these, we have 
other manuscripts on papyrus which are, 
in all conscience, old enough to excite 
both curiosity and reverence. Papers 
dating back at least three thousand 
years are to be met with, and one of the 
oldest among them is a fragment of the 
“ Tliad,” beautifully written in capitals, 
and belonging probably to the times of 
the Ptolemies, which was accidentally 
discovered by a Frenchman travelling 
for Sir Joseph Banks, in an island of the 
Upper Nile. Others were found in the 
ashes of Pompeii and Herculaneum ; 
showing that the tender skin from the 
inside of a frail reed could by Provi- 
dence be.as well preserved as the gigan- 
tic masses of Egyptian monuments. 
Numerous rolls are, of course, daily dug 
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up from amid the ruins of the latter; 
but they are rarely of value, especially 
since the cupidity of the Fellahs has 
led them to tear the manuscripts down 
in the middle of the pages, anxious to 
sell to one traveller the beginning of the 
lines and the end to another. Still, 
what feelings must arise in the mind of 
every thinking man, as he holds in his 
hand the mutilated remnant of a paper 
four thousand years old! There is a 
manuscript in existence filled with prov- 
erbs and maxims on moral and social 
subjects, and we can there actually see, 
touch, and decipher now what was 
written for the grandson of him who 
had defied God through Moses, and 
who was drowned in the Red Sea! 
Owing to the causes already mention- 
ed, papyrus became continually scarcer ; 
and in the days of the successors of 
Alexander, when the Ptolemies who 
reigned over Egypt founded the famous 
Alexandrian library, they prohibited the 
exportation altogether, hoping thus to 
keep all the learning of the world to 
themselves, Fortunately for mankind, 
a King of Pergamus, who loved books 
as well as the rulers of Egypt, either 
invented or caused to be manufactured 
a kind of material, which has survived 
the use of papyrus, and has been the 
chief means of bringing down to us the 
treasures of ancient literature. This 
was called Pergamene paper, after the 
country where it first came into use, and 
hence our Parchment, The material 
was not new—far from it; for the use 
of skins for purposes of writing is ex- 
tremely old. The “Iliad” and the 
“ Odyssey ” are said by ancient writers 
to have been first written on the skins 
of serpents ; the Ionians, certainly, used 
the skins of goats and sheep, from which 
merely the hair. had been scraped off, 
for writing purposes, if we believe He- 
rodotus, who wrote long before the Ptol- 
emies; and that the Jews had books 
written on skin, appears from the fact 
that the High-Priest Eleazar sent to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus a superb copy of 
the Pentateuch written on this material. 
Parchment, therefore, was only an im- 
proved form, but involved such progress 
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that the good King of Pergamus de- 
served not the less the title of Eumenes, 
or the Benevolent, which was bestowed 
upon him by his grateful countrymen 
for his invention of a new paper. 

~ After the invasion and occupation of 
Egypt by Mohammedan races, inimical 
to written records and books of every 
kind, the cultivation of the precious 
reed ceased altogether, and towards the 
ninth and tenth centuries papyrus dis- 
appeared forever from the great markets 
of the West, and even the Orient itself. 
It was then that parchment became the 
paper of the world. It improved rapid- 
ly ; and what had been at first a bloody 
skin, rough and repugnant to the senses, 
was soon made of such dazzling white- 
ness that it was generally colored with 
some mellow tint, principally purple, 
and of such exquisite delicacy that 
Cicero is said to have possessed a copy 
of the whole “Iliad” which could be 
put into a nutshell. Smoother and 
handsomer than the paper of our day, it 
was fur more permanent, especially when 


rubbed in, for the purpose of preserving 
it better, with cedar-oil, or stained with 
the exudation of cedar-trees. Asses, 
goats, and sheep had to give their skins 
for the purpose, and pigs were valued 


most highly of all. It was never ac- 
curately known, however, what animal 
furnished the famous vest of tanned skin 
which Petrarch wore, and on which he 
wrote his thoughts and his verses—a 
precious parchment of its own, which, 
covered with writings and erasures, was 
still shown in 1527 as a literary curios- 
ity. These erasures were soon the bane 
of writers on parchment; for parch- 
ment was not more liable to suffer from 
dampness than to have its writing ef- 
faced by pumice-stone. At first this 
was done as asimple matter of economy, 
as we wipe our ivory tablets or sponge 
our slates, and the second writing gave 
us the word Rescript. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the bitter feeling of the Church 
against pagan authors, mingled with the 
desire to make ancient parchments once 
more useful and often invaluable works, 
the most highly prized writings of the 
Classic authors of antiquity were erased, 
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in order to make room for psalms and 
hymns, and wretched compositions of 
bigoted churchmen. 

Great was, therefore, the joy of learn- 
ed men, when the Arabs, to whom the 
world owes so many arts and valuable 
branches of knowledge, brought cotton- 
paper to Spain. They had learnt to 
know it, it is said, in the Buchary as 
early as 704, and finding, at the time of 
their conquest of Spain, water-mills in 
operation there, they turned them with 
quick wit and great energy into paper- 
mills, thus placing soon the new material 
within reach of the poorest. It reached 
with incredible quickness that high de- 
gree of perfection which was needed by 
the invention of printing some time after, 
and thus, by the mysterious workings 
of Providence, the active mind of re- 
formers in state and church found, as 
it were, the means at hand to make their 
startling doctrines known at large, and 
to appeal to the sympathies of whole 
nations far and near. The improvement 
kept pace with the marvellous activity 
that characterized the Middle Ages in 
all directions, and the new paper be- 
came one of the most useful weapons 
of man in the great struggle for freedom 
that ended in the Reformation. Although 
the effete emperors of the East still in- 
sisted on writing their edicts on the 
rare and costly papyrus of antiquity, 
and the popes also long preferred it for 
their bulls, the rulers of the Occident 
had long since resorted to parchment, 
and now condescended to use even cot- 
ton. A diploma of Henry IV., Em- 
peror of Germany in 1074, is commonly 
quoted as the oldest document publish- 
ed on the plebeian substance; and in the 
thirteenth century it was already uni- 
versally used in France, Germany, and 
Italy. Although liable to losing its 
whiteness, more easily torn than linen, 
and hardly equal to the material which 
the Chinese and Japanese prepare of 
rice, bamboo, or silk-cocoons, it has held 
its own to this day, thanks to its cheap- 
ness; and England stands almost alone 
in its proud preference for the more cost- 
ly linen. 

For already, long before the Reform- 
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ation, linen had usurped the place of 
cotton, and proved its superiority. How 
it came first into use is not known; 
perhaps a mere accident let some linen 
rags become separated from the mass of 
cotton rags, and produced better paper; 
perhaps the story of the Arab physician 
is true, who tells us, in the year 1200, 
“that the material found in catacombs, 
and used to enfold the mummies of 
the Egyptians, was employed either for 
articles of dress, or sold to writers, who 
made books for sale out of them,”—a 
curious proof, if true, that shoddy is 
not an invention of our day, and that 
linen-paper was known to Egypt before 
it came into use in Europe. In the 
great library of the Escurial, we are 
told by Casiri, there is a linen manu- 
script, dated 1100, containing the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates; and Mr. 
John Brooks Yates, of West Dingle, 
near Liverpool, had a beautiful manu- 
script of certain homilies of St. Chrysos- 
tom on linen-paper, which dates back 
at least to the thirteenth century. It 
matters, after all, little whether the new 
material was first used in one part of the 
Orient or another: it has established its 
supremacy beyond doubt ; and whether 


pure, or mixed with cotton or other“ 


substances, it is emphatically the paper 
of our day. Its influence on science and 
civilization cannot well be overestimated, 
from the effect it has had on the mode 
of writing, by substituting free, easy, 
and well-connected letters on smooth, 
clear surfaces, for the deep angular 
painting on parchment ; for the durabil- 
ity and cheapness it has given to all 
publications, and the immense amount 
of knowledge it has thus aided in dif- 
fusing among mankind. - 

And where does this fair, fine material, 
so pleasing to the eye, so common to all 
the world, so momentous in its use and 
abuse, originally come from ?. From the 
ragpicker’s basket! Nowhere, as we 
said before, does Industry celebrate a 
more glorious triumph, than when it 
thus changes the foul rag into snowy 
paper, and makes the low ragpicker sub- 
serve the highest interests of mankind. 
For as the rag is the last and most 
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valueless remnant that is contemptuous- 
ly thrown away by all but the very 
poorest on earth, so is the ragpicker’s 
work the humblest of all pursuits. 

In the country, his life lies among the 
poorest of peasants. He lives away 
from home, leaving his wife and his 
children behind him, to return after 
long months, perhaps never, He tramps 
over rough roads and lonely by-paths, 
with no shelter from the rain, no com- 
panion by his side. His fare is black 
bread and the water from the mire, 
where the frogs croak. Like the wan 
dering Jew, he has no one to love him, 
no friends to greet him, no kindred to 
meet him with joy. Men close their 
doors when they see him coming; for 
he is a man of evil omen, a warning of 
inisery that now is, or that is coming. 
His knock at the door says, “ You are 
poor; you are as miserable as I am.” 
The rich man is insulted by his stght— 
what has he to do with rags? The rag- 
picker laughs in his sleeve at his dis- 
gust, and thinks to himself, “ Next 
year, or the year after, I will come 
again; perhaps there will be rags then.” 
Sunday and holiday afford him no rest; 
he is ever on the tramp, and his parish 
is far away. There is a poor, miserable 
hut somewhere, which he calls his own, 
but he sees it only for a few days in the 
year. When he returns, he feels he is a 
stranger; the little children know him 
not, and stare at his rags; the dogs bark 
at him, and smell his poverty. He hesi- 
tates at the threshold, for he knows not 
what God has sent him in the mean- 
time, a cradle or a bier. The popular 
song, however, gives him some hope. 
Foul with dirt, it says, are the rags 
which he carries, but running waters 
shall wash them clean; rending wheels 
shall grind them, and they shall come 
forth as paper, whiter than the driven 
snow. §So with thee, poor ragpicker ! 
One day thy body will lie by the way- 
side, covered with tatters and rags, but 
thy soul will fly away, fair and white, 
and God’s angels will bear it upward 
to heaven, 

In the city, the chiffonnier of Paris is 
the familiar type—a sad type, indeed, 
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little better than a mass of moral cor- 
ruption engendered by foul misery. His 
is not a profession like others, learnt 
when young, and yielding a fair profit 
to honest labor. Here are found only 
those who hate work; men fallen from 
high positions, ashamed to beg, too 
proud to dig; women who have fled 
from all social ties; and children who 
have thrown off parental authority and 
become all at once old in cunning and 
vice. They feed upon the scraps of 
bread and broken victuals, the old bones 
and castaway vegetables, which they 
pick up with their other rubbish ; these 
are thrown into a common caldron, 
boiled down into a kind of Spartan black 
broth, and ladled out into battered tin 
cups. Their houses are hovels of hor- 
rible filth; they have no families, no 
friends, 

And yet these rags become precious 
above many jewels; these ragpickers 
are humble servants in the mightiest 
cause; and as there is truth in a well, 
there may be a moral in his basket— 
namely, this, that he who gathers up the 
lost and the forsaken in this world, and 
renders them useful and honest mem- 
bers of society, shall in no wise lose his 


reward. This is the lesson Industry ~ 


teaches us when she goes to work mak- 
ing paper. The process is familiar to 
all, and paper-mills have everywhere the 
same sights and the same smells. Here 
is the never-failing long room, where 
the rags are sorted and cut up by young 
girls; there are the tanks in which they 
are washed, fermented, and bleached 
with chlorine. In the next room is the 
vast machinery, tearing and grinding as 
it works away inside of the small pad- 
dle-boxes, through which the rags now 
circulate in a mixture resembling curds 
and whey. Further on you see the 
great vats, where the rags are kept mov- 
ing by a huge revolving beam, which 
English workmen are apt facetiously to 
call Dan O’Connell, or the Great Agi- 
tator; and then they are mixed with 
resin, and alum, and such coloring mat- 
ter as may be required. There the paste 
runs steadily from the reservoir down 
the inclined plane on to that endless 
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wire-cloth, which passes slowly over 
large rollers, and carries with it the 
gradually hardening paste. This wire, 
it is well known, determines the pattern 
of the paper, in which the French excel, 
giving us the fanciful note-paper of our 
day, now checkered or lined, now 
squared and tesselated, or flowered and 
damascened. The English, on the other 
hand, aim at smoothness and perfect 
whiteness, in which they surpass their 
rivals; the French giving an exquisite 
coloring at cheap rates, because for tint- 
ed paper-rags of all shades are available, 
while the beautiful white paper of the 
English can be made from white rags 
only. At last the paste is, in endless 
length, transmitted over blankets under 
rollers and between heated cylinders, 
which press it up and down, and push 
it backward and forward, until it has 
the proper gloss and consistency. On 
arriving at the end of the room, where 
sometimes sixty thousand feet of paper, 
four and a half feet wide, present them- 
selves daily, it is cut into lengths as it 
unrolls itself slowly from the cylinder, 
and handed over to the packers, to take 
its place in the ranks of literature, and 
to serve for the increase of knowledge. 
Few of us have any idea of the enor- 
mous extent to which this single branch 
of industry is carried, in our day. For- 
ty-five thousand tons of rags are annual- 
ly changed into paper in France alone ; 
and one single press in Paris brings 
twenty-five hundred volumes daily before 
the public. The Didots, whose success 
is as well deserved as it is brilliant, are 
printers, publishers, and authors, all in 
one, and hold in their own hand the 
whole process, from the purchase of the 
worthless rag to the diffusion of invalu- 
able knowledge. That their reputation 
is high, is no small merit ; for we must 
not forget that paper is patient, admit- 
ting bad thoughts as readily as good, 
and that in our day, as well as in the 
Dark Ages, fanatic men have looked up- 
on it as nothing less than an invention 
of the devil. Without going so far, it is 
not saying too much, that the danger 
of abuse is almost as great as the use- 
fulness of paper,-and that we can judge 
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of the degree of civilization which pre- 
vails in a country, not only from the 
quantity of paper which it manufactures 
and consumes, but also from the words 
which it inscribes on the pure, white 
surface. In the meantime, the art is 
progressing daily in all directions. 
Parchment, and all other materials, have 
been replaced by paper made of rags, 
the hand of the copyist by beautiful 
machinery, the arm of the workman by 
rollers and stampers moved by steam ; 
and a machine exhibited in the Great 
Exposition which declines and conju- 
gates words of all languages, seems to 
threaten that even the author’s occupa- 
tion may be gone ere long. As linen 
also is daily growing scarcer and dearer, 
substitutes are continually offered, and 
already we see newspapers printed on 
paper made of straw, and books con- 
sisting of bark, of grapes, of corn-stalks, 
and all other possible and impossible 
substances, A few years ago, a man pre- 
sented himself before one of the largest 
paper-manufacturers of this country, 
with a log of wood under his arm, and 
said, “Sir, as rags are rather costly, 
you would perhaps like to see me make 
paper out of this wood?” He was a 
chemist of some renown, and the manu- 
facturer followed him to his house, 
where cunning machinery was set to 
work, crushing, macerating, and manip- 
ulating the wood, until it came out a 
soft paste, and finally fair, white paper ! 
The difficulty, so far, has been the cost 
of manufacturing the paper only; for 
almost all fibrous substances on earth 
seem to be capable of being changed 
into paper. On the other hand, the 
demand increases daily, and the number 
of different purposes for which it is em- 
ployed grows with the greater necessity 
for economy. Although we have not 
yet learnt from our new neighbors, the 
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Japanese, to make it serve for water- 
proof clothing, we employ it largely for 
shoe-soles ; fancy papers cover our walls, 
and deck innumerable boxes, from the 
druggists’ pill-box to the costly lace- 
box with its chromo-lithograph on the 
top. Paper has proved its enormous 
strength by resisting the great power 
of gunpowder in rockets, cases, and is 
now used extensively for water-pipes, 
lined with a bituminous coating. And 
when, finally, its beauty is gone and its 
strength is consumed, the refuse still 
serves in the untiring hands of Industry, 
and rises once more to renewed beauty 
and usefulness ; for the scanty remains, 
mere stray bits of paper even, are care- 
fully gathered, stamped into paste, 
pressed into shape, saturated with oil 
and glue, and finally finished off by an 
artist’s hand into the thousand beautiful 
forms which we call papier-mdché. Tiny 
boxes embossed with classic patterns, 
and gigantic house-ornaments rivalling 
ancient marbles, come forth from the 
despised fragments; the same paste 
makes the heads of insipid dolls and 
the works of art that adorn many a 
lordly hall. 

Thus it is that paper is one of the 
powers that rule the day; giving work 
to the lowest and to the highest, dry- 
ing the tears of the poor by easy employ- 
ment, and enabling the genius of the 
artist to mould the loftiest conceptions 
in pliant material. In Industry on earth, 
as in the dispensations of Providence 
on high, we see prodigal bounty go 
hand in hand with nicest economy; and 
great and legitimate is the triumph of 
man, who, by the energy of his will 
and the ingenuity of his wit, changes 
hideous refuse into beauteous shapes, 
and makes the worthless offal the bearer 
of earthly wisdom and Divine revela- 
tion. , 
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ABSOLUTION. 





Tue long day waned, when, spent with pain, I seemed 
To drift on softly toward the restful shore,— 

So near, I breathed in balm, and caught faint gleams 
Of Lotus-blooms that fringe the waves of death, 

And breathless Palms that crown the heights of God. 


Then I bethought me how dear hands would close 
These wistful eyes in welcome night, and fold 
These poor, tired hands in blameless idleness. 

In tender mood I pictured forth the spot 

Wherein I should be laid to take my rest. 


“Tt shall be in some paradise of graves, 
Where Sun and Shade do hold alternate watch ; 
Where Willows sad trail low their tender green, 
And pious Elms build arches worshipful, 
O’ertowered by solemn Pines, in whose dark tops 
Enchanted storm-winds sigh through summer-nights ; 
The stalwart exile from fair Lombardy, 
And slender Aspens, whose quick, watchful leaves 
Give silver challenge to the passing breeze, 
And softly flash and clash like fairy shields, 
Shall sentinel that quiet camping-ground ; ‘ 
The glow and grace of flowers will flood those mounds 
An ever-widening sea of billowy bloom ; 
And not least lovely shall my grave-sod be, 
With Myrtles blue, and nestling Violets, 
And Star-flowers pale with watching—Pansies, dark 
With mourning thoughts, and Lilies saintly pure ; 
Deep-hearted Roses, sweet as buried love, 
And Woodbine-blossoms, dripping honeyed dew 
Over a tablet and a sculptured name. 
There little song-birds, careless of my sleep, 
Shall shake fine raptures from their throats, and thrill 
With life’s triumphant joy the ear of Death ; 
And lovely, gauzy creatures of an hour 
Preach immortality among the graves. 
The chime of silvery waters shall be there— 
A pleasant stream that winds among the flowers, 
But lingers not, for that it ever hears, 
Through leagues of wood and field and towered town, 
The great sea calling from his secret deeps.” 


*T was here, methought or dreamed, an angel came 
And stood beside my couch, and bent on me 

A face of solemn questioning, still and stern, 

But passing beautiful, and searched my soul 
With steady eyes, the while he seemed to say : 


“ What hast thou done here, child, that thy poor dust 
Should lie embosomed in such loveliness ? 
Why should the ious trees stand guard o’er thee ? 
Hast thou aspired, like them, through all thy life, 
And rest and healing with thy shadow cast ? 
Have deeds of thine brightened the world like flowers, 
And sweetened it with holiest charities ? 
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Hast thou made music in sad hearts of men, 
That tender little choristers of heaven 

Should trill o’er thee their ecstasies of praise ? 
And has thy life in glad obedience flowed, 

And broadened, deepened ever ?—has it heard 
In shade and shine, bright field and busy town, 
The solemn sea-call of the Infinite ?” 


“* Ah, no! ah, no!” I cried; “ unworthy I 
*Mid light and bloom and melody to rest ; 
But let them lay me in some lonely glade, 
Among rude rocks and dim and silent shades,— 
No stone to mark the spot, no rare, sweet flowers ; 
And if, to give me room, they should break up 
A white encampment of fair Daisy-blooms, 
The kindly grass would soon bind up the wounds 
In the forgiving earth, or some wild Briar 
Lace down the turf and deck it with broad leaves. 
Perhaps wild Violets, with piteous grace, 
Would year by year creep up the mound, and make 
A little brightness in the sombre spot.” 


And here I paused, and hid my face and wept,— 
But, unappeased, the angel made reply : 


“Why should the silence of the wood be pained 
By plunge of spade, or fall of earth to earth, 
To give thee housing choice? Why in their bloom 
Should Daisies perish to make room for thee ? 
Might not the humble Wild-Briar seek to climb 
A little higher than thy grave? Might not 
The Violet seem to flower in soft rebuke, 
For that she meekly waits upon the sky 
For light and love, devoutly wears its hue, 
And every dewy morn is brimmed with heaven ? 
Hast thou so labored for the coming in 
Of God’s great day of peace? hast thou so toiled 
Through thy best years, to give thy brother rest, 
That pe Ae self should guard thy dear repose, 
And curtain thy low couch with balmy shades ?” 


“ Ah, no! ah, no!” Icried; “ but let them make 
A lonely grave upon some storm-swept shore 
Beside the toiling sea—where restless sands 
Shall drift across it, and the shy sea-bird 
Flit high above it, hurrying down the wind,— 
And pleasure-sails gleam past, far ships go by, 
And all things leave me to forgetfulness! 

For I have sinned, and squandered my bright days, 
The golden days of God who trusted me ! 

The wine of song, the purple joy of life, 

Trod from the vintage of my happy youth, 
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That might have cheered sad hearts, young hearts that failed ‘ 


In stress of fortune and untimely fate, 

And reddened lips that paled from secret pain, 
I careless wasted, while it yet was new. 

The precious manna of great hopes and truths, 
Star-fallen to my hands in life’s pure morn, 

That should have _= to nourish prophet-souls, 
And strengthened heroes for their strife sublime, 
I faithivon ke kept, until it turned to dust ! 

But, oh! stern angel, I have fed the lambs, 
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And they have followed me, and I have loved 
My full heart out, through all life’s good and ill. 
I have outloved the lovingest of friends ; 

Have loved, not claiming love—oft in despite 
Of change, disloyalty, and utter loss, 


I have, alas! dissolved the pearl of peace 
In draughts of mortal passion, swift and keen, 


And made my loving costly to my soul. 

Yet have I loved all pure and holy things, 

All gracious, tender, and heroic souls, 

All poor, and helpless, and unfriended things— 
The suffering, and the sinful, and the lost, 

And in them all have seen,and loved my Lord.” 


Again I ceased, and lower bowed my head, 

And there was silence for a little space. 

Then something drew my face up from my hands, 
And I beheld the angel’s overswept 

By such divine relenting that I held 

My very heart-beats silent while he spake : 


“ Poor, bruiséd reed!” he said, “ be comforted : 
By thy much loving, thou hast earned thy grave 
Wherever Love may make it ; and such flowers 
As Love may plant there, have Heaven’s leave to bloom 
In dear remembrance of thy buried heart, 
And trees may fling their sun-dropped shadows there, 
Birds sing their sweetest, and bright waters chime ; 
For Love itself shall round thy broken life, 
And Love shall justify thee in the dust, 
Where naught shall vex thee, or rebuke thee more; 
So shalt thou sleep in God’s deep peace at last.” 


HISTORY AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. 


THe question respecting the most 
general principles which determine and 
explain the historical progress of the 
human race falls within the province 
of the philosophy of history, as it is 
called, in distinction from history itself. 

The true history, whether of a people, 
or of an epoch, or of the world at large 
in its successive epochs, is not written 
when the merely outward events which 
mark its course are recorded. However 
correct and complete the record may be, 
such a record is not history, but only 
chronicles or annals, The function of 
history, in the proper sense of the word, 
is not only to give us a particular course 
of events, but also the particular causes, 
connections, and consequences of events. 
This may be done in a twofold way— 
either in a purely artistic, or in a more 


philosophical form. In the first case, 
the historian portrays events and their 
causes in their inseparable union—dis- 
closing to us in one view the visible 
movement and the invisible actuating 
spirit, the whole external action instinct 
with its proper internal life; just as the 
poet does in a great true drama. The 
Muse of History is one among the muses, 
and a representation of historical truth, 
as it is discerned by the insight of ge- 
nius and embodied by the reproductive 
imagination, without any blending, or 
at least without any show of the pro- 
cesses of reflection, analysis, and critical 
judgment, is in some respects the high- 
est order of historical production, A 
great history written in this form isa 
great and noble work of art, and none 
the less true, as a history, for being such. 
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But the human mind seeks to under- 
stand and ‘explain, as well as to see and 
perceive; and so we have histories of 
another sort—the product of reflection 
and analysis—in which events and their 
significance, their causes, connections, 
and consequences, are more or les criti- 
cally determined and distinctly and 
formally interpreted. These are perhaps 
rightly enough classed as philosophi- 
cal histories, in distinction from those 
more purely artistic in form. The pres- 
ent age has been fruitful in productions 
of this sort ; and the names of Niebuhr, 
and Michelet, and Arnold, and Grote, 
are eminent representatives of a method 
of historical investigation so much in 
advance of that of the last century, in 
its critical determination and interpre- 
tation of facts, as almost to mark a revo- 
lution in historical literature. 

History, however, whether philosoph- 
ical or artistic in its form, is properly 
limited to the recital of particular 
events, or a particular series of events, 
and to the disclosure, in one or the 
other form, of their particular causes 
and consequences. It shows us here, it 
may be, an inundation producing a fam- 
ine, and the famine an insurrection 
among the people, with resulting effects 
more or. less various and lasting; or 
there an old dynasty overthrown by an 
irruption of barbarous tribes pressed 
from behind, with its consequences, 
more or less transient or enduring, upon 
the civilization of the world. 

But the philosophy of history, in the 
general conception of it, is assumed to 
have a higher and wider scope—to seek 
for the great ideas which include all in- 
surrections, all dynastic overthrows; in 
short, all particular events and causes 
of events, comprehensive principles 
which determine and interpret the 
whole historical life of humanity on the 
globe—its highest meaning, its ultimate 
end, and the laws of its progress. These 
are the questions which it is its prov- 
ince to solve, if it can, and the correct 
solution of which would constitute the 
contents of a true philosophy of history. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
such a philosophy be possible for us 
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who are now flowing on in the stream 
of the ages; whether, over and above 
the determination more or less correct 
of the particular causes, connections, 
and consequences of events, there can 
be any philosophy of history except in 
the sense of a certain reasonable way of 
considering human history as a whole, 
and certain reasonable views which we 
may venture to suggest respecting the 
most general principles that interpret 
¢its total course. 

But whether any thing more determi- 
nate and systematic than this be possible 
or not, yet there are some questions 
which press irresistibly on the mind, 
and to which human reason cannot help 
seeking a reasonable answer. Has hu- 
man history any comprehensive signifi- 
cance? Has it any great end? Are 
there any principles which interpret its 
course ? To these questions human rea- 

n cannot help answering, Yes. 

Humanity does not roll at random 
through the ages. The ceaseless flow 
of its unbroken stream is doubtless to- 
wards some end, and that a rational end 
—whether we are able to see what that 
end is, or not. Its progress is doubtless 
one that is susceptible of a rational in- 
terpretation, although we may not be 
competent to gain the point of view 
from which the interpretation becomes 
determinate and clear. We may be 
convinced that its course is directed ac- 
cording to what may be called historic 
laws, whether we are able to state them 
exactly and completely, or not. 

But whatever we may possibly have 
or not have in the way of a philosophy 
of history, we cannot, I think, have a 

ee of it in any proper sense of the 

mm. A science of history would imply 
an exact analysis of all the complex 
phenomena which history presents, a 
logical separation of all the elements 
which are inseparably blended together 
in the reality of the ever-unfolding spec- 
tacle, and a reference of each several 
element to its proper cause acting under 
its fixed and ascertained law. 

But in the history of human events, in 
the sphere of causes properly historical, 
where the energies of the human mind 
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and heart and will display themselves 
in thousandfold blended and scarcely 
distinguishable activities, how are you 
going to comply with the rigorous de- 
mands which science implies ? 

- There is indeed one theory which 
may with some right pretend to furnish, 
in a certain very general way, a scientific 
construction of human history. It is 
the theory, namely, which refers all hu- 
man actions and events to the agency 
of purely physical forces, and conse- 
quently excludes all moral causes ; ‘or-—— 
which is the same thing—admits them 
only as a name, to designate a particular 
class of physically produced effects,— 
those, namely, which we are accustomed 
to consider as activities of the human 
mind and will. 

This theory has its basis in the philo- 
sophical system of materialism represent- 
ed in the last century by Condillac and 
D’Holbach, and in the present century 
by Comte, and other distinguished 
thinkers—a system which takes matter 
and its forces to be alike self-existent 
and eternal, makes mind the product 
of material organization, and all human 
activities of thought and will sensible 
affections, secretions of the brain, as 
much as the gastric juice is a secretion 
of the stomach, or bile a secretion of 
the liver—a system which necessarily 
involves the denial of any Personal God, 
any immaterial and immortal soul in 
man, any essential difference between 
right and wrong; in short, destroys all 
the foundations of a moral universe. 
These inevitable consequences are prob- 
ably, for most persons, its sufficient ref- 
utation, making a positive overthrow 
of its principles unnecessary. 

But views of human history have of 
late been put forth, in which, although 
the ideas of God, of divine providence, 
and of human freedom, are expressly 
acknowledged, such an exaggerated and 
almost exclusive importance is given to 
physical influences as to throw over the 
historical progress of humanity shadows 
almost as dreary as the atheistic and 
materialistic fatalism of Condillac and 
D’Holbach. 

We are told that “the equilibrium 
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and movement of humanity are alto- 
gether physiological phenomena ;” that 
human history is made up of an “in- 
”* which are 
“the results of law,” because “ they are 
the consequences of physical condi- 
tions ;” that the notion “ that the affairs 
of men are determined by a spontane- 
ous action or free will, is too commonly 
believed,” while “the overpowering 
physical influence which realiy controls 
them is kept in the background.” * 

Now, along with such-utterances as 
these, how much can the acknowledg- 
ment of human free will and of Divine 
providence really mean? What does 
human free will amount to, if its action 
be only a necessitated effect? The no- 
tion, indeed, of a free will whose action 
is determined by an irresistible force 
outside of itself, is the absurdest of all 
possible contradictory conceptions, the 
possible holding of whiclf is explainable 
only from a total failure to perceive the 
true relation between power and its 
limitations, and between conditions and 
causes. Nothing can be less true or less 
profound than to construe the physical 
and physiological conditions of men’s 
action as irresistible causes of it. 

But supposing the contradictory no- 
tion of a necessitated free will to be 
honestly held—and, thank God, such a 
thing is quite possible and common— 
what, we say, does the acknowledgment 
of such a free will amount to? What 
is it theoretically worth? It is as bar- 
ren and nugatory as it is absurd. Why 
make it? It comes effectually to the 
same thing as not acknowledging it at 
all. Freedom is nothing but a word. 
Better not say anything about it. And 
as to Divine Providence—what does the 
acknowledgment af that amount to; if 
its only activity be that of a passive 
observation of a pre-determined inevita- 
ble course of events? It is an equally 
barren and nugatory acknowledgment. 
In fact, such utterances are at bottom 
essentially fatalistic. They make the 
universal human consciousness of free 


* Draper’s “ History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment in Europe,”’ chap. i. 
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will a universal human delusion, and 
men’s actions as necessary as the revo- 
lutions of a water-wheel, and as little 
deserving of praise or blame, and s0 
sweep away the foundations of a moral 
world. They relegate Divine Provi- 
dence to the position of a mere spectator 
of the grand pageant-show of humanity 
moving through the ages under the ir- 
resistible control of physical forces, 
which the Most High ordained at the 
beginning, and which He does not per- 
mit himself to meddle with in any way. 
Our admiration is challenged for the 
“majestic grandeur” of such a concep- 
tion; but it seems to us a dreary gran- 
deur: certainly it affords but small con- 
solation to humanity, struggling in the 
world, to take away its right to believe 
in the ever-active care and guidance of 
a benignant All-Father. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, what sort of a theory 
of human hiftory is that which, while 
acknowledging human free will and Di- 
vine Providence, really excludes them 
from the sphere of effectual causes? Is 
there any thing to choose, worth choos- 
ing, between it and the theory which 
makes matter and force eternal, mind 
a product of material organization, 
thought and will secretions of the brain ? 

For myself, I take it to be a false 
theory. And in saying this, I think it 
right also to say that I do not speak as 
a theologian, but as a philosopher ; not 
at all in the interests of religious doc- 
trine, but wholly in the interests of 
philosophical truth. I abhor appeals to 
religious prejudice and passion. Of all 
hateful things, the most hateful to me is 
the odium theologicum—the spirit of the- 
ological hate, which, instead of meeting 
such views with fair argument, stirs up 
against them the insensate howl of a 
bigoted orthodoxy. It is with all pos- 
sible respect for every honest, earnest 
thinker who conscientiously puts forth 
such views, that I find myself compelled 
to regard them as unsound, and as little 
profound as sound—proceeding, as I 
have said, upon a confusion of the most 
fundamental distinctions of human 
thought. 

Human history, I take it, is not the 


product of physical forces. The equilib- 
rium and movement of humanity are 
not altogether physiological phenomena. 


The progress of saan teen 
under the control of laws. Human 


history is the joint product of two great 
factors—human free will and Divine 
Providence. 

In the great drama of history, as it 
unfolds itself to our view on the theatre 
of the world, the activities of the human 
mind and heart and will—human ideas, 
convictions, sentiments, emotions, pas- 
sions, determinations—play the largest 
part. These activities and their results 
make up the great sum of its contents. 
These are moral causes, the opposite of 
physical causes. They are historical 
causes in the proper, distinctive sense 
of the term. 

Physical and physiological influences 
are not to be denied or disregarded. 
Geographical position, with all its nat- 
ural results—climate, air, soil, food, 
and modes of subsistence—are circum- 
stances by which the development of 
humanity is greatly affected. What we 
call Nature, in distinction from Spirit— 
the great collective all of phenomena 
under laws—stands in most intimate 
and indissoluble relations to humanity. 
Man himself, in respect of his bodily 
organization and life, is a part of Nature, 
and, in common with every thing ma- 
terial, subject to the laws of Nature; 
his organic life unfolds itself under 
physical influences, as a part of the life 
of nature ; and even his higher spiritual 
development as a rational and moral 
being is in thousandfold ways depend- 
ent upon physical influences as neces- 
sary conditions and exciting and occa- 
sioning causes. Nature is man’s mother, 
nurse, and teacher. His organic being 
comes forth from her womb, formed of 
her elements and fashioned by, her 
forces, and, in part, governed by her 
laws—in part, for the spiritual in man 
is ever active in and with his physical 
development and growth. Nature sup- 
plies the air man breathes, the food he 
eats, the clothing he wears, and the 
house that shelters him. Through her 
action on his sensibility she awakens 
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his senses and perceptions, and thereby 
his slumbering intelligence and reason, 
which had else remained forever dor- 
mant. She teaches him her phenomena, 
forces, and laws; which, in part, are 
also the phenomena, forces, and laws 
of his own being. 

But man’s participation in the life of 
Nature, and his dependence, in certain 
ways and to a certain extent, upon her 
powers and laws, is no proof—does not 
come within a thousand million miles 
of beginning to prove—that he has not 


* another life than that of Nature, with 


other powers and laws. Spiritual life, 
the powers of reason and free will, and 
the law of Duty, are not to be found in 
the sphere of mere Nature; yet in the 
twofold being of man they are found in 
union with the life and powers and laws 
of Nature. But thef are higher than 
Nature. The life of humanity can never 
be rightly. construed as a merely phys- 
ical life—for if so, it could never unfold 
to a rational life; nor can it be con- 
ceived as ever, even at its lowest stage, 
sunken under the absolute control of 
Nature—for if so, it could never have 
emerged. The development of humanity 
to a rational life implies a rational prin- 
ciple. This is the essential humanity of 
man. Under the conditions and limita- 
tions of its physicgl organization and 
earthly environment, humanity unfolds 
itself from within, of itself, and in sole 
virtue of its own inherent, spiritual, liv- 
ing force. 

It may reasonably be assumed that 
the end for which humanity exists is a 
rational end ; if not, it can have no end 
worth our consideration. And, judging 
from man’s constitution and capacities, 
it must be assumed that the develop- 
ment of humanity to a state of rational 
perfectionment is its destination—the 
end for which it was created. It is 
therefore to be reasonably assumed that 
Nature, so far as it is related to man, 
exists for man, for the sake of his true 
development. Through struggle with 
Nature man is educated to freedom— 
to rational self-control as well as control 
over Nature. 

Nature is, therefore, God’s minister in 


the service of man, to carry him, supply 
him, to help unfold and educate him, 
and, in the end, when he is grown up, 
to obey him. And just as soon as, 
through the influences of Nature, his in- 
telligence is in any degree awakened 
and his reason and will unfolded, man 
begins to struggle to free himself from 
the bonds of Nature, to gain the mastery 
over her, to subdue her to his will and 
control her to his ends. Not a hostile, 
hateful struggle, aiming at the destruc- 
tion of Nature, but the assertion of 
man’s rightful supremacy ; and the fruit 
of victory is the peaceable submission 
of Nature to man as her lawful master 
and lord, and a friendly alliance be- 
tween them both. 

This idea—of man’s struggle to free 
himself from the bonds of Nature and 
to subdue her to his reasonable control 
—is one of the most comprehensive and 
significant ideas which interpret the 
meaning of human -history. From the 
beginning to this day the struggle has 
gone on with ever-increasing additions 
to the number and splendor of the vic- 
tories achieved by human intelligence 
and will, and never so splendid as in 
our own times. When one sees the rail- 
way-trains flying with the speed of the 
wind along the valleys, across the rivers, 
and through the mountains, and the 
lightning flashing man’s thought over 
continents and across the ocean from 
shore to shore, one stands aghast in 
wonder at the stupendous triumphs of 
the human intellect and will over the 
tremendous forces of Nature. And, to 
my mind, nothing in the world can ex- 
ceed the incomparable oddity of rehears- 
ing the magnificent discoveries and ap- 
plications of modern science in the same 
breath with an argument to prove the 
“ overpowering control of physical agen- 
cies” over the human mind and will! 
Their place is under an entirely different 
tubric. They are the story of man’s 
struggle against Nature, and of his tri- 
umphs over her, They disclose in man 
an innate force, quickened, indeed, by 
Nature, but not the product of her 
forces. They show man not the slave 
of Nature, but her master; and they are 
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prophetic of perhaps still greater and 
greater triumphs in the time to come. 

The most patient ox that ever drew 
Egyptian plough was not so implicitly 
obedient to his driver’s will, as man has 
made the most awful forces of Nature ; 
and as his knowledge of her secrets be- 
comes more and more profound and 
complete, it is not too much to expect 
that she will become more and more the 
obedient minister to his health and com- 
fort, his convenience and pleasure—all 
her influences innocuous and salutary, 
unless through his own fault, his negli- 
gence, his abuse of his own freedom and 
of his dominion over her, she still retain 
the power to hurt or harm. 

Doubtless the stupendous products 
of man’s thought and will—the steam- 
ers that plough all waters and connect 
all lands; the railways that bring all 
places together; the lightning-wires 
that enable men to whisper to each 
other across continents and oceans; the 
floating fortresses of iron with tremen- 
dous arms; and a thousand other new 
engines and machines which the skill 
of man has set going in factories and 
fields—doubtless all these, considered 
merely as physical effects, have in turn 
an important influence on man himself 
—on his individual and social life, on 
industry and commerce, on the peaceful 
intercourse of nations, and on the art 
and conduct of wars—those bloody con- 
flicts which at bottom so often represent 
only the struggle of opposing ideas: 
and thus these physical products of 
man’s will affect the direction and char- 
acter of human progress. 

But human history still remains the 
story of human actions, not the neces- 
sitated product of physical forces. 
Man’s will can never be irresistibly 
forced by any powers physical or moral, 
natural or supernatural. Under all in- 
fluences he determines himself. And 
physical causes, so far as they enter into 
the sphere of human history, hold a 
rank subordinate to that of historical 
causes in the eminent and proper sense 
of the term—subordinate to the activi- 
ties of the human will as they freely dis- 
play themselves under the ever-watchful 
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eye and ever-active influence of Divine 
Providence. 

On the subject of Divine Providence 

human history, somewhat remains to 

briefly considered. 

Whoever believes in a Living Suennl 
God, the Maker and Lord of the Uni- 
verse and the Father of Humanity, must, ’ 
as a philosopher, think it utterly in- 
credible that He should not be at least 
equally as good as a good earthly father, 
and, therefore, utterly incredible that 
He should abandon His rational crea- 
tures entirely to themselves. On the 
contrary, such a philosopher must needs 
think of the Divine Being as watching 
over them, guarding them, guiding 
them, and in every possible way seeking 
to promote and secure their welfare. 
And every philosopher who does not 
believe in such a God and such a Prov- 
idence, will yet, as a candid thinker, 
admit it to be the absurdest thing in 
the world for a philosopher who does 
believe in them to attempt a philosoph- 
ical construction of human history with- 
out a recognition of them. 

And whoever also believes in a Divine 
Revelation—special and traditional in 
distinction from that which the Most 
High has made in Man and in Nature— 
must, as a philosopher, include its dis- 
closures, so far as they relate to human 
events, within the sphere of his philos- 
ophy of human history. For him not 
to do so, would be regarded as supreme- 
ly absurd by every clear-headed disbe- 
liever in Divine Revelation. 

Therefore, believing as a philosopher 
in a Living and Good God, I recognize 
His Providence as ever active in the 
world and in human history. Believing, 
also, on historical grounds, in the fact of 
a Divine Revelation, I must as a philos- 
opher take its disclosures as necessary 
data in any truly philosophical expla- 
nation of human history. 

How far the unaided insight of reason, 
and how far the light of Divine instruc- 
tion enable us to goin applying the doc- 
trine of God’s Providence to the actual 
interpretation of human events, is anoth- 
er question. Undoubtedly many rash, 
fanciful, erroneous, and absurd applica- 
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tions of it have been made in reference 
both to individuals and to nations. But 
that the Divine intervention in human 
affairs has its plan and purpose, its prin- 
ciples and methods, is not to be doubted 
by any one who believes in God’s prov- 
idential government of the world. 

But how are we to conceive that Di- 
vine Providence can be perpetually act- 
ive and effectual in the world and in 
human affairs? The Physical forces of 
the universe seem to be determined in 
their action by fixed invariable laws; 
and its Spiritual forces, its moral agen- 
cies, are free, and cannot be irresistibly 
determined by any external power, nat- 
ural or supernatural. 

In what ways, then, can this perpetual 
Divine intervention be effective ? 

Let us try to see. 

As to Physical forces—we are to recol- 
lect that their existence and laws are not 
like those verities which lie at the basis 
of the perfect sciences. The fundamen- 
tal truths which mathematics, logic, and 
morals assume and proceed upon, are 
true not because God has made them so; 
they are so solely because they are so. 
God or no God (with reverence be it 
said), right is right because it is right, 

ong is wrong because it is wrong; 

ight ought always to be done because 
it ought, wrong ought never to be done 
because it ought not. These are reali- 
ties of truth which God did not create, 
and cannot destroy; they are coeternal 
with himself and as necessary as His 
own existence, and are the eternal laws 
of His own action. To say the whole 
thing in a single word—the only single 
word that goes to the bottom of the 
matter—they are absolute. 

But physical forces are not absolute ; 
they do not exist solely because they 
exist. Their existence is assumed by’ 
the’ human mind as causes of what we 
call the phenomena of Nature; yet, for 
aught that we can demonstrate to the 
contrary, they may be only the direct 
and immediate action of Divine Power. 
Some philosophers have held them to 
beso. I do not say they are so; I do 
not believe they are; but I say that the 
demonstration of the contrary is impos- 
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sible. But if they are, as I believe, 
distinct from God, they are creations 
of God, coeval with the creation of 
matter. 

Moreover, the laws of these forces— 
what we call the laws of nature—so far 
as we know them, are empirical ; they 
are generalizations from an observation 
of particulars which is necessarily limit- 
ed; and their invariableness is an as- 
sumption resting upon an induction 
which, however satisfactory, is necessa- 
Tily imperfect. There is no necessary 
contradiction in supposing that any 
given phenomena may be the product 
of other forces and other laws than 
what we now call the forces and laws 
of Nature; and it is impossible to de- 
monstrate the contrary. 

The forces and laws of Nature being, 
then, the creatures of God and expres- 
sions of His will, they are under His 
perpetual, absolute control. It is absurd 
to say He cannot, and impossible to 
demonstrate that He will not and does 
not, act immediately in and among 
them, through them, upon them, against 
them, over them, and without them. 

And—what is most to the present 
purpose to observe—it is absurd to say 
He cannot, and impossible to demon- 
strate that He will not and does not, so 
control the forces of Nature, as, through 
their agency and without any apparent 
violation of the laws of Nature, to ac- 
complish special effects in Nature sub- 
servient to the moral purposes of His 
intervention in human history. And 
this I take to be the possible general 
way of His providential action in the 
physical universe. 

It is in this faith that mankind make 
prayers which otherwise it would be 
absurd to make. In this faith all na- 
tions in all ages of the world have lifted 
up the voice of supplication to the Most 
High in all sufferings and perils by sea 
or land, in times of pestilence and 
drought, on the eve of battle, and in all 
great crises of nations; in this faith 
they have lifted up, in thronged tem- 
ples, the voice of solemn thanksgiving 
for rain and fruitful seasons, for’ vic- 
tories on land and sea, for wicked rebel- 
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lion crushed and the triumph of the 
righteous cause ;—a!l which is as ra- 
tional as it is instinctive, if there be a 
God that rules the sea and the winds, 
and whose will all the powers of Nature 
hasten to obey. Even the scientific 
skeptic, who does not admit the hy- 
pothesis on which such prayers and 
thanks proceed, will, if he be a just and 
candid thinker, admit that they are 
simply the rational result of such a 
faith ; and therefore no one but a shal- 
low-headed and bad-hearted man can 
find in them matter for sneer or jeer. 

So much as to the way and method 
of God’s providential intervention in 
the sphere of Physical forces. 

Now, as to the action of Divine Prov- 
idence upon Spiritual forces—upon the 
will of His rational and moral creatures. 
It is enough to say that the free will of 
man, though not subject to irresistible 
force, is open to the influence both of 
physical and of moral motives, and that 
all the resources of such influence are at 
the command of God. He can so order 
and combine all external circumstances 
and events as to restrain or thwart 
man’s outward actions and aims; He 
can also speak persuasively to man’s in- 
most mind and heart, both indirectly 
through natural or human agencies, and 
directly by immediate suggestion and 
impression. And it is not for us to set 
limits to the influence He can thus exert 
over the will of His rational creatures 
without violating their freedom. 

Now, what human reason thus makes 
possible as a theory of Divine Provi- 
derce in human affairs, is authenticated 
. to us as a fact and a method by Divine 
commentaries on some of the most sig- 
nificant portions of the history of the 
ancient world. This is the special pur- 
port of the most ancient historical rec- 
ords. They disclose to us the idea of 
Divine Providence as the Genius of Hu- 
man History; they give us the authentic 
application of the idea to a long series 
of national events; and they make it 
reasonably certain that, if we had simi- 
lar commentaries on the history of all 
the nations on the earth down to the pres- 
ent day, the same idea and its correct ap- 
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plication to the whole course of human 
affairs would be seen with equal clear- 
ness. They make it reasonably neces- 
sary to a right conception of human 
history that we should recognize the 
idea of Divine Providence even where 
we lack the clear authentic application 
of the idea to the particular interpreta- 
tion of events. 

Now, with what great purpose does 
Divine Providence thus preside invisibly 
in and behind the visible procession of 
human events ? ‘ 

Undoubtedly it is with a purpose 
that connects the historical life of hu- 
manity with the history of the universe 
at large—and that a rational purpose. 
A universe without a rational end of its 
existence would be incompatible with 
the character of God and with the con- 
stitution of His rational creatures. 

What this all-comprehending: Divine 
purpose is, we should not perhaps dare 
confidently assert unless divinely taught. 
Still, reason would reasonably suggest 
it to be the subjugation and final ex- 
tinction of Evil. Evil exists in the uni- 
verse of the Good God. The Divine 
wisdom of its permission must be pos- 
tulated in any theistic theory of a ra- 
tional universe, whether we are able or 
unable to explain or conceive the wis- 
dom of its permission. In ten thousand 
things the undeniable rests upon the 
inscrutable. 

But Good and Evil are in necessary 
eternal opposition. And a great strug- 
gle between the powers of Good and the 
powers of Evil, conducted by the Most 
High himself, we might reasonably as- 
sume to be the deepest inmost sense of 
the history of the universe, and so of 
the history of humanity. Evil is the 
principle of separation, dissension, dis- 
‘cord, strife, and wretchedness; Good- 
ness the principle of union, agreement, 
harmony, peace, and blessedness. Ac- 
cordingly we are instructed that the 
“gathering together in one of all 
things” into a universe of goodness, 
unity, peace, and blessedness, is the all- 
comprehending end for which the all- 
loving Father presides over the great 
drama of the history of the universe. 
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Subordinate to this, or rather included 
in it, we might reasonably presume, and 
we are so instructed, that the special 
purpose of Divine intervention in hu- 
man affairs is the disciplinary education 
of the human race, and its advancement 
towards that full and perfect rational 
development which man’s spiritual con- 
stitution makes possible, and after 
which the instincts of man’s reason and 
conscience impel him to strive. For 
this end, the Most High dispenses to 
nations, as well as to individuals, pros- 
perities and adversities, rewards and 
punishments; making them, for the 
most part, the fruit of their own con- 
duct, yet all ordered by His own wise 
love, to teach them needful lessons for 
their own good, and for the profit of 
humanity at large. 

Now, is not this view of Humanity, 
thus watched over and cared for, guard- 
ed and guided (if so it will) along the 
pathway to its high rational, its noble, 
perfect end, by Infinite Goodness, Wis- 
dom, Power—is not this view a better 
one than the dreary spectacle of Human- 
ity forced through the ages, it knows 
not whither or why, by fatal forces— 
man 2 machine, and an impassive, in- 
active, inexorable Looker-on its only 
God! Which of the two is the truest 
Philosophy of History I leave for you to 
say. 

A few words more and I have done. 
Whether humanity—human society— 
will ever actually attain its normal per- 
fection during its historical lifetime on 
the earth; whether the age of reason 
will ever come ;—is a question which I 
do not think can be answered. But we 
can tell under what condition alone it 
will, if ever, come. When a pure moral 
spirit—such, for instance, as that which 
Christianity inculcates and inspires, and 
which was exampled in the life and 
teaching of its Founder—shall have be- 
come the actuating principle in the life 
of humanity, in individuals, in com- 
munities, in nations, and in the brother- 
hood of nations; then, and not until 
then, will the age of reason, the millen- 
nium of the human race, have come. 

The age of reason rightly understood 
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is an age wherein the life of humanity 
is a truly rational life—a life of moral 
freedom, of self-subjection to the law of 
duty; a life of goodness, justice, love. 
The present age has been called the age 
of reason, But human society is far 
eriough from having reached the stand- 
ard which reason conceives and com- 
mands man to aspire to. ; 

The present age is the age of the 
worldly understanding—of intellect 
acute and clear, sharp and shrewd, and 
wonderfully energetic and successful in 
discovering, inventing, and adapting 
earthly means to earthly ends—where- 
from too commonly come boundless self- 
exaltation, self-indulgence, self-will. This 
forebodes disaster and sharp correction 
in the coming time, and especially to 
our nation, unless we timely bethink 
ourselves of the perils of boundless 
power over Nature, boundless wealth 
and boundless democratic self-will. The 
widest territorial expansion, the largest 
growth in numbers and wealth, the 
most absolute subjection of the powers 
of Nature to human convenience, the 
most unlimited extension of political 
rights—that is, of self-will in the con- 
trol of political affairs—all these to- 
gether can never of themselves make a 
great and magnanimous people. You 
can have a nation of worldlings, sharp 
and thriving, compelling the steam to 
carry them sixty miles an hour in soft- 
cushioned “ ” and the light- 
ning to girdle the earth with their mes- 
sages in forty seconds—but a nation of 
mere worldlings still, not animated by 
the spirit of a true rational life. The 
higher the material civilization of a 
nation, the more indispensable it is that 
its civilization should be pervaded and 
sanctified by higher spiritual elements. 
Human society cannot, any more than 
individual man, live by bread alone. 
The righteousness of a nation is as 
much the only true life of a nation as it 
is of individual man. 

I do not believe in the notion of Vico: 
—so lately put forth among us without 
mention of his name—that nations are 
doomed, by fate or Providence, to spring 
up, live awhile, decay and die, one after 
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another, in an endless, irresistible suc- 
cession of “ recorsi,” or cyclical recur- 
rences. I do not believe there is any 
thing in the constitution of humanity, 
or in the plan of Providence, which 
necessarily involves the decrepitude, dle- 
cay, and final dissolution of our nation, 
or of any nation on the globe. I be- 
lieve it is, under God, in the power of 
this great people, by a wise and right 
use without abuse of its immense phys- 
ical powers and resources, by an uncor- 
rupt and patriotic discharge at home 
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of the sacred duties involved in the 
possession of such political rights as 
our institutions give, and by a just and 
magnanimous policy towards the na- 
tions of the earth,—in short, by a right- 
eous national life it isin the power of 
this people to live on with an undecay- 
ing national life to the end of time, in- 
augurating and exampling for other 
nations the millennial reign of righteous- 
ness, the kingdom of God on the earth. 
On the part and duty of every individ- 
ual in the matter I need not dwell. 


A VISIT TO ST. ALBAN’S, NEW YORK. 


A MEMORANDUM FOR FUTURE ANTZQUARIANS. 


I wap heard something, in the talk of 
the day, of the ceremonial observances at 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. 
Alban; and though I confess being 
what may be called an old-fashioned 
churchman, on principle and by educa- 
tion, and therefore not likely to be 
in favor of any considerable departure 
from the usual worship of the Church, 
yet I determined on this occasion to 
' be strictly impartial, and to go simply 
as an observer, a “ looker-on in Vienna,” 
to see what these things might be. If 
the reader has any curiosity on the sub- 
ject, the following report is at his 
service. 

One bright Sunday morning, then, not 
long ago, I visited the “ Church of St. 
Alban.” It is situated in 47th-street, 
near Lexington Avenue, quite beyond 
the business portion of the city, and is 
rather a plain-looking brick building, 
with a peaked roof, low, stained glass 
windows, and a bell on the gable in 
front, surmounted by a cross. I arrived 
some little time before the commence- 
ment of the services, and had an oppor- 
tunity to look about a little, and note 
the interior arrangements, I found the 
church to be capable of holding about 
twe hundred and fifty worshippers, with 
plain wooden benches for seats on each 
side of a central aisle, and every bench 








having an announcement posted upon 
it, as follows: 

“The seats of this church are all FREE, 
on the following conditions, a compli- 
ance with which is an obligation bind- 
ing on each person occupying a sitting : 

“T. To behave as in the presence of 
Aumi@nty Gop. 

“II. Not to leave the church during 
service ; remaining until the clergy and 
choristers have retired. 

“II. That each worshipper shall con- 
tribute, according to his ability, to the 
collections, which are the only means of 
supporting the church. The poor can 
give little, and are always welcome; but 
those who are able to give should not 
be willing to occupy seats (which might 
be availed of by others), without con- 
tributing their just share to the expen- 
ses,” 

The pulpit, which is elevated only 
three or four steps, stands on the left- 
hand of the congregation, close to and 
in front of the vestry-room door or pas- 
sage. The stalls adjoin the organ ina 
recess on the vestry-room side, with 
others facing them on the opposite side 
for antiphonal chanting or singing. 
The lectern, or stand on which the Bible 
is placed, for reading the lessons, is on 
the right side opposite the pulpit. 
There is no reading-desk for other parts 
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of the service, as in most of the Epis- 
copal churches. 

The arrangements of the chancel oc- 
cupy considerable space for a building 
no larger than this, and every thing 
is very elaborate and ornamental. It 
is elevated by several steps, and inside 
the rails is still further raised, so as to 
bring the communion table, or altar, 
prominently into view. This altar is 
very large, built against the rear wall 
of the church, with a super-altar, hav- 
ing a tall gilded cross in its centre. 
The decorations on the wall and about 
the chancel-window are of the most ap- 
proved pattern, drawn from the high- 
est authorities in ritualism and church 
decoration. These words, in beautiful 
old English letter, crown, as it were, 
the altar in St. Alban’s: “ He that eat- 
eth Mr, even he shall live by Me.” 
(John vi. 57.) 

On either side of the large gilded 
cross, on the super-altar, is a lofty can- 
dlestick, with a candle in it, about seven 
feet high, or perhaps more. Four other 
candlesticks not quite so tall, and four 
others less lofty than these again, are 
on each side of the altar by the wall; 
and standing in the chancel, some little 
distance from the wall, on the right and 
left hand, are candelabras, with branches 
holding some twenty candles each. None 
of these were lighted when I entered. 
Soon after, the bell having stopped ring- 
ing, the organ began a voluntary, on a 
low note, introductory to the opening 
of the service. 

Presently the introcessional hymn was 
begun, and then, emerging from the ves- 
try-room door or passage, the first thing 
visible was a large wooden cross, which 
had to be lowered to get it through 
the passage, and which, when elevated, 
reached some six feet above the head of 
the small boy who carried it, and was, 
of course, in full view of the congrega- 
tion. This boy, and others following, had 
on white robes or surplices. Two of the 
boys carried banners, with devices, and 
all, with a number of adult choris- 
ters, advanced slowly towards the chan- 
cel, singing the introcessional. Last of 
all came the three officiating priests or 
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ministers, with purple-velvet, crown- 
shaped caps on their heads, and white 
garments, made like sacks, and orna- 
mented with various colors and sym- 
bols, Profound obeisances were made 
towards the altar; the hymn was ended; 
the choristers took their places ; and one 
of the priests, on arriving in front of the 
chancel-rail, began the intoning of the 
Litany. Morning Prayer had been said 
at an earlier hour. 

The Litany was said as in the Epis- 
copal Prayer-Book, directly after which, 
notice was given that there would be a 
meeting of “ The Sodality of ”—exactly 
what and whom I did not catch at the 
time. The priests then retired’ for a 
space, during which the two candles on 
the altar, and the branch candles on 
each side in the chancel, were lighted 
by a boy having a long stick or pole 
with a light on the end for the pur- 
pose. This boy passed half a dozen or 
more times in front of the altar, and 
every time made, or attempted to make, 
an obeisance, but it was not with any 
great success. The frequent repetition 
seemed to reduce it to little more than 
the “ fashionable nod.” 

The introit was one of the psalms of 
the Psalter. While it was being chant- 
ed, the priests returned, and with lowly 
bowings, even to the knee, passed with- 
in the chancel and advanced tothe front 
of the altar. The Ante-Communion was 
then said, the Epistle and Gospel being 
read by different persons; after which 
notice was given of the communion, and 
“a high celebration,” to occur during 
the week. The people stood up, and 
remained standing, while one of the 
priests left the chancel, proceeded to 
the pulpit, and, after crossing himself, 
said, “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” 

The congregation being seated again, 
a discourse followed, about twenty min- 
utes long, earnest in tone and manner, 
and with much good exhortation in it, 
Some of the preacher’s figures were 
rather startling, especially when speak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper; he told his 
hearers of “the bleeding hands of the 
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Almighty ” offering them Christ’s flesh 
to eat, and Christ’s blood to drink. The 
homily ended with the priest’s turning 
to the altar, and saying, “Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” He then went back to 
the chancel, where the others had been 
sitting, caps on, to listen to the dis- 
course. ; 

The plates were next passed around, 
and the alms, being collected, were 
placed on the altar. Then, from a side 
table on the right, the two boys on duty 
in the chancel handed to the priest the 
vessels containing the bread and wine, 
which were placed on the altar. The 
remaining candles were then lighted. 
After this the communion service pro- 
ceeded ; and when the officiating priest 
faced the congregation, to say the ex- 
hortation, &c., one of the others, a step 
below him, held the book open for him 
to read from, thus serving, as it were, 
for a reading-stand. Wherever possible, 
the priests studiously preserved a posi- 
tion with their backs to the congrega- 
tion. In the part of the communion ser- 
vice where the bread and wine are con- 
secrated, the officiating priest said the 
words in silence; in like manner, when 
he partook of the sacrament himself, it 
was done in entire silence, with cross- 
ings and the lowliest of kneeling and 
postures of adoration. Without pro- 
fessing to be at all learned in the mean- 
ing of the rubrics in the Prayer-Book, 
I venture to think the language in re- 
gard to this part of the service to be 
plain enough, and to require that the 
officiating minister shall say it all open- 
ly, and in the presence of the people; 
so that they can see or witness what is 
done by him on every such solemn oc- 
casion. But at St. Alban’s the priests 
had their faces to the altar and backs 
to the congregation, and thus it was 
hardly possible to see any thing, and 
be sure of what was done or left un- 
done. 

A large portion of the congregation 
now went forward to the chancel-rails, 
along or on top of which were napkins or 
cloths, placed so as to prevent a single 
crumb, or a single drop, falling to the 
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floor. While the people were engaged 
in kneeling at the rails, the priests re- 
mained standing and holding aloft the 
paten and chalice, with their contents, 
for reverent and profound admiration. 
The administration of the sacrament 
was as is usual in the Episcopal Church, 
save that the first part of the words 
(“the body of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ”) 
was said when the bread or wine was 
given to each communicant, and the 
latter (“take and eat this,” “drink 
this”) was said to three or four together. 
The cup, too, was retained in the hands 
of the priest, and not “ delivered ” into 
the hands of the communicant, 

When all had gone forward who wish- 
ed to partake of the Lord’s Supper, the 
vessels were replaced on the altar and 
carefully covered, the concluding pray- 
ers were intoned, the Gloria in Excelsis 
was chanted, and the parting bless- 
ing was given. After a few moments, 
the whole congregation stood up, and 
remained standing, while the priests, 
having received water from the boys, 
with napkins, carefully cleansed and 
wiped the vessels, giving them to the 
boys to place on the side table. The 
little fellow took up the big cross again, 
the others gathered in line, with the 
older choristers, and slowly moving, 
with music, to the passage at the side, 
the priests finally disappeared in the 
vestry. 

The service on this occasion occupied 
exactly two hours, after which the peo- 
ple were allowed to go their way and 
profit by what they had seen and heard. 

The congregation in general were 
quiet, attentive, and disposed to join in 
the services. A large portion were, I 
think, visitors, drawn by curiosity, and 
anxious to see the strange and novel 
things, as they seemed, in an Episcopal 
church. Among the regular attendants, 
I could not but notice several near me 
who were exceedingly devout, making 
obeisances at the recurrence of the name 
of Jesus Christ, at the Gloria Patri, and 
on other occasions, evea to the bowing 
down to the very floor. Many, like my- 
self, not initiated as to the times and 
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places of obeisance, could not do what 
they saw others do, and could be only 
lookers-on, rather than partakers in the 
full and complete services as they are 
taught and performed by the priests 
and people of St, Alban’s, As I was 
leaving the church, I heard several ex- 
pressions of surprise and wonder on the 
part of those who had never witnessed 
any thing of this kind before, and who, 
with old-fashioned notions and habits, 
as in Episcopal churches generally, 
seemed to be not a little perplexed as 
to whereunto all this would grow. It 
was too much to expect that they should 
be able to understand or appreciate the 
assumed advanced ritualistic position 
of St. Alban’s; for that requires an 
acquaintance with the details of the 
subject, and a training in the observ- 
ances of earlier rituals, far beyond what 
one out of a thousand in the Episcopal 
Church has any notion of. It was no 
matter of astonishment, therefore, to 
hear the charge of “ popery,” folly, ex- 
travagance, &c., made freely against St. 
Alban’s, and to observe among visitors 
a strong disposition to condemn what 
they saw and heard, because it was all 
new to them, all contrary to the prac- 
tices to which they had become accus- 
tomed, all unauthorized, as they un- 
hesitatingly concluded, and all, to an 
ordinary looker-on, very much resem- 
bling the public performances in a 
Roman Catholic church. 

On my walk homeward, I had abund- 
ant leisure for thinking over the matter, 
and considering some of its points of 
interest and possible importance at the 
present day. Recurring to the state 
and condition of things, quite in the 
recollection of middle-aged men, it is 
plain that a great change has taken 
place in the metropolis in respect to 
churches and places of public worship. 
New York has grown with marvellous 
speed in wealth and luxury, and as its 
citizens have become rich, they have 
erected houses to dwell in which may 
be termed palaces for the elegance and 
profusion which belong to them. In 
earlier days, the merchant had his busi- 
ness on the first floor, and his family 
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occupied the rest of the building for a 
residence; in those days, too, New 
York was a good-sized town, doing a 
fair business, and all within a mile and 
a half of the Battery. Now, massive 
warehouses, five, six, seven stories high, 
solely for business purposes ; now, splen- 
did residences in the upper part of the 
city ; now, mile after mile devoted to 
trade and commerce, ‘as well as art and 
beauty, show what giant strides the me- 
tropolis has made. Of course, churches 
have shared in this change. The former 
barn-like structures of a precetling gene- 
ration, with square windows and green 
blinds, without decoration or taste, in- 
side or out, and the farthest remove 
from any thing ornamental or beautiful, 
have disappeared ; and as the churches 
and congregations have moved “ up- 
town,” professional architects have been 
employed, and tasteful edifices erected 
of the Gothic and other styles, cruci- 
form in shape, with towers and spires 
reaching up into the sky, with elegant 
windows, crosses, and symbols, inter- 
nally evidencing the growth of the #s- 
thetic element in our advancing civili- 
zation. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended on single 
churches, One church in New York— 
St. George’s—has a most magnificently 
decorated interior, the painting of which 
alone is said to have cost $25,000 ; and, 
to a very large extent, art and taste 
have been brought to bear in rearing 
and adorning the temples devoted to 
God’s worship and service, so as to 
render them somewhat proportioned in 
splendor and comfort to the private 
residences of those who attend them. 

It struck me, however, as rather curi- 


_ous and interesting, that, although we 


have in our city a large number of noble 
and imposing church edifices, still the 
order and performance of public service 
have retained, almost everywhere, the 
simplicity of half a century ago. In 
this respect, the change has been much 
less than might have been expected. 
In the Episcopal Church, for example, 
the same plain surplice, bands, and 
gown, which were in use in the time of 
our grandfathers, are still the prevailing 
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garments, without decoration or any 
thing of the kind. There has been no 
alteration in the form and arrangements 
of the service, nor any as to postures, 
places, and modes of going through 
with it. Church music, it is true, is 
much improved, and organs and trained 
choirs are everywhere to be found. 
But there is, as yet, no general attempt 
to introduce the highly adorned gar- 
ments, the stately processions, the awe- 
inspiring symbols, the crucifixes, ban- 
ners, pictures, and the like ecclesiastical 
furniture and upholstery. The Episco- 
pal Church, as a whole, appears to 
shrink from these exhibitions, and deems 
it enough to have beautiful and striking 
temples, like St. George’s, Grace Church, 
and others, without bringing in the 
ceremonial observances which ritualists, 
as they are called, are advocating in 
England and the United States, with 
considerable force-and persistency. 

It would be out of place here, of 
course, to undertake to argue the ques- 
tion, or to venture to pronounce upon 
the points in dispute, between the rit- 
ualists and the quieta non movere portion 
of Episcopalians. The ritualists urge 
strongly the necessity of adding to the 
impressiveness and force of religious 
worship, in order to meet the wants of 
the masses, who must (whatever public 
education may effect) be reached mainly 
through the senses of sight and hear- 
ing; and they strive to accomplish this 
by an increase of ceremonial observ- 
ances; by the free use of symbolic rep- 
resentations, as lights, crucifixes, in- 
cense, pictures, &c. ; by the clothing of 
the priests and ministers in rich and 
variegated garments; by giving to the 
Lord’s Supper, and every thing connect- 
ed with it, the character and appearance 
of the most awful of mysteries ; by em- 
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ploying processions, grand music, and 
the like; in short, by any thing and 
every thing which shall strike men’s 
senses with awe-inspiring thoughts, and 
add to the solemnity, grandeur, and 
majesty of the public worship of God. 
The anti-ritualists urge, on the other 
hand, that all these things are absurd, 
and out of place and time, belonging to 
the dark ages, obscuring the simplicity 
of the Gospel, contrary to law, in viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
Protestantism, mischievously assimilat- 
ing the Episcopal Church to the Roman 
in- appearance, with the further inten- 
tion of bringing it to Roman obedience 
in doctrine at the earliest practicable 
period. 

Let the reader judge for himself. 
Dawus sum,non Gidipus. Apart from all 
question of right or wrong, law or vio- 
lation of law, expediency or inexpedi- 
ency, ritualism, it must be admitted, has 
made progress, and may be destined 
to make still greater ; and, from various 
significant indications in the religious 
world, it would appear that Protestant 
churches, especially in cities, have begun 
to find that the stern, hard, bald gys- 
tem of worship and service bequeathed 
to them by their Puritan forefathers, 
does not suffice for the age in which we 
live; or, at least, does not adequately 
meet the longings of certain people, 
who, having secured noble and beau- 
tiful temples in which to worship God, 
now desire other things in keeping there- 
with. 

But how far all this is to go; what 
are the proper proportions of ceremo- 
nial and ritualistic observances; what 
is to be done, and what to be left undone 
—these are points which it is not my 
province to discuss ; and so, I leave the 
subject for the consideration of others. 
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THE PRINCESS VAREDA. 


In Two Parts. 


I saw Rouquette pretty frequently at 
the Kursaal. Young Wechsler stuck to 
him like a burr, but the closest surveil- 
lance that could be maintained upon 
him, without arousing his suspicion, 
failed to elicit any thing of his doings. 
He still played with varying success, 
but had not repaid the borrowed money. 
Did he work alone in the mission that 
had been entrusted to him, or had he 
associates? It seemed scarcely likely 
that an affair of such consequence 
should be placed in the hands of a 
single agent, but though we tried all 
means to discover such confederates, 
every effort proved unavailing. There 
seemed to be no one with whom he was 
particularly in intercourse; he had no 
companions, scarcely any acquaintances. 
His room in his hotel was occupied 
merely as a sleeping apartment, and he 
lived, like all the world, out of doors, 
I could make nothing of him. His in- 
scrutable face preserved always its tran- 
quil expression; his demeanor was gen- 
tlemanly, a little reserved and quiet, 
but in no respect differing from such as 
might be expected of a person in his 
reputed condition. 

There were times when a tormenting 
suspicion beset me that I had been too 
hasty in rendering a verdict upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence; that I was, in 
fact, pursuing a phantom of my own 
creation in the person of a common- 
place French broker; but a reluctance 
to abandon the path I had entered 
upon, before at least being certain that 
it was a wrong one, kept me in it, hop- 
ing against hope. 

When I think, now, of: the anxious 
days and sleepless nights this man has 
cost me, the satisfaction of having 
wrought his discomfiture almost equals 
the greater results of the victory: 

There was a question the Count and 
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I asked ourselves with the greatest so- 
licitude, namely, What had been done 
with the papers? Had they been trans- 
mitted at once to the cipher-bureau at 
St. Petersburg, or were those who had 
obtained possession of them sufficiently 
skilled to undertake the deciphering of 
their contents? It was a doubtful point. 
On the whole, however, we inclined to 
think it more likely that the parties 
who had carried off the packet had 
retained it in their hands, to make im- 
mediate use of it should occasion re- 
quire. Perhaps the wish was father to 
this conclusion ; for if it had been sent 
to the capital, of what avail were our 
efforts ? 

All this time, too, we were both 
obliged to meet our friends as usual, 
appear on the drive, and at the opera; 
chat at the spring, in the morning, with 
our ordinary cheerfulness, and move 
through the saloons of the Kursaal with 
the same equanimity as ever. I came 
through the ordeal. I even called on 
the Princess Vareda, and was cordially 
received ; but, calmly as I sit here and 
tell you, I never was so near madness 
before ; and to this day the mention of 
Russia, or any thing Russian, strikes a 
cold chill to my heart. For the poor 
Count, he was worn to a shadow by the 
terrible weight of suspense and dread 
that pressed upon him, and I doubt if 
he could have supported it many days 
longer. Matters were at this stand-still, 
when one evening, as I was strolling 
through the shrubbery, and beginning 
to revolve the expediency of leaving 
this scent, evidently growing cold, and 
taking up a new plan of action, I saw 
young Wechsler approaching me with a 
beaming countenance. He put a letter 
in my hand. It was addressed to 
“ Lévi fréres, Frankfort,” in Rouquette’s 
hand. 














“ What is this?—how did you get 
it?” 

“ Pretty cleverly, I flatter myself,” he 
replied. “I have been dining with our 
dear Rouquette. At dinner he took out 
his pocket-book, and said he could now 
repay me what he had borrowed, with 
many thanks for the loan. It struck me 
all at once that the pocket-book might 
contain something important to us; 
and, with this idea, I bethought me of 
an old fencing trick to throw an adver- 
sary off his guard. Press him hard with 
a succession of thrusts, and, when his 
attention is quite engaged in rapid par- 
rying, suddenly drop your point, and 
shout full in his face. He inevitably 
drops his point also, and stands for an 
instant utterly confounded ; that instant 
you have him at your mercy. To apply 
this stratagem was easy enough. I start- 
ed suddenly to my feet with a howl, 
sweeping my plate with a crash to the 
floor. I never saw a man more com- 
pletely startled. He dropped the pock- 
et-book, and stared at me with a look 
of blank amazement, but recovered his 
self-possession, and stooped to pick it 
up, so immediately, that, quick as I 
was, he was beforehand with me, and I 
only secured this letter, which dropped 
out of it and fell under my chair. I 
apologized for disturbing him, and ex- 
plained that I had been taken with a 
violent cramp in the stomach, to which 
I was subject at times, and which I 
made an excuse for soon taking leave 
of him. As to what this letter is, I do 
not know ; I have brought it right to 
you, to see for yourself.” 

I had broken the seal and run over 
the contents of the enclosure before he 
came to the end of this account. It 
was a letter purporting to come from a 
Jew-broker of Paris to the Messrs. Lévi, 
a Jewish firm of high standing in 
Frankfort, alluding to a revolutionary 
agitation in Poland; sounding them as 
to their sentiments upon the matter, 
and inquiring to what extent the Jews 


of Poland were concerned in the con-. 


spiracy, inasmuch as the writer contem- 
plated making a loan to some brother 
Israelites in Warsaw, and feared that 
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political disturbances might affect se- 
curities. 

Imperfectly acquainted with the con- 
tents of the lost packet, I could not 
determine how thorough a knowledge 
of the plot this letter revealed; but 
when I showed it to the Count, he re- 
assured me. There had been, he said, 
a@ few letters in the packet not in 
cipher, addressed to some of the most 
influential Polish Jews whom the revo- 
lutionists were seeking to draw into the 
plot, since they were possessors of a 
considerable portion of the wealth of 
the country, and of nearly all the ready 
money. 

The Russian Government was fully 
aware of the importance of the stand 
taken by the nation to the success of 
any movement of the nobles; and the 
first step he should have expected from 
them was an attempt to ascertain how 
deeply the Jews were interested in the 
projected conspiracy. 

We drew two conclusions from the 
letter: first, we were strongly confirmed 
in our original belief that the packet 
had been retained at Wiesbaden; and 
second, that our adversaries, having, as 
they thought, the game in their hands, 
were not troubling themselves with un- 
necessary hurry, and that up to this 
time they had probably not discovered 
the secret of the cipher. 

That Rouquette, as we continued to 
call him for convenience sake, should 
not be led to suspect Anton on missing 
his letter, that young man, whom we 
did not fail to compliment on his bold 
expedient for obtaining it, quietly drop- 
ped it again in the restaurant under the 
table at which they had been sitting. 
Luckily, it had been sealed only with a 
gold piece, and I had no difficulty in 
restoring its untouched appearance. 

I now pursued the search with renew- 
ed vigor. I slept none, ate little, work- 
ed incessantly ; for every thing was at 
stake, and no time was to be lost. Un- 
der my direction, Herr Wechsler gave 
information to the police of his loss of 
some valuable letters and papers, de- 
posited with him, he said, by a lady of 
high rank, at the same time hinting 
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that he had reason to suspect a person 
calling himself Rouquette of having 
stolen them. 

They ransacked his apartment, and 
all his goods and chattels; ran their 
long needles into the cushions and win- 
dow-curtains ; looked behind the wain- 
scot and under the carpet; took the 

' glass out of the mirrors, and turned the 
furniture completely inside out ; but in 
no possible or impossible place was any 
paper discovered. They were forever 
on the wrong track; taking up some 
new plan every day, to be abandoned 
the next, and all leading to nothing. 

In the meantime I began to think it 
would be wiser to begin at the other 
end,—instead of trying to find the 
papers by direct search, to investigate 
the plan of their purloining, and see if 
a comprehension of that would not re- 
veal their present whereabouts. The 
clerk’s story made it all clear enough, 
save in one important particular, which, 
the more I thought it over, puzzled me 
the more. 

The moment the candle had dropped 
into the safe, was undoubtedly the one 
in which Rouquette had seized the 
casket and gotten possession of the 
packet ; but how had he contrived to 
unlock it and relock it? Where had he 
found a key? The Count was positive 
that his key had never left his person. 

“Think,” I said; “remember your 
attack of vertigo, the day before, at the 
Princess Vareda’s; could it not have 
been taken from you then, while you 
were unconscious, by some Russian 
agent of police who had followed you 
thither, and entered the house under 
some disguise ?” 

“No,” he answered ; “as I told you, 
I was actually insensible only a few 
seconds, and my first impules, on recov- 
ering, was to feel for my key. It was 
safe in its usual place.” 

It was not encouraging to find the 
trail so well covered up; but at any 
rate, it was certain that Rouquette had 
had a key; if not the one I held in my 
hand, some other, and that its exact 
counterpart; for the lock was of odd, 
old-fashioned make, and no ordinary 
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locksmith’s pick would have opened 
it. 

So I put the key into my pocket, and, 
with no very definite purpose or expec- 
tation, presented myself in the shop of 
one Ernst Brenner, who rejoiced in the 
monopoly of locksmithing in Wies- 
baden. He was a little man, with a 
shock head and an overwhelming polite- 
ness of manner. I asked to look at some 
pistols, examined several of various con- 
struction with minuteness, and showed 
great interest in the recent improve- 
ments in small-arms, all the time taking 
his mental measure, and a careful survey 
of the shop. When I had made up my 
mind how to proceed, I threw him into 
a kind of ecstasy of civility by buying 
a pair of his most expensive and most 
ugly weapons, and then suddenly drew 
the Count’s key from my pocket. 

“I suppose you make duplicates of 
small keys?” I said. ‘Can you make 
one of this ?” 

He looked at the key, and then at me 
in some surprise. 

“You want a duplicate of this key, 
mein Herr ; is it yours?” 

“ Of course it is. What is it astonishes 
you? have you seen this key before ?” 

“No; but I made one like it last 
week.” 

“How? without having seen this ? 
It is not a common pattern.” 

“From a wax impression,” he answer- 
ed, simply. 

Ah! a wax impression ! 
the game to earth. 

I held the little man with a look of 
calm severity for a single moment, while 
I hastily determined on my plan of ac- 
tion; then dropped the key into my 
pocket, and said, in an altered tone: 

“ Herr Brenner, I am told you are an 
honest man, and I am willing to believe 
you an unconscious instrument in this 
villany, or I should not have come to 
you in this way; still, when a lady’s 
jewel-casket is opened with a false key, 
and rifled of its contents, one is apt to 
ask one’s self what share of the profits 
of the transaction fell to the maker of 
the false key. In brief, this affair wears 
an ugly appearance for you. My friends, 
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the Police, have no very lively faith in 
human innocence, and you might find it 
difficult to satisfy them of yours. Be 
good enough, therefore, to give me an 
exact account of all the circumstances 
connected with your making a duplicate 
of this key.” 

The little locksmith’s eyes opened 
wide with horror and alarm; his hair 
rose on end, and, in imagination, he 
already felt the hands of the ministers 
of justice on his shoulder. 

“Mother of Heaven, mein Herr,” he 
gasped, “I know nothing of all this 
that you say; this suspicion is as un- 
founded as it is terrible. I will gladly 
tell you all I can. Last Wednesday, a 
stranger stepped into my shop, handed 
mea lump of soft wax stamped with an 
impression of a curiously-shaped key, 
the same you showed me a moment ago, 
and desired me to make a steel, key 
from it by 4 o’clock that afternoon, at 
which time he would call for it. I ask- 
ed him what name he would leave; but 
he answered with impatience, his name 
was nothing to me, so I was well paid 
for my work. At the appointed time 
he arrived, and the key was ready for 
him.” 

“Was he a tall, dark man,” I asked, 
with long, black hair, and no beard ?” 

The large head shook in the negative. 

“No; a young man of medium height, 
with a round, Russian-looking face, and 
light moustache, speaking German with 
an accent, I think, from his dress, he 
was a valet or footman. He wore a 
green cut-away coat, with large silver 
buttons, and white waistcoat and pan- 
taloons.” 

Green and white! That was the liv- 
ery of Madame Vareda. In the name of 
all the Saints, was she—. No, I could 
not believe it; it was a trick of this 
Rouquette’s to throw pursuit off the 
track. And yet, who else could be his 
confederate ? and that he had confede- 
rates J had been convinced. And then, 
what would more readily explain her 
Highness’ long stay at the Spa ? , 

I balanced it all in my mind, while I 
answered, “ Ah,” and then continued : 

“This is all you have to say? Take 
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time to think, that any future account 
may agree with what you have told me.” 

The unfortunate man clasped his 
hands. “As I live,” he cried, “ this is 
the truth, and the whole truth, so far 
as Iam concerned. I knew nothing, I 
thought nothing of the use he would 
make of the key; my business ended 
with forging it. In pity, believe me,” 
he added imploringly, “I am poor, I 
am honest; this suspicion destroys me.” 

“ Very well; if further investigation 
establishes the truth of your statements, 
you need fear nothing. But if you were 
a party to‘the robbery, you will have 
reason to repent having rejected this 
opportunity of obtaining lenient treat- 
ment by making a confession.” 

He was about to protest his innocence 
again, with tears in his eyes; but I cut 
him short by leaving the shop. He fol- 
lowed me out, and, looking back a 
quarter of a mile distant, I could see 
him stil! standing at his door, plunged 
in bewilderment and despair. 

I wended my way to the Kursaal, 
pondering the discovery I had made. 
If Madame Vareda were really commis- 
sioned to ferret out the conspiracy, she 
had doubtless employed the pretended 
Rouquette as a subordinate ; the papers 
would then be in her keeping, and this 
explained why they had not been found 
in his possession. 

But I felt it would not be safe to em- 
ploy the services of the police to search 
her chateau, as they had rummaged 
Rouquette’s hotel. She held too strong 
a hand against us; it would be hardly 
possible, surrounded as she was by her 
numerous suite, for such a search to be 
made without her knowledge; and if 
it failed to recover the papers, it would 
precipitate her action, and deprive us 
at once of any chance of success, Cau- 
tion and deliberation were imperatively 
demanded. I must feel my way, till it 
was plain enough before me for a rapid 
rush, 

My thoughts reverted to the duplicate 
key; the mystery still remained un- 
solved. Whence had this wax inipres- 
sion been obtained? There had been 
but one chance to take the Count’s key 
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from him—the time, namely, of his con- 
gestive attack at the Princess’—and that 
chance had not been improved, for tle 
Count assured me he had found the key 
untouched on recovering consciousness, 
Ah! at a glance I saw it all. True, the 
key had not been removed; but why 
might it not have been taken, stamped 
on the wax, and replaced while he was 
insensible ? Madame Vareda’s physician 
“ fortunately in attendance ;” nay, back 
of that her Highness’ toast, and the wine 
she had poured for Zadnenski with her 
own hand—had this no connection with 
his subsequent fainting-fit? It was a 
clever plan enough, now that I could 
look at it in its whole length, but evi- 
dently the work of an amateur—greater 
wealth of invention in the design than 
careful finishing and joining together 
of its separate parts. 

Rouquette’s having been in the Bank- 
er’s private room just previous to the 
disappearance of the packet, had given 
me the right start at once; and certain- 
ly it was imprudent in her Highness to 
send her footman in livery to order the 
duplicate key. 

True, the first weak point could not, 
perhaps, have been avoided ;—and then 
she had been manceuvring only against 
these blundering Poles, and knew that 
their awkward hands would be tied by 
their consciousness of treasonable de- 
signs, and their inability to fight her 
with her own weapons. 

It was pleasant to be criticising an 
enemy’s strategy, but it remained to be 
seen whether the knowledge of her plan 
would help me to defeat it. The Princess 
held nine points in the game—to wit, 
possession of the packet—and it was, I 
confess, with no very sanguine hopes of 
the result that I prepared to encounter 
her. I felt alittle like a good whist- 
player, who, seeing himself already de- 
feated by the inequality of the cards, 
yet holds it a point of honor to play out 
his hand in the best possible style, and 
lose nothing through unskilfulness or 
negligence. 

I decided to say nothing to the Count 
of what I had learned from the lock- 
smith, but to keep the conduct of the 
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affair in my own hands, and to watch 
closely both the Princess and Rouquette, 
to see if any thing could be gathered 
from their communications that would 
direct me how to act. 

I had seen little of her Highness since 
the day of the hunting-party, but 
enough to satisfy me that the conjecture 
I had then formed was not altogether 
unfounded. She had taken a fancy to 
me; but such was her eccentric dispo- 
sition, that I could not interpret exactly 
the nature of her feelings. -My cue, 
however, was plainly to strengthen my- 
self in her regard ; and at the tables in 
the evening—for she played a little in a 
magnificent way—I attached myself 
closely to her, enlivened her with my 
most brilliant conversation, and dis- 
cussed in the liveliest manner topics in 
which I took no more interest than I do 
in the politics of the Sandwich Islands ; 
all the time studying her every expres- 
sion under cover of my near-sighted 
glasses. 

But it was like attempting to take 
Ehrenbreitstein by skirmishing with 
light cavalry round the foot of the rock. 
She was not insensible to my attentions; 
I thought she was even pleased by 
them; but there was no change in her 
passionless calm, not a moment’s lifting 
of the blank, inscrutable mask, that 
seemed constantly drawn over the real 
features. She was not to be surprised, 
or taken unaware. I could not betray 
her into giving me the least hint that 
would be of use to me. I set number- 
less ingenious snares and ambuscades 
for her, but she passed through them 
all with a seemingly unconscious ease 
that filled me with vexation and de- 
spair. 

We saw Rouquette frequently about 
the halls, but all my diligence failed to 
detect the faintest sign of any intelli- 
gence between them. 

The second night after my visit to the 
locksmith had come, and I had not ad- 
vanced asingle step. It was one o’clock. 
The last strain of the sad, subtle sweet- 
ness of Strauss had died away, to 
awaken to new life the following night ; 
the dancers had shaken the dust from 
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off their feet pretty thickly about the 
ball-room, and fled away to vainly court 
repose in their barbarous German beds ; 
the croupiers had closed the banks, and 
retired to restore their exhausted ener- 
gies with Burgundy and pétés de foie ; 
and the current of “ human warious,” to 
borrow Mr. Venus’ phrase, that had been 
eddying round the gaming-tables, had 
gradually streamed through the great 
doors, each rill and rivulet flowing back 
to its source whence it had come, to 
mingle in the swirling pool of the Kur- 
saal. 

I had put the Princess into her car- 
riage, and was standing in the shadow 
of a great sycamore, uncertain whether 
to take a powerful opiate and try to 
get a few hours’ sleep, or to walk about 
under the trees till morning, in hopes 
of meeting with a happy inspiration, 
when I saw the side-door of the read- 
ing-room open, and Rouquette emerge, 
bending his steps rapidly towards me. 

I felt a presentiment that at last my 
patience was to be rewarded, that some- 
thing was about toturn up. But how 
to watch him, without exposing myself 
to observation? Necessity, which is said 
to hold a close affinity to invention, sug- 
gested an expedient. 

I pulled my cravat round under my 
ear, and my hair down over my eyes, 
buttoned my coat awry, and smashed in 
my hat, and, with these slight changes 
in my toilet, prepared to receive him. 

He gave but a single glance at the 
disreputable-looking individual clasping 
the tree in the feeble but affectionate 
embrace of intoxication, and kept on 
‘his way down the avenue. I let him go 
a few yards, and then slipped quietly 
after him, ready to resume the stagger 
and vacant look on the first occasion. 

A few minutes’ walk under the syca- 
mores, and he turned to the left, into 
the gardens that border the Anlagen, 
following the serpentine paths till he 
halted at the fountain of the Naiads, in 
the little hollow beyond the artificial 
rocks, I dropped behind a clump of 
rhododendrons at a little distance, and 
awaited the result. 

It was a warm, mellow night; the 
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moon was just setting, but the stars 
beamed with a mild radiance from the 
cloudless blue, and sparkled like broken 
gems as they chased each other in tiny 
ripples across the basin of the fountain, 
whose silvery plash was the only sound 
audible in the hushed air, that hung 
heavy with the fragrance from a hun- 
dred parterres. 

Rouquette threw himself on the grass 
—there was hardly a trace of dew—and 
began idly throwing pebbles into the 
fountain, 

The situation was rather interesting, 
and decidedly dramatic—plot and 
counterplot within a few yards of each 
other, their machinations at that por- 
tentous lull when some new develop- 
ment seemed pausing on the threshold 
of the scene. 

It was not long in coming. A figure 
approached from the northern end of 
the grounds. I saw that he wore green 
and white, and recognized him as a 
favorite attendant of the Princess. Cer- 
tainly this menial could not be in the 
confidence of his mistress in matters of 
such grave importance ! 

Rouquette rose as he drew near, and 
they held a moment’s conversation in 
too low a tone to reach my place of 
concealment; but I saw the messenger 
draw something from his breast, and 
hand it to the spy. It gleamed white 
as it changed hands; I saw it was a 
letter. Rouquette broke the seal, scratch- 
ed a wax cigar-match, and by its light 
hastily read the note, with a look almost 
of excitement on his pale face, that usu- 
ally showed no more expression than a 
sheet of white paper. 

A few more inaudible words, a silent 
bow from the footman, and the brief 
interview was over; they moved away 
in the different directions they had 
come. Rouquette sauntered slowly down 
the alleys, as if lingering to enjoy the 
beauty of the night; but as he passed 
me, I saw he was lost in thought, in 
visions, perhaps, of future high position 
in the Secret Force, when he should 
return to the Russian capital with his 
delicate mission successfully accomplish- 
ed. 
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But that letter—I must have it. Here 
was no room for cunning or finesse ; 
force only could give me possession of 
it. It was humiliating to me as a dip- 
lomate, indeed as a rational being, that 
the high intellectual contest we had 
been engaged in should give way, just 
at this critical point, to the primitive 
savagery of a hand-to-hand tussle. 

After all, victory might remain not 
with the longest head, but with the 
toughest muscles—the better man might 
be defeated by the better animal. Yet 
such is the inconsistency of our feelings, 
and such the force of that fighting in- 
stinct that lies dormant in the most 
peaceable English character, that I was 
secretly not ill-pleased at the prospect 
of relieving the excitement of my pent- 
up emotions by a little muscular exer- 
tion. At all events, there was no help 
for it; I could go on no longer groping 
in the dark. I must know how much 
they had learned of the plot, and what 
action they were taking ; how the case 
stood, that is, as far as they had work- 
ed it up. 

Trusting, then, to Tom Cribb’s train- 
ing, which had served me in old days 
in many a Town and Gown fray in old 
High-street, I cautiously left my am- 
bush, slipped round the other side of the 
rocks, and, making a détour, came upon 
the unsuspecting Russian just as he was 
emerging upon the Anlagen. Seizing 
him by the throat, and thrusting a for- 
midable-looking meerschaum into his 
face, I called upon him to surrender his 
purse, in the hoarse tones usually as- 
sumed by foot-pads on the stage, as the 
only ones proper for their most ordinary 
observations. 

It was all over in less time than it 
takes to tell it. The suddenness of the 
attack, absorbed as he was in reverie, 
left him no chance against me. In a 
moment he lay his length on the grass, 
and, with my knee upon his breast, I 
was rifling his pockets at my leisure. 
The first clutch brought out the letter, 
stuck into its torn envelope, and the 
pocket-book the clerk had so nearly 
gained possession of; his watch, purse, 
and diamond stud were quickly added 





to this booty, and I sprang to my feet 
and fled up the avenue at the top of my 
speed. It would have been safer to 
have ensured his keeping quiet by giv- 
ing him a knock on the head as he lay 
defenceless ; but, though -I had under- 
taken to play the pickpocket, this part 
of his réle was beyond my proficiency, 
and consequently he was hard after me 
before I had taken the first dozen steps. 

Like two spectres, we flew up the 
smooth walk underneath the leafy 
arches of the sycamores,-neither of us 
gaining or losing an inch of distance. 
The excitement lent us a preternatural 
swiftness, and we sped along rather by 
force of nerve than muscle. 

“Stop him!” shouted Rouquette to 
the astonished watchman patrolling the 
square; but I shot by him before he 
had collected his slow Teutonic wits, 
and left him to join in the chase. 

It was becoming unpleasant. I could 
rot hold out forever, and began to 
doubt if I could tire my slight, clean- 
built pursuer. How to throw him off? 

I turned suddenly down a side-street 
leading to the old town, and darted 
under a low archway into a narrow, 
blind alley. 

A large water-butt stood in the angle 
of the wall, half full of water. I drop- 
ped into it up to my waist, and crouch- 
ed breathless to await their coming. As 
I had hoped, they rushed past me with- 
out stopping, and their echoing foot- 
steps rang down the pavement of the 
dark passage till they ceased with their 
emerging into the street below. 

I did not wait for them to return, but 
drew myself out of my cold bath, and 
regained my hotel exhausted, but tri- 
umphant. My faithful valet was slum- 
bering in an easy-chair in my sitting- 
room. I did not disturb him, but light- 
ed a bougie, and hurriedly examined the 
letter. There was neither date, address, 
nor signature; only these words in 
French scrawled across a sheet of per- 
fumed note-paper : 

“ On reflection, I agree with you that 
it is useless any longer to retain posses- 
sion of the papers in the hope to de- 
cipher them, or in the expectation that 
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any event will transpire rendering my 
keeping them desirable, I had hoped 
to have been able to send full and de- 
tailed information to the Government ; 
as it is, can only furnish them with 
the means of detection; and these you 
are the fittest person to deliver into the 
hands of your respected father. You 
will therefore set out for St. Petersburg 
to-morrow by the grande vitesse at six in 
the evening. Come to me by the gar- 
den-door, and through the Conserva- 
tory, two hours before, to receive the 
packet.” 

Hurrah! I was in time to save them 
yet. Fifteen hours must elapse before 
the packet was to start on its journey. 
If in that time I had contrived to re- 
cover it, no harm would have been done 
by its seizure, and all the ingenuity and 
pains this had cost our friends would 
be labor lost. If I failed—but I felt 
there should be no such word as fail. 

I had forgotten all about the pocket- 
book when putting the letter back into 
my pocket. I felt it there, and drew it 
out. It was an old-fashioned thing, and 
well worn. At the back was a memo- 
randum-book filled with various entries, 
some dating back several years. Turn- 
ing it over, my eye fell upon a copy of 
a letter signed Gustave Lasakoff, in the 
owner’s now familiar hand. This was 
his real name, then. 

I looked at it idly some moments 
with a dim notion that I had heard the 
name before in connection with some 
family history. All at once the story, 
and this man’s connection with it, came 
into my mind. It was odd I should 
have been, without knowing it, brought 
into antagonism with the inveterate ene- 
my of my oldest Parisian friends. 

But the. situation of affairs was too 
critical for me to dwell upon a curious 
coincidence. All night long I paced 
my bed-room, asking myself how I 
could manage to outwit the Princess— 
what scheme I could concoct to inveigle 
her out of the packet; but ten o’clock 
brought Matthews with my coffee, and 
I had found no answer. In despair, I 


ordered my phaeton at last, and drove 
I was strongly of opinion 
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that a bold and clever strategist, like 
the Princess, would be likely to keep 
the packet in open sight, like any or- 
dinary document. Against all ordinary 
detectives this would be its best secur- 
ity. 

Finding it impossible to hit upon any 
definite plan of action, I determined to 
satisfy myself, at any rate, on this point ; 
and if I found it was as I expected, I 
trusted to luck, pluck, and readiness to 
suggest some method of getting the 
papers into my hands. The packet had 
been accurately described to me, and I 
should know it at sight. 

We keep early hours at Wiesbaden, 
and eleven o’clock is a respectable hour 
for morning calls. 

I was shown into her Highness’ bou- 
doir, where she received me with cordial- 
ity, for her almost empressé. It was a 
little gem of a room, furnished in the 
somewhat fantastic taste of its singular 
occupant. All the dainty appliances 
of luxury, the adornments of art, the 
lavish profusion of bijouterie, were seen 
in the glowing demi-jour which, floating 
through the gauzy, rose-colored curtains, 
bathed the apartment. A bird of a gor- 
geous tropical plumage swung lazily in a 
gilded cage in the windows ; and, burn- 
ing in a silver cup, a rich perfume load- 
ed the air with voluptuous sweetness, 

We talked of various things—the run 
on the bank, the new singer, the weather, 
the world, while all the time I scanned 
the room closely to discover some trace 
of the packet. I was not mistaken in 
my conjecture, and a thrill ran through 
my veins as my eye lighted on the ob- 
ject of our anxious search, of our doubts 
and speculations, our hopes and fears. 

Opposite me, in a rack in the embra- 
sure of a low window opening upon a 
smooth green lawn, was stuck a mod- 
erately sized packet of some two dézen 
old letters, tied together with floss-silk. 
So near, and yet so far! My sufferings 
were those of Tantalus, as I sat convers- 
ing in serene tones, with this end and 
aim of my endeavors a few yards from 
me. 

In the window stood a writing-table, 
strewed confusedly with papers. 
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“You find me overwhelmed with 
business,” said Madame Vareda, follow- 
ing my glance with her quick eye; 
“agents are careless and unreliable. 
My affairs fall into disorder, and a lone 
woman has only herself to look to to 
regulate them.” 

“Pardon me, if I presume to say that 
a lone woman has only herself to look 
to for remaining alone woman. Why 
do you not take pity on some one of your 
worshippers, and relieve yourself of bu- 
siness cares ?” 

“ What! marry an agent d'affaires? 
Not a bad idea. And whom would you 
propose for the position ?” 

“ What say you to His Grace of Nas- 
sau? He is young, amiable, and de- 
voted to you.” 

She lifted her superb shoulders, “ Bet- 
ter be subject in a great empire, than 
play at sovereignty in a petty province. 
Besides, his days are numbered. The 
wind is rising even now that will blow 
these princelings from their little 
thrones. Can you name another ?” 

“The Austrian ambassador’ may 

please you better. He has high position 
at home, great’ influence abroad, and, 
what you know how to appreciate, un- 
questionable ability.” 
* “T do not affect him; he is ice—too 
like myself. I want fire. And then, it 
would be called apostasy, political as 
well as religious. Encore,” 

“ There is my countryman, the young 
Marquis of G—; handsome, accomplish- 
ed, a thorough man of the world, and 
immensely rich.” 

‘“ Ah,” she said with a little sigh, “I 
have thought sometimes of England ; it 
is a refuge for the friendless. : But this 
man? I have scarcely seen him.” 

I sketched for her the Marquis and his 
surroundings. 

“ Charming!” she cried, with no very 
great enthusiasm. “But you English 
will not marry out of your own coun- 
try ; yourself, Monsieur, being proof of 
it. Ihave given you here the best con- 
ceivable opportunity for a declaration, 
and you keep talking to me of other 
men. 

“You make much of the simplicity 
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and virtue of your domestic life,” she 
went on more seriously, “ of your Eng- 
lish hearths and homes, and you look 
with horror upon French morals and 
mariages de convenance ; yet I question 
if these are unknown in English life. 
You have proposed no less than three 
to me within five minutes, without 
the first word of affection or heart, 
which your English principles should 
make an element in the matter. Is it 
the effect of your continental education, 
or do you think such words would not 
be understood by a woman who married, 
at eighteen, a man older than her 
father ?” 

Again that dreamy, affectionate look 
in her eyes, as one might look at the 
picture of a departed friend. It had 
puzzled me, almost misled me, before ; 
now it was explained in her next words. 

“So like him! so very like what he 
would have been now,” she murmured, 
half aloud, still looking at me fixedly. 
“T don’t know why,” she went on in 
her usual tone, “ but I feel inclined to 
be confidential this morning. The 
world has done me the honor to take 
an interest in my antecedents, and, with 
habitual charity, has formed the worst 
hypotheses the case would bear. You 
are one of the few men I respect; one 
of the very few I both respect and like. 
If you will hear it, I will tell you my 
story. It is briefly told, and perhaps 
then you will pity me; at any rate, you 
will understand me better : 


“Tam an only child—the last of an 
ancient house formerly one of the most . 
powerful in the empire, but fallen into 
impoverished obscurity through misfor- 
tune, and the machinations of enemies. 
My mother died in my infancy, and my 
childhood was passed in our family 
chateau in the Crimea, where I had first 
seen the light. It was a desolate, half- 
ruined old pile, perched on the summit 
of a rugged cliff, at whose base the 
surges of the Black Sea beat perpetual- 
ly, the sad music of my lonely life. Our 
household consisted of my father and 
myself, and a steward and a housekeeper 
—two faithful old creatures, grown 
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gray in the family service. My father 
lived a gloomy recluse, shut up among 
his books. He felt himself the last of 
his race, and brooding over his fallen 
fortunes, together with the loss of my 
mother, whom he had passionately 
loved, little over a year from their mar- 
riage, combined to make him the prey 
of a settled melancholy. He was an 
affectionate parent, however ; and, as I 
grew up, instructed me carefully in many 
branches of learning not generally taught 
to women, I was of a reflective temper- 
ament, and, under his pilotage, launched 
with eagerness upon the sea of meta- 
physical speculation. We lived in the 
world of ideas, and took little thought 
for the material concerns of life. Time 
passed, and I was just entering my 
eighteenth year, when my father entered 
my chamber one day, with a letter in 
his hand. ‘ Isidora,’ he said, ‘ you are 
no longer a child ; what would you say 
to seeing something of the world? My 
aversion to it has kept you immured in 
this solitude, till now you have a right 
to know for yourself of what substance 
it is made, I cannot live forever; your 
future is uncertain ; it is best for you to 
become familiar with life, into which a 
sudden catastrophe may throw you at 
any moment. Your aunt in Moscow is 
almost my only surviving relative. This 
letter from her is in answer to my re- 
quest for her to take you into her fam- 
ily, introduce you into society, and pro- 
vide you with teachers of such polite 
accomplishments as your circumstances 
hitherto have deprived you of. She is 
willing to undertake the charge, and 
sends you a cordial invitation to her 
house.’ I received this address with 
mingled feelings. A desire to enter into 
the life of the outside world, of which I 
had necessarily only the vaguest notions, 
conflicted with a strong reluctance to 
part from my father, my only friend. 
He had made up his mind, however, to 
the step, and the next month saw me 
domesticated in my aunt’s family. At 
her house I first saw Henri de Thereau. 
He was an officer of the French Imperial 
Guard, and an old Parisian acquaintance 
of my aunt. Young, ardent, and high- 
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spirited, he seemed to my unsophisti- 
cated fancy the beau-ideal of a youthful 
hero. In brief, our acquaintance ripen- 
ed into friendship, our friendship deep- 
ened into love, and three months flew 
by of a happiness too perfect for this 
mortal earth. With my enthusiastic 
temperament, my entire freshness to life, 
and the loneliness of my past existence, I 
seemed launched into a new sphere of 
being. My emotional nature was.awak- 
ened ; my heart expanded ; I seemed to 
myself another creature. My father was 
written to, and did not withhold his con- 
sent to our union. Arrangements were 
making for the event, and all possible 
and impossible plans for the future were 
being discussed, when, like a thunder- 
bolt falling upon us, the war broke out, 
and on a sudden Henri received an im- 
perative recall to Paris. I cannot de- 
sctibe the anguish of that parting. It 
was to no purpose that Henri endea- 
vored to console me by assurances that 
the war could last only a few brief cam- 
paigns; that, as soon as he had gained 
some slight distinction, and could hon- 
orably resign, he would return to me, 
Vague presentiments of impending ca- 
lamity took possession of me; the ex- 
citement and anxiety wore upon my 
nerves, and after trying in vain the 
effect of social gayety to restore my 
spirits, they yielded to my wishes, and 
I returned with my father to our castle 
in the Crimea. 

“Tt was not long before we found 
ourselves in the midst of the war; but 
that mattered little to either of us. He 
was too old a soldier, and too philo- 
sophically indifferent to life, to think 
of the danger or discomfort that might 
result from dwelling so near the enemy’s 
lines; and as for me, I would have wel- 
comed any thing that brought me nearer 
to Henri. Ah! IfI could have known 
what was to come of it. 

“He soon found us out, and frequent- 
ly, when he could be spared from duty, 
rode to the castle for an hour or half an 
hour at atime. He was too fearless to 
think of the risk, and I too much ab- 
sorbed in the delight of these stolen in- 
terviews. But one evening he had stay- 
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ed later than usual. I heard the clatter 
of his horse’s feet in the court-yard as 
he mounted to return, and his cheery 
good-night to old Eytmin, as the stew- 
ard opened the gates, and then—a shout, 
a pistol-shot, a confused noise. I darted 
out upon the balcony. In the clear, cold 
moonlight, I saw Henri struggling with 
five or six men. Our lines had been 
advanced, and he had fallen into the 
hands of the picket-guard. In spite of 
his desperate resistance, he was sur- 
rounded and overpowered, My shrieks, 
my explanations, and entreaties were 
unheard or unheeded by the captors. 
They bore off their prize, and I sank 
insensible on the stone. There was 
hardly any trial. Next morning he was 
shot for a spy.” 


The Princess paused, almost gasping 
for breath. Her eyes were bright and 
tearless; her check had a feverish 
flush, 

The recital had not melted her; the 
consuming fire still burned. There was 
a suppressed fierceness in her look, as 
of an old thirst for vengeance reawaken- 
ing. 

Now was my moment. I rose, begin- 
ning to speak rapidly and earnestly, 
and stepped between her and the win- 
dow. 

“ What you have told me,” I said, 
“is not wholly new to me; though I 
was ignorant that you were the woman 
connected with my friend’s sad story. 
But you seem to be unaware that it 
was through the exertions and influence 
of his bitter personal enemy that De 
Thoreau was so summarily dealt with. 
His death—his murder, it may be called 
—is chargeable to one man.” 

“Who is it—his name?” cried the 
Princess, starting to her feet. 

“You will find it there,” I answered ; 


and I handed her the letter from the 
pocket-book. 

She bent over it eagerly. 

The thing was done in an instant. 
Without turning, I put my hand behind 
me, took the packet from the rack, and 
slipped it into my breast-pocket. Al- 
most at the same moment she uttered 
an involuntary cry of surprise. 

“This pocket-book,” I went on in the 
same tone, “I picked up yesterday on 
the Anlagen. It contained that letter ; 
so it must be that the person is in the 
town.” 

Her Highness had recovered her usual 
self-possession. She was very pale, but 
showed no further trace of any extra- 
ordinary emotion. 

“You will much oblige me,” she said, 
calmly, “ by leaving with me this book 
and letter. I shall take steps to find 
this man. You must go? Aw revoir. 
I know I may depend on your discre- 
tion.” 

I bowed, and took my leave. Heaven 
befriend the man, I thought, if she meet 
him in that mood. 

I drove to the Englischer Hof, burst in 
upon Count Zadnenski, quietly lunch- 
ing in his room, and electrified him by 
putting the recovered packet into his 
hands, 

An hour later he was rolling away, in 
a blissfully idiotic state of mind, to- 
wards Rotterdam, thence to embark for 
Stockholm ; and the same evening the 
express was flying with me to Paris. 

The third day afterward I had the 
pleasure to receive Natalie and her 
father at my house in Hanover Square. 

Whether Mr. Lasakoff took the six 
o’clock train that night for St. Peters- 
burg, I don’t know. I have never since 
heard of him, nor can I speak further 
from personal knowledge of the Princess 
Vareda. 
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Ir is half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and I stand at your bedside 
and bid you get up. It is bitter cold, 
and the wind is blowing razors, which 
cut keenly. It is a winter morning 
that I choose on which to show you the 
poor girls; for the summer is more kind 
to them—more gentle, that is, though 
not less deathly. The winter is to them 
a terrible thing ; and you must see their 
woes at their worst, if you look with 
my eyes. That is not the charity which 
labors with great, throbbing heart, 
that will not look at misery’s direst, 
or which says, “I know a score of poor 
girls who do not suffer greatly.” It 
were enough that I replied, I know a 
score who do. But I reply, that I 
know thousands who do. They suffer 
most in winter; therefore let it be on a 
winter morning that I call you from 
your comfortable bed to look at them. 

Where the Bowery runs into Chatham- 
street, we pause, and from within our 
close-buttoned overcoats look out over 
our mufflers at the passing throng. 
There are many novel features in it, but 
let them pass. Note these thinly-clad 
creatures who hurry shivering past, 
while the keen wind searches with icy 
fingers through their scanty garments, 
and whirls the blinding snow in their 
pitiful, wearied faces. We count them 
by tens, by scores, by hundreds, as we 
stand patiently here—all bearing the 
same general aspect of countenance, all 
hurrying anxiously forward, as if this 
morning’s journey were the most mo- 

ntous one of their whole lives. But 
they take the same journey every morn- 
ing, year in and year out, whether the 
sun shines, or the rain falls, or the 
bleak winds whistle and the snow 
sweeps in their faces with a pain like 
the cutting of knives. The same faces 
go past in this dreary procession month 
after month. Occasionally oue will be 
missing; she is dead. Another; she is 
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worse than dead—her face had beauty 
init. Thus one by one I have seen 
them drop away, caught by disease born 
of their work and their want, bringing 
speedy end to the weary, empty life— 
caught by temptation, and drawn into 
the giddy maelstrém of sin, to come 
out no more forever. 

To-morrow morning, take your stand 
at Fulton or Catherine ferry, and you 
shall see much such another procession 
go shivering by. The next day, station 
yourself somewhere on the West side— 
say in Canal-street, a few blocks from 
Broadway ; here it is again. If, Asmo- 
deus-like, you could hover in the air 
above the roofs of the town, and look 
down upon its myriad streets at this 
hour, you would see such processions in 
every quarter of the metropolis. The 
spectacle would help you to form some 
idea of the vastness of the theme now 
on our hands, 

Let us define the poor girls as those 
who are forced to earn whatever food 
they eat, whatever clothing they wear, 
by hard toil—girls who do not re- 
ceive one cent, one crumb, from the 
dead, helpless, or recreant parents who 
brought them into the world. It is, of 
course, impossible to give their number 
accurately; but’ there is a result ob- 
tainable by persistent observation, day 
by day and week by week, at all hours 
and in all sorts of places, which is quite 
as reliable and satisfactory as any that 
is obtainable through blundering cen- 
sus-takers; and I know this army of 
poor girls to be one of great magnitude. 
The sewing-girls alone I have heard 
estimated at thirty thousand, by one 
whose life is in every-day contact with 
them, and has been for years. This is 
but a single class among the poor girls, 
reflect. The estimate may be deemed 
an exaggerated one. Then we will 
disarm criticism by taking it at half its 
word. If, accordingly, we say thirty 
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thousand for the whole—for all classes— 
it is still a vague figure, not to be trust- 
ed as an indication of the true bulk of 
this great army. Yet even with this 
limit for our thought, contemplating 
the spectacle of thirty thousand poor 
girls, struggling with the most dreadful 
poverty on the one hand and the most 
dreadful temptations on the other, the 
magnitude of the theme becomes op- 
pressive. Nine readers out of ten will 
even fail to comprehend the magnitude 
of the mere number, thirty thousand, 
in any practical way. Few persons ever 
saw thirty thousand people gathered 
together. But we all comprehend dis- 
tances. If this army of poor girls were 
to form in a procession together, it would 
be more than. ten miles long. 

Is it no matter what perils beset the 
paths of these poor creatures? If you 
think it is, it must be that you need to 
know the subject better.* 

The sewing-girls of New York are of 
two classes—those who work at home, 
and those who work in rooms provided 
by their employers. The former class 
is smaller than the latter. Where girls 
sew at home, it is generally a special 
necessity that keeps them there. They 
are cripples, unable to go out; or they 
have a bed-ridden father, mother, sister, 
or brother to look after. Are you sur- 
prised? Many a poor girl, to whom 
life is a deathly struggle with starvation 
and cold, keeps a heart warm with such 
love as might win the plaudits of angels. 





* It must be a needless assurance to my readers, 
and one which I make only to avoid a carping 
criticism, that in painting the sufferings and temp- 
tations of the poor girl, I do not mean to represent 
that all the poor girls of this metropolis suffer so, 
and are tempted so, habitually. In painting the 
pains of the battle-field, it is the wounded who are 
our special objects of sympathy; yet we look on 
every soldier who marches to war as one who con- 
fronts extraordinary peril, and about whom it isa 
duty to throw every possible . There are 
thousands of poor girls in New York who work for 
kind and conscientious employers, who are paid 
enough to live on, and who only suffer and are 
tempted as are the rest of mankind. It is not of 
these this article treats, of course. Enough re- 


main, however. Nothing but ignorance or inhu-— 


manity can allow any man or woman to look upon 
the theme with indifference. To become acquaint- 
ed with it, is to awaken the most loving sympathies 
of the humane heart. 
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I have known more than one case, in 
which was exhibited the most wonder- 
ful abnegation of self, amounting to a 
devotion of the girl’s very life on the 
altar of filial affection. One such case 
will tell you the story of the whole. 

The case of a gentle Mary, who ekes 
out a miserable existence in Mulberry- 
street. This is one of the vilest of the 
Five-Points streets ; but Mary’s home is 
not in the Five-Points part of it, being 
above Canal-street. It is a dismal 
abode for human beings, nevertheless, 
this forgotten rookery where Mary 
dwells. Let us look into this girl’s 
daily life a little. With her needle 
alone she earns the money that pays for 
all they (herself and her father, who is 
dying with consumption) have—and 
very little that is. Put a few questions 
to Mary ; you have earned the right, she 
feels, by the trifles you have brought 
her—trifles to us, but ah, what value 
they possess to her! They represent 
two good weeks of toil to the poor girl 
—of such toil, pray God, as your daugh- 
ter and mine may never know ! 

“What rent do you pay for this 
room, Mary ?” 

“ Four dollars a-month, sir.” 

That is a little more than thirteen 
cents a-day, you will observe. 

“ What do you get for making such a 
shirt as that ?” 

“ Six cents, sir.” 

“What! You make a whole shirt 
for six cents ?” 

“Yes, sir, and furnish the thread.” 

Does not this almost stagger credu- 
lity? But there is truth in the girl’s 
face ; it is impossible to disbelieve her. 
If, however, my reader is incredulous, 
I can assure him that Mary does not tell 
a falsehood ; I know that this price is 
paid by some of the most “ respectable” 
firms in New York. 

“Can’t you get work to do at higher: 
prices ?” 

“ Sometimes, sir. But these folks are 
better than many others, and pay regu- 
larly. Some who offer better prices 
will cheat, or they won’t pay when the 
work is carried home. These folks 
give me plenty of work, and I never: 
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have to wait; so I don’t look around 
for better. I can’t afford to take the 
risk, sir ; so many will cheat us.” 

Respectability is a good thing, you 
see. Let me whisper a few other prices 
to you, which respectability pays its 
poor girls. Fifteen or twenty cents for 
making a linen coat, complete; sixty- 
two cents per dozen for making men’s 
heavy overalls; one dollar a-dozen for 
making flannel shirts. Figures are 
usually very humdrum affairs, but what 
a story they tell here! These last 
prices I did not get from Mary. I got 
them, in the first place, from a benevo- 
lent lady who works with heart and 
hand, day after day, all her time, in 
endeavoring to better the condition of 
the poor girls of New York. But I 
got them, in the second place, from the 
employers themselves. By going to 
them, pencil in hand, and desiring the 
cheerful little particulars for publica- 
tion? Hardly! I sent my office-boy 
out in search of work for an imaginary 
“sister,” and to inquire what would be 
paid her. Having inquired, and got 
his answer, it is needless to say that 
James concluded his sister could live 
without taking in sewing. 

So you see that, in order merely to 
pay her rent, Mary must make two 
shirts a day. That being done, she 
must make more to meet her other 
expenses. She has fuel to buy—and a 
pail of coal costs her fifteen cents. She 
has food to buy—but she eats very 
little, her father still less. She has not 
tasted meat of any kind for over a 
year, she tells us. What, then, does 
she eat? Bread, and potatoes, princi- 
pally ; she drinks a cup of cheap tea, 
without milk or sugar, at night—pro- 
vided she has any, which she frequently 
has not. She has also to buy (I am 
not painting fancy pictures; I am 
stating facts, which are not regulated 
by any rules known to our experience) 
“a trifle of whiskey.” Mary’s father 
was not reared a teetotajler; and 
though I was, and have no taste for 
liquor, I am not unable to see how a 
little whiskey may be the last physical 
solace possible to this miserable man, 
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whose feet press the edge of a consump- 
tive’s grave. 

“It’s more than victuals to him, sir,” 
says poor Mary, her eyes filling with 
tears; “and how can I refuse him, and 
he so nigh his end ?” 

It is nine o’clock when we say “ good- 
by ” to this poor girl. By the dim light 
of the tallow candle that stands upon 
the window-sill, she will sit patiently 
stitching, hours after we are gone. We 
shall be in our beds, asleep, and still 
Mary will be sitting there at work—the 
weary, dreary work in which 

“the weary thread 

Along the garments’ even hem 
And winding seam is led.” 
Her father asleep beside her; dead 
stillness all about her; the tallow candle 
flickering feebly with its long wick, 
which she hardly dares to snuff, because 
that will make it burn the faster; mid- 
night passed, and the morning hours 
creeping on—still she sits and sews, 
with heavy eyes, making shirts at six 
cents a-piece. 

That is one poor girl’s life. It hasa 
hundred parallels in the city. Whoso 
looks, will find them without difficulty. 
I have looked, and I have found them. 
Making no pretensions to the title of 
philanthropist—being merely a littéra- 
teur, who have looked in low life for 
some of my themes—I “say what I 
see,” and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I have, in some cases, guided 
the philanthropist to his object.* 

Perhaps you think that it cannot be 
any of our first and wealthiest firms 
that pay poor girls starvation-prices for 
their work. But you are mistaken. 
If my publishers did not deem it un- 
wise to do so, I should give the names 
of some of our best-known Broadway 


* About a year ago, in the Watchman and Reflec- 
tor—a Boston religious journal—I pictured the life of 
a girl who lived much as lives the girl here de- 
scribed. I received letters of inquiry concerning 
her from several good souls who wished to relieve 
her misery. Most of them made offer to take her 
into their families; but this was in her case im- 
practicable. One man offered to do the right thing 
exactly—to provide her with a sewing-machine. A 
“letter G” was bought for her, and her life thence- 
forth ceased to be a ‘load to bear.” 
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houses as among the offenders against 
the poor girls. 

In one of the back streets of the 
town is hidden the humble home of 
a girl who used to “go out” to her 
work; but one day an awning fell 
down upon her as she was passing un- 
derneath, and disabled her so that 
she can “go out” no more. She is 
crippled for life, if Iam not mistaken. 
She has to earn her living still; so she 
sits in her barren home, and plies her 
deft needle hour on hour by the win- 
dow. She is especially skilful with 
embroidery. One day there was sent to 
her a cloak to be made and embroidered. 
It came from a well-known Broadway 
merchant, and was such a garment as 
you might pay seventy-five dollars for 
at his counter. The stuff of which it 
was to be made was not very costly—it 
was only an infant’s cloak—but it was 
to be embroidered most elaborately on 
body and cape and collar and sleeves. 
The work was sufficient to employ this 
dexterous sewing-girl two whole weeks 
of unremitting industry, The price to 
be paid was four dollars. Whether this 
poor girl accepted the work or not, I 
do not know; if she did not, another 
did. 

And just here we come to the unan- 
swerable argument of the men who hire 
poor girls at these prices, to wit, that 
there are plenty who need the work, 
and will do it at such prices because they 
need it, Once, when I said a plain 
word to one such employer, taking the 
liberty of a friend, he replied good- 
naturedly, ‘My dear fellow, what are 
you talking about? You forget that 
those girls must have work. They are 
thankful enough to get what I pay 
them. You men who want to set the 
world right in a day, don’t know what 
you are doing, half the time. If any 
girl that works for me wants to stop 
working at those prices, she’s perfectly 
welcome to stop; there’s a dozen want 
it, where one gets it. Why, I’m a phi- 
lanthropist myself, in one sense. I grind 
the poor girls! They'd starve if I 
didn’t give ’em work. Keep your in- 
dignation for those scamps that cheat 
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the poor girls out of their earnings; 
the city’s full of ’em.” “ Never mind 
them, just now. The gist of your argu- 
ment is, that you take advantage of the 
necessities of the poor girl. If she did 
not need your work so badly, you 
would pay better prices. Suppose you 
could sell girls’ fingers for gold. Sup- 
pose a girl was starving, and offered to 
sell you her fingers. You would take 
them, wouldn’t you? What! not if 
she needed the money? She might 
starve, you know!” ~““Pooh, that’s 
nonsense!” “No, it is only putting 
the case figuratively. These girls sell 
you their he=lth, their very lives; some- 
times they grow weary of that, and pre- 
fer to sell their chastity.” 

Of course, the rascals who cheat the 
poor girls out of their earnings are a far 
greater evil than the “respectable” 
dealers who only pay starvation-prices, 
They are thieves. In many cases they 
are as notorious for their practices as 
any well-known thief whose face is in 
the rogues’ gallery. Some of them 
openly boast of their success in this 
most villanous of petty villanies. A 
common practice is, to withhold a little 
of the girl’s pay from week to week, on 
a plea of being “short,” and, when a 
handsome aggregate has been reached, 
to boldly deny the debt. Another plan 
is, to charge that the work brought in 
is not well done. These fellows have 
been repeatedly brought to grief 
through the courts, since the establish- 
ment of the “ Working-woman’s Pro- 
tective Union,” which makes a busi- 
ness of standing between the poor girls 
and their oppressors in various ways. 
Here are a pair of cases in point, gath- 
ered from the record-books of this soci- 
ety. 

Sansime gave a poor girl a piece of 
twelve yards of bead-work to do, re- 
quiring her to deposit a dollar before 
taking it away. She did it, and re- 
turned it, whereupon he declared she 
had spoiled it, and refused to pay her a 
cent for her labor. Not only that, but 
he kept her dollar deposit. In proof 
that she had not spoiled it, she offered 
to pay the scamp for the material, and 
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take the work herself; but he would 
not do that. 

Bétenoir employed a poor girl at 
finishing pantaloons, paying her a 
beggarly price. Of course, the poor 
thing, when she had a chance to work 
for better pay, grasped eagerly at it. 
Bétenoir was enraged. What business 
had a miserable needle-girl to want to 
live? He cursed her for her perfidy in 
daring to leave him for a better place. 
“ Will you please to pay me?” mur- 
mured the terrified girl, who could not 
bear to lose the little sum he owed her. 
“Yes, d—n you,” said he, “J’ll pay 
you,” and he kicked her down-stairs. 

I could give a hundred just such 
cases, if there were any need. The evil 
is not confined to sewing-girl employers. 
Papier employed a girl at making 
paper-boxes a year and a half, and kept 
back bits of her pay till it amounted to 
fifty dollars—then denied he owed it. 
Bonbon employed a girl at cutting and 
packing fig-paste, for two cents a pound, 
but paid her only one cent. “ You're 
making too much money,” said the 
brute. Gebihrer is a brush-maker, who 
cheats every girl that works for him: 
here is the record of a party of ten 
girls, each of whom he owes some paltry 
sum—four dollars, seven dollars, ten 
dollars—which, however, has an almost 
inconceivable value to them. Here is 
a fan-maker—there a gaiter-maker — 
yonder a hair-dresser and wig-maker, 
—they make no inconsiderable profit 
yearly by their skill in manipulating 
poor girls, getting work done for noth- 
ing, or next to nothing. 

There is a certain big rascal, whose 
“place of business” is so frequently 
changed that it would be useless to 
name its locality, upon whom I should 
dearly like to see the thumbscrews put. 
The law does not often reach him ; but 
there is no blackleg known to the 
police who is more notorious for his 
peculiar rascality than this fellow. I 
should like to put the thumbscrews on 
him, and gently press him to unburden 
his conscience—to give a few of the 
interesting details of his private busi- 
ness. Not that he could tell any thing 
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particularly new—for I know all about 
him already. Here is his confession, 
phonographically reported prior to de- 
livery : 

“T keeps a shirt-shop. I don’t keep 
any hands. I has a large amount of 
work did from week to week, hows’ever. 
The way I does it is this ’ere. « I adver- 
tises in the ‘Herald’ or the ‘Sun’ for 
gals to work on shirts, at good prices, 
There’s allers gals a-plenty, bless yer— 
the supply of gals never do gin out. I 
offers ’em big pay for makin’ my shirts. 
But I makes ’em leave a han’some 
deposit. They takes away the shirts to 
make ’em up. They brings ’em back, 
and I pays ’em—(agh !—please don’t 
screw this here right thumb so hard !) 
—I don’t pay ’em. I looks at the shirts, 
and I says, ‘What do you call this? 
What’s this here? Do you call that 
sewin’? Who do you think I am? 
Say! What do you take me for now? 
What?’ That scares ’em, you see.—‘ Js 
the work done bad ?’—Oh, that don’t 
signify; not at all—it’s all bad work as 
comes to my shop, don’t you see? So 
I pays ’em back their deposit-money— 
(agh! do ease that left screw jest a 
mite !)—but really, now, really, I do 
sometimes give ’em their deposit-money 
back.—‘ Not always ?’—No, not always; 
some days I feel the value of money 
more than I do others, and them days 
perhaps I don’t pay the deposit back. 
Then, sometimes, I ketch a Tartar—one 
of them black-eyed little snappers as 
says she’ll have me up to the police- 
court, you know—and of course that 
won’t do; soI not only pays her back 
her deposit, but, if she is very abusive 
onto me, I pays her somethin’ for her 
work, too. But they ain’t often took 
that way. They generally goes off a- 
cryin’, and I ain’t troubled with ’em no 
more. There’s allers a fresh set comin’ 
on as the last lot is a-goin’ off. Lor! 
you’ve no idee what a quantity of gals 
they be in New York. Where the fresh 
ones keeps a-comin’ from every day, J 
can’t imagine, I’m sure. But I don’t 
see what would become of me without 
’em.—‘ Am I a-gettin’ rich ?’—Not me; 
oh, no—(ugh! that hurts !)—I mean, 
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yes; I’ve got considerable together, by 
industry and strict attention to busi- 
ness.—' How do I suppose those girls 
live—how they get food and clothing— 
when I rob them of the money they 
earn ?’—Now, really, don’t ask me; 
you shouldn’t expect a man to answer 
such questions, really. Some things 
mustn’t be talked about, you know. I 
can’t say what they does. It ain’t my 
look-out.” 

It is our look-out, however. 

Let us follow one of these poor girls, 
as she comes out of the den of this 
beast of prey, and moves off, wringing 
her hands in an agouy of distress. Day 
and night, with wearing industry, she 
had been working upon the dozen shirts 
he had given her to make. She had 
been looking forward—with what 
eagerness you can hardly realize—to 
the hour when she could carry him her 
work and get her pay, and recover her 
deposit-money or receive more shirts to 
do. Now she is turned into the street 
with nothing! She dares not return to 
her miserable boarding-place in Delan- 
cey-street, for her Irish landlady is 
clamorous for the two weeks’ board 
now due. Six dollars! The sum is 
enormous to her. She had expected 
that to-night she could hand the Irish 
woman the money she had earned, and 
that it, with a promise of more soon, 
might appease her. But now, she has 
nothing for her—nothing. Despair set- 
tles down uponher. Hunger is its com- 
panion, for she has had no supper. 
Where shall she go? 

Night has come down since she left 
Delancey-street, carrying the heavy 
bundle of new-made shirts. The streets 
are lighted up, and are alive with bus- 
tle. Heedless what course she takes, 
unnoticed, uncared-for by any in the 
great ocean of humanity whose waves 
surge about her, she wanders. on, and 
by-and-by turns into Broadway. Broad- 
way, ever brilliant with shop-windows 
where wealth gleams in ‘a thousand rare 
and beautiful shapes; Broadway, with 
its crowding omnibuses and on-pouring 
current of life, its Niagara roar, its 
dazzle—its utter loneliness to her. The 
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fiery letters over the theatre entrances 
are glowing in all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Gayly-attired ladies, girls of her 
own age blest with lovers or brothers, 
are streaming in at the portal beyond 
which she imagines every delight— 
music, and beauty, and perfume of 
flowers, and warmth, She looks in long- 
ingly, hugging her shivering shoulders 
under her sleazy shawl, till a policeman 
bids her “move on.” Out of restau- 
rants there float delicious odors of cook- 
ing meats, making her ‘hungrier still. 
Her eyes rest, with a look half wild and 
desperate, on the painted women who 
pass, in rustling silks, and wearing the 
semblance of happiness. At least they 
are fed—they are clothed—they can sit 
in bright parlors, though they sit with 
sin. It is easy to yield to temptation, 
So many do! You little know how 
many. In Paris, she might perhaps go 
and throw herself into the Seine. In 
New York, such suicides are not com- 
mon; but there is a moral suicide, 
which iscommon. Thousands on thou- 
sands of poor girls have thrown them- 
selves into this stream in the last agony 
of desperation, sinking down in the 
dark current of sin, to be heard of no 
more. 

But this poor wanderer has memories 
of a home, and a mother, under whose 
protection she had been taught to 
shudder at sin. She cannot plunge 
into this ghastly river with wide-open 
eyes—at least, not yet. She walks on. 

Her ear is caught by sounds of music 
and laughter, songs and bursts of ap- 
plause, that come up out of these base- 
ment-haunting concert-saloons. She has 
heard of the “pretty waiter-girls,” the 
fine clothes they wear, the gay lives they 
lead, their only labor to wait upon the 
patrons of the saloon, and chat with 
them as they sit about the tables listen- 
ing to the music. “It is a life of Para- 
dise,” she murmurs, “to this life I 
lead!” At least, she thinks, there. is 
no actual sin in being a waiter-girl. 
She perceives a wide distance between 
the descent of these basement-stairs to 
solicit employment, and that other 
dreadful resource. 
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“They get good pay in these concert- 
saloons,” said to me a benevolent lady 
who has done much for the poor work- 
ing-girls, ‘They dress well, and feed 
well, and their work is comparatively 
nothing.” 

The lady knew very little about them, 
it would seem. 

The poor girls who work in these 
underground hells do not get good pay, 
and their work is not light. They are 
confined in these noisome places, thick 
with tobacco-smoke and foul with poi- 
sonous odors, till two o’clock in the 
morning ; in some places till five o’clock. 
Their pay is four dollars to six dollars a 
week; higher figures, certainly, than 
thousands of working-girls get, but, for 
two reasons, lower, in effect. The first 
of these two reasons is, that the waiter- 
girl must dress with some degree of 
attractiveness. The second, and the 
most weighty, is, that she must pay a 
high price for board. Going home 
long after midnight, she must live 
somewhere in the vicinity of the saloon. 
Then, the woman who, having taken a 
girl to board, finds that she comes home 
after two o’clock every night, draws 
her own conclusions at once. That girl 
must pay well for her board, if, indeed, 
she be not turned out of the house with- 
out a word. It will scarcely help the 
matter, if the girl explains that she is 
employed at a concert-saloon. The 
woman knows very well what “ pretty 
waiter-girls” are. “Those creatures” 
must pay for what they have, and pay 
roundly. The result is, that the waiter- 
girl’s occupation will not support her. 
The next result is, that there are no 
virtuous girls in the concert-saloons of 
Broadway—unless they be such girls as 
this we are following to-night, as she 
wanders the streets, pausing to look 
down into this fancied half-Paradise, 
only to enter it at last, in search of 
“ good pay.” 

Let us go down with her. She 
pushes open the green-baize door, and 
walks timidly to the bar. A girl who 
is passably pretty can almost always 
get a situation here. The big-armed 
prize-fighter-looking brute behind the 
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bar reads our wanderer’s history at 
once. “Fresh” girls are rare in that 
quarter. She is assisted to improve her 
dress a little~in some cases, these girls 
are provided with a fancy costume @ la 
Turque, which they don at coming, and 
doff at leaving each night—and she 
commences her work. A crowd of half- 
drunk rowdies enter, and call on her to 
serve them, attracted by her sweet face. 
The grossest insults are put upon her, 
her character being taken for granted ; 
infamous liberties are taken with her 
person, and her confusion laughed at. 
She would fly from the place at once, 
if she dared; but she does not dare— 
she is afraid of the man behind the bar. 
Her experience with men has taught her 
to expect nothing but brutality from 
them, if she offend them in any way. 
When the weary hours have dragged 
along to the end, and the place is 
closed, she goes out into the street 
again, with a bevy of other girls. The 
street is still and lonely; the long lines 
of lamps twinkle in silence; the shop- 
windows are all shrouded in darkness; 
there are no rumbling wheels, save when 
an occasional hack passes with” slow- 
trotting horses. 

Now she must decide upon her 
course. This is the critical moment. 
Will she adhere to her new-found em- 
ployment? If she do, one of her com- 
panions will volunteer to take her to a 
boarding-place—and from that hourshe 
is lost. But perhaps she breaks away: 
a policeman saunters by, and she appeals 
to him, begging to be taken to a sta- 
tion-house to sleep—a common resource 
with the homeless poor girl—and on 
the morrow resumes her deathly strug- 
gle for existence. How long it will 
last—how long she will fight her almost 
inevitable fate—no one can tell. . 

But the poor girls who work in shops 
provided by their employers fare better, 
you think. At least, they find shelter 
and warmth in the cold winter, while at 
work? At least, they are permitted to 
breathe and live ? 

In very many cases they are permitted 
to breathe poison. Breathing poison is 
not so uncommon a thing, however, in 
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this city, among every class; only, the 
sewing-girl breathes more of it than the 
rest of us do. There are some roomy 
and cheerful shops in the city. But 
there are scores, and hundreds, that are 
not roomy and cheerful. The - worst 
of these are owned and conducted by 
women. Look into this establishment, 
where Madame Fripperie, the fashion- 
able dressmaker, holds her court. It is 
a handsome building, in one of the 
streets of the Fifteenth Ward, on the 
very edge of japonicadom. Hour on 
hour, throughout the day, the carriages 
of Fifth-avenue ladies drive up before 
her door. The liveried driver sits on 
the box waiting, while his liveried mis- 
tress trips up the steps, to consult with 
Madame on the new silk contemplated, 
planned, or in progress. While the 
momentous question is being discussed, 
let us slip down these stairs into the 
basement. This is the work-room. 
Faugh, how it smells! There is no 
attempt at ventilation. The room is 
crowded with girls and women, most 
of whom are pale and attenuated, and 
are being robbed of life slowly and 
surely. The roses which should bloom 
in their cheeks have vanished long ago. 
The sparkle has gone out of their eyes. 
They bend over their work with aching 
backs and throbbing brows; sharp 
pains dart through their eyeballs; they 
breathe an atmosphere of death. Mad- 
ame pays her girls four dollars a week. 
She herself lives in as fine a style as the 
richest lady she serves. 

I will take you to one more—less 
fashionable in its externals, but still 
having the fashionable world for its 
patrons—concerning which I have a 
story to tell. Here are thirty girls, 
cooped up in an apartment twelve feet 
by twenty in dimensions, and lighted 
by one solitary window. When the 
girls come to work in the morning, the 
air is already foul with pent-up poison. 
Do you know why? The work-room 
by day is a bed-room by night. 

And this is the story—a true one: 
Susie L—— was a beautiful girl of sev- 
enteen, the daughter of a farmer in 
western New York. Her eyes were 


black and brilliant; her lips were red 
with the rich life-blood of health; her 
complexion was pure pink and white, 
with such a lustrous, blooming freshness 
as is seldom seen, even among farmers’ 
girls. Susie was a superior seamstress ; 
her fingers were nimble, and her work 
always beautiful. Especially was she 
skilful in embroidery-work; and in the 
old farm-house you may still see speci- 
mens of her handiwork, the pride of 
her mother and the wonder of the 
farmers’ wives for miles about. “ That 
gal can a a stockin’,” her old father 
used to say proudly, “so you can’t find 
the spot where ’twas darned.” Farmer 
L—— was poor, as farmers often are, 
and such remarkable talents seemed too 
valuable to be wasted in a rural neigh- 
borhood. Susie had a married sister 
living in New York, and it was finally 
decided that the beautiful girl should 
come to the city and live with her. 
The sister was not rich enough to feel 
able to board Susie for nothing—her 
husband was a working-man, with three 
children to care for—but the idea of 
being idle had never entered Susie’s 
mind. She came to New York to work, 
and it was not long before she found 
employment in the shop last named 
above. The prices there paid are of 
the best that are paid in the city: Susie 
received a dollar a day. That she 
should get rich very soon, the girl felt 
sure; and it does not take much money 
to make a simple farmer’s girl feel rich, 
It was two miles from her boarding- 
place to the shop; but such was her 
high health and strength, that she made 
nothing of walking this distance, morn- 
ing and night. Three months had not 
passed before she found her strength 
unequal to the task, and thereafter she 
rode to and fro in the street-cars. Dark 
lines had come under her eyes; her com- 
plexion was losing its color, her form 
its roundness and its springy life. In 
a word, the poison had entered her sys- 
tem, and was killing her by degrees. 
Still, in her pride, her anxiety to make 
the “old folks” happy—she had sent 
home to her father more than one wel- 
come bank-note—she concealed her 
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sufferings, and struggled on. One day 
she dropped from her chair heavily 
upon the floor of the dark, noisome 
apartment—was conveyed to her sister’s 
home—and, when she left it again, a 
hearse stood at the door, and she was 
borne to her grave. She had not been 
one year absent from her’ country 
home. 

It is not intended that this case should 
be considered as any thing extraordi- 
nary. It isa natural result of existing 
evils, and has a thousand parallels in 
this city every year that p I tell 
the story because I chance to know its 
particulars, If it were possible for any 
one man to be cognizant of all the like 
eases which occur, he would have a 
story of the sort for every day of the 
year. Given an adequate cause, and 
the result is foregone. Poison will kill. 
If you hang your bed-room with a wall- 
paper whose figures are of dark, rich 
green, laden with venom, the result will 
be that you will die. How long you 
will be about it, will depend on such 
circumstances as your physical capacity 
for resisting the poisonous influence, and 
the amount of antidote you get in your 
daily life. 

The habit of drinking gin at the 
midday half-hour is said to be fearfully 
prevalent among the poor girls who 
work in these places. They seek thus 
to brace up their languid frames against 
the work of the long afternoon before 
them. How intensely they dread the 
hours of Jabor, you cannot realize. No 
galley-slave ever went more unwillingly 
to his toil, each day. Woman’s tears 
are always eloquent; none ever spoke 
more keenly to my heart than those I 
once saw dropping from the eyes of a 
poor girl who bent in pain over her 
task. But my thought was a singular 
one, perhaps you will think, at that 
moment, It was this: I hope the tears 
will not soil the silk on which she sews. 
Was that heartless? Not when you 
know the reason of the thought. If 
the seamstress soils her work, she has 
the damage to pay. It is a dreadful 
misfortune to a poor girl when she gets 
@ little spot on a dress—to pay for 
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which, her wages are confiscated for 
whole days together. 

Of the better class of work-rooms for 
sewing-girls, I cannot, perhaps, present 
a better example than that of a Broad- 
way merchant, nameless here. Cloaks 
are the staple manufacture, and the girls 
here are mostly employed as operators 
of sewing-machines. I wonder if the 
proprietor ever sets foot inside this part 
of his establishment. I wonder if he 
knows how the lady he employs as fore- 
woman treats the poor girls; how she 
grinds them, as if she would pulverize 
them; wrings their sad hearts with 
pain, and gives them frowns and harsh 
words, where smiles and cheer are need- 
ed, if they are ever needed in this world. 
“Oh, the tears which that woman 
causes!” said to me one who knew. 
‘“‘ Her very name is a terror to the sew- 
ing-girls of New York. They think of 
her as babies think of the big ogre who 
eats little boys for his dinner. It would 
be a blessing if some brave man would 
marry her, and take her away!” But 
Miss Grindem is a very valuable woman 
to her employer. She saves so much! 
She increases the profits of the house 
very materially. It would be a great 
loss to part with her. The merchant 
knows, at least, that, under Miss Grind- 
em’s care, his cloak-room turns out 
more work for less money than it ever 
did before. A shilling here and a 
shilling there, stolen under various pre- 
texts from among four hundred girls, 
week by week, makes a fine aggregate 
per annum. But—I have heard you 
were a not unkind-hearted man, Mr. 
Cresus; bethink you, pray, what a 
shilling is to a poor girl! It is more to 
her than ten thousand dollars are to you. 
You could lose that sum ten times told, 
and it would not cause you to suffer one 
privation. You would dine as well, 
dress as comfortably, live as grandly, as 
ever. But the poor girl’s shilling often 
represents a meal—a meal which she 
goes without, if her shilling be taken. 

Column on column would be required, 
in which to follow all the poor girls to 
the shops where they are employed. 
There are hoop-skirt manufactories, 
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where, in the incessant din of machin- 
ery, girls stand upon weary feet all day 
long for fifty cents. There are photo- 
graph galleries—you pass them in 
Broadway admiringly—where girls 
“mount” photographs in dark rooms, 
which are hot in summer and cold in 
winter, for the same money. There are 
girls who make fans—who work in 
feathers — who pick over and assort 
rags for paper warehouses—who act 
as “strippers” in tobacco shops— 
who make caps, and paper bexes, and 
toys, and almost all imaginable things. 
There are milliners’ girls, and bindery 
girls, and printers’ girls—press-feeders, 
book-folders, hat-trimmers. It is not to 
be supposed that all these places are 
objectionable; it is not to be supposed 
that all the places where sewing-girls 
work are objectionable; but among 
each class there are very many—far too 
many—where evils of the gravest char- 
acter exist—where the poor girls are 
wronged, the innocents suffer. There 
are places where there are not sufficient 
fires kept, in cold weather, and where 
the poor girl, coming in wet and shiver- 
ing from the storm, must go immedi- 
ately to work, wet as she is, and so 
continue all day. There are places 
where the “silent system” of prisons is 
rigidly enforced, where there are severe 
penalties for whispering to one’s neigh- 
bor, and where the windows are closely 
curtained, so that no girl can look out 
upon the street—thus, in advance, inur- 
ing the girls to the hardships of prison 
discipline, in view of the possibility 
that they may some day become crimi- 
nals! There are places where the em- 
ployer treats his girls like slaves, in 
every sense of the word. Pause a mo- 
ment, and reflect on ail that signifies. 
As in the South “as it was,” some of 
these girls are given curses, and even 
blows, and even kicks ; while others are 
special favorites either of “the boss,” 
or of some of -his male subordinates, 
and dress well, pay four dollars a week 
for board, and fare well generally—on a 
salary of three dollars a week. 

It is a great wrong, if there were no 
other to say a word about, that a girl 
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must work ten hours a day, or be de- 
barred from working at all, in the close, 
ill-ventilated rooms whither they throng 
daily. Often, her home is miles away 
from her work. To get to the shop in 
time, she must be up long before day- 
light. Three mornings out of every six 
it will happen that she does not pause 
to eat any breakfast, but snatches a 
crust and hurries out into the keen 
morning air. With an empty stomach 
and a languid frame, she walks the long 
distance in a fever of anxiety lest she 
shall arrive too late; in which case 
there will be not only angry looks and 
harsh words from the strict overseer, 
which cut keenly into her trembling 
heart, but there will also be a deduc- 
tion from the scant wages—and the loss 
of each cent “ docked” from her pitia- 
ble pay is worse to her than a whip- 
cut, almost, “Then why don’t she take 
the horse-cars ?” asked a friend of mine, 
in the simplicity of his soul, It certain- 
ly seems a very easy matter for any one 
to “take the horse-cars.” You might 
as well ask why she don’t set up a car- 
riage. She cannot. Twelve cents a 
day for rides! It is as impossible an 
expense to her as if it were twelve dol- 
lars, or twelve hundred—just because 
it is outside the limit of her pay. It 
costs her every cent of her wages to pay 
her board—meagre, dirty, dismal Five 
Points’ board, bordering close on star- 
vation—and how is she going to pay 
for car-rides? She has to dress, too— 
somehow. You may well ask, How is 
she going to pay for clothing, or for 
any thing else, when she pays all her 
wages for board? Perhaps she sits 
down after eating her supper, to earn a 
few cents by shirt-making between that 
and bed-time ; perhaps she does worse. 

Until you have lived the life of the 
working-girl, lady, reading this page, 
you cannot know what their temptation 
is—how hard it is to keep away sin and 
shame. By all the doors at which 
temptation can enter to you, it enters to 
them; and by many other doors of 
which you know nothing by experience, 
It comes in the guise of friendship to 
them, who are utterly friendless in the 
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world. It comes in the guise of love— 
and do you think the poor girl never 
yearns for the caressing touch of love’s 
palm on her aching brow? never longs 
to be folded in the comforting embrace 
of love’s strong arms? Ah, she knows 
the worth of love ! It comes, too, through 
womanly vanity, as it does to her hap- 
pier sisters, who sit higher in the social 
scale. But, in addition to these, temp- 
tation comes to the poor girl through 
the tortures of a hunger which gnaws 
upon the vitals—of a cold which chills 
the young blood with its ice—of a 
weariness under which the limbs trem- 
ble, the head reels, the whole frame sinks 
prostrate. 

If you were starving, and could not 
otherwise get food, possibly you would 
steal it. I would. If hunger will rouse 
strong men to active crime, how easy 
must it be for it to lead the poor girl to 
a merely passive sin! Yet she struggles 
with a bravery which few would give 
her credit for—with this, as with all 
her temptations. There was Agnes ——, 


a beautiful girl of 17, who resisted the 
temptation that came to her through 


her own employer. He discharged her. 
Unable to pay her board, she was turn- 
ed into the streets. It was a bitter day 
in January. For four days she wander- 
ed the streets, looking for work—only 
for work. “I envied the boys who 
shovelled snow from the side-walks, I 
would gladly have done their work for 
half they got.” Hungry, she pawned 
her shaw]. When that was gone, she 
went twenty-four hours without a crumb, 
shivering through the streets. At night 
she slept in the station-house—without 
a bed, thankful for mere shelter. Again 
and again she was tempted; but she 
did not yield. She found work at last, 
and leads her cruel life still, patiently 
and uncomplainingly. There was Caro- 
line G——, who came from the West to 
New York, fancying the great city 
would have plenty of work to give her. 
She, too, wandered the streets, and slept 
at night in the station-house. On the 
third day—which was the Christian 
Sabbath—mercy seemed to have found 
her. A gentlemanly-appearing person 
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spoke to her, and, learning her want, 
offered to give her a place as seamstress 
in his family. He lived a short distance 
in the country, he said, and took her to 
a hotel to stay till next day, when they 
would take the cars for his home. The 
hotel was an elegant one; the room 
given her was hung with silk and lace ; 
but she preferred the hard floor of the 
station-house that night to its luxurious 
state, for her “ protector” was a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 

It is very dreadful to soil literature 
with such matters as these, is it not? 
“Really, now, really—there’s some 
things mustn’t be talked about, you 
know,” says the beast of prey we had 
in the thumb-screws. 

There are worse things to be done in 
this world than soiling literature. It is 
a worse thing to shut our dainty eyes 
to the terrible evils that beset the path 
of the poor girl. It is a worse thing to 
confine charity to curing, forgetting the 

,charity of preventing. There are two 
or three institutions in New York de- 
voted wholly and exclusively to the 
rescue and reformation of fallen wom- 
en. I cannot think of them with- 
out the dreariest of heartaches. The 
work they accomplish is smaller, in pro- 
portion to the efforts put forth and the 
money employed, than that of any other 
charity in the world. One at a time, 
with weary labor and care—as one 
might dip spoonfuls of water from the 
East River—a few abandoned women 
are gathered under its roof, of whom a 
minority are saved, while the majority 
slip back into their old paths, The 
whole work suggests nothing so much 
as the stone of Sisyphus. Back-sliding 
is so fatally easy in that direction ! 

I yield to no man in the leniency 
with which I look on error, the sym- 
pathy I feel for the erring one—general- 
ly “ more sinned against than sinning,” 
more weak than wicked. But prevention 
is more needed in this quarter than cure. 
While you are rescuing one from out 
this slough, a score are entering it from 
the ranks of the’poor girls, tempted as 
no other creatures on earth are tempted. 
They are at the entrance of the ghastly 
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avenue of sin, which, with all its tawdry 
attractions, is drawing them with a 
fatal enchantment; while the fiends of 
Starvation, Cold, and Cruelty, second and 
assist that enchantment by their goad- 
ings. Why do you stand far down this 
avenue, waiting to pick up, with painful 
effort, here and there one of the victims ? 
Why do you not stand at the entrance 
instead? Here, a dollar will do more 
good than will a hundred there. Here, 
no coaxings are necessary ; the poor girls 
will fly to your protection with eager- 
ness, with tears of gratitude ; and here 
your work of salvation is a permanent 
one. Fifteen thousand, they tell us, is 
the number of fallen women in New 
York, among whom you can occasion- 
ally find one, less hardened than the rest, 
who is willing to be coddled into a 
renewal of a virtuous life. You take 
this one, shelter her, feed her, clothe her, 
teach her a remunerative trade, and get 
her a good situation—after all of which, 
ten to one, she goes back to her life 
of vice. The poor girls are at least 
double the number of these women-—per- 
haps triple; and nine tenths of them 
more than willing to retain their virtue, 
and to work hard and faithfully. When 
this throng no longer besets you, give 
all your efforts to the fallen. Till then, 
is not your work a wasteful extrava- 
gance? It is certainly humane, in its 
relation to the fallen; but is it just, in 
its relation to the poor girls? To 
reach your kind offices, they, too, must 
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first fall! Let us bar the entrance, 
before all else.* . 

The giddy life of the town spins on 
unchecked ; the spring comes, and the 
streets are alive with bustle; the sum- 
mer, and the country wooes with its 
flowers; the autumn, and the air is 
laden with balm; the winter, with its 
merry parties in gay salons, its carousals, 
its carnivals; and still the poor girl 
leads on her dismal life, dreading each 
day as it comes with its burden, asking 
her heart if in the future there is to be 
for her nothing but this—nothing but 
toil, nothing but struggle, nothing but 
weariness. Still the demon of Want 
hovers over her with its dark wings, 
watching for tke stumble, the touch of 
sickness, which shall bid him descend 
upon his victim with destruction. And 
little the great city thinks of her—little 
it cares what becomes of her. Nos quo- 
que tela sparsimus. We are all in some 
sense blamable for every wrong. 


* A most praiseworthy effort to this end is that 
which is now being made by the “* Working-wom- 
en’s Protective Union,’”’ whose office is at No. 80 
White-street. Its field of effort is sadly limited, 
through necessity. With proper aid from the 
charitable, it might expand its powers so as to 
ameliorate the condition of the working-girls 
throughout the whole city, to an extent hardly pos- 
sible by any other plan of action, it seems to me, 
If the reader feel interested, he is advised to ex- 
amine the workings of this charity for himself, as 1 
have done. It sends girls to places in the country ; 
it receives the street-wanderer, and protects her ; 
it prosecutes the rascals who cheat; and in various 
ways it serves the poor girls well. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Faces are falsehoods ; hand-shakes, kisses, maw 
Smiles, promises, and words of love, are naught. 
I know, for I believed in them, and fought, 
With all the young strength of my strong young seem, 
To make belief immortal, strangling fears. 


“May God do so to me, and mo 


if aught 


But death part thee and me,” I said, distraught, 
When lean-faced Malice took me by the ears. 


Now I, 


too, am grown hollow-eyed and pale, 


And wander lonely ene the crowded lands, 


Mourning my d 


ead ideal, all unforgot. 


So dreams the childless mother of the wail 
Of infants, and awakes with outstretched hands, 
That fumble in her dead babe’s vacant cot. 
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YEDO.* 


Invvustry, Frucatiry—THEN Prosreriry, WeALTH—THEN Art, Power—Tusn Luxury, Corrurrion— 
Ten Rui! 


Every nation that is any thing is 
conceited. Every nation seeks its own 
glory, and not the glory of another. 
Every nation destroys other nations, to 
magnify itself. These are some of the 
self-evident truths which need no bol- 
stering, and which hereafter will be 
writ in all copy-books. 

Japan is not an exception; England 
is beyond all others; and the United 
States does not lag far behind. 

The two most wonderful insular peo- 
ples of the world are the Japanese and 
the English, and they dislike or despise 
one another; thus: 

“ Alas! wretched people, they have 
no rice!” exclaimed the Japanese, 
when told that in England rice could 
not be raised. “ Half-civilized Asiatics!” 
sneered the English, serene in their own 
excellence. 

How many thousand years the Japan- 
ese have been existing and growing, 
until they number some forty millions 
of brown-skinned people, no man among 
us knows. They have, until now, been 
able to keep out both Western and 
Eastern barbarians, and thus to develop 
a most singular nation and a most com- 
plete civilization—one not surpassed in 
this world, if ever equalled. 

But the day came when their remark- 
able social state was to be shaken ; when 
the most perfect of Oriental civilizations 
was to succumb to Occidental power ; 
when the devouring of a brown race by 
a white race was to be begun. In the 
year 1852, Commodore Perry sailed into 
the Bay of Yedo, with a fleet of Amer- 
ican ships. Why? Not a threat was 
made, not a gun was fired. We had no 


* Name is Ye-do; meaning “ river-mouth ”—not 
Yeddo. 


quarrel with them, they none with us, 
Why were these ships, filled with pow- 
der, and shell, and grim cannon, and 
armed men—why were they there? 
They were there because Mr. Marcy, 
and those who then represented the 
American people, had determined to 
open the ports of Japan to our trade. 
The ships were there to press them open ; 
not to fight, not to destroy, but to 
press. And this pressure, aided by the 
most skilful diplomacy of our Minister, 
Mr. Townsend Harris, accomplished the 
deed. It was done. 

Now, if trade, free and unlimited 
power to buy and sell, to buy cheap and 
sell dear, is the highest and greatest end 
of all human civilizations, then no doubt 
a great blessing to humanity was begun. 
But if not ?— 

Let us see what we can, through the 
eyes of outsiders, of this great and re- 
markable city. 

At the foot of a beautiful woody- 
banked bay stands Yedo, the capital 
city of Japan. Its streets and houses 
come down to the water; they spread 
up over the gentle hills and away, away 
for miles into the fertile land. It has 
a maze of broad streets, and is believed 
to contain two millions of people. A 
circuit of some forty miles does not con- 
tain all its suburbs. 

No squalid misery or accumulations of 
filth encumber the well-cared-for streets, 
and a beggar is rarely seen.* Leagues 
of streets may be traversed, and leagues 
of macadamized and well-kept country 
roads in and around Yedo, and every- 
where is visible a busy, industrious, 
good-humored, and seemingly content- 
ed people. Life is simple and natural ; 


* Alcock’s “ Capital of the Tycoon.” N. Y. 1863. 
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food is healthful and cheap; the man- 
ners of the people are distinguished for 
politeness and kindness. Every one can 
read, and most can write. They have a 
religion which they value. One man 
marries one woman, the same as with 
us; the love between parents and chil- 
dren is strong and universal. 

Fischer says of the ladies: “They 
have a natural grace which cannot be 
described. The Japanese are the most 
fascinating, elegant ladies that I ever 
saw in any country in the world. The 
Japanese gentleman is invariably de- 
scribed as a person of pleasing address 
and most polished manners. The poor- 
est laborer is always spoken to civilly, 
and gives a civil answer.” 

These are the half-civilized Asiatics 
we propose to convert to white ways, 
and persuade to follow our example! 
Perhaps if we know more, we shall be 
more tolerant. 

They are of medium height, and of 
yellowish tinge ; though among the up- 
per classes are fair skins, and women 
who approach ours in delicate beauty. 
They are, on the whole, a robust people, 
and capable of great and persistent ef- 
fort. Our Minister, Mr. Harris, relates 
how one of his attendants (who always 
go on foot beside the horses) ran with 
him thirty miles a day, and at the end 
went capering before him to show how 
fresh he was. They are also a healthy 
people. Their food consists largely of 
rice and vegetables; of which sweet 
potatoes was one in great use. Com- 
modore Perry gave them our pctato, 
which now is in general use. Besides 
rice, they eat wheat, barley, maize, and 
buckwheat. Fruits are limited in num- 
ber, one of which is a kind of persim- 
mon, much more eatable than ours—in- 
deed, quite delicious, Fish, with which 
the waters abound, is consumed largely 
by the people of the city. Flesh-meat 
is not used, for various reasons; first, 
the land is wholly devoted to the pro- 
duction of the utmost food, and of 
course animals cannot be produced; 
second, there exists among them a sort 
of sentiment which inclines them not to 
kill and eat 2 bullock which has been 
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ploughing their ground and bearing their 
burdens; and third, there is a religious 
feeling or rule which forbids it. Poul- 
try and eggs, however, are eaten to some 
considerable extent. Mr. Harris states 
that, when he went there, rice was 
bought at half a cent a-pound, and 
delicious pheasants for two or three 
cents each. The people eat sparingly 
four or five times a day, and the dinner- 
hour is always in the middle of the day. 
They never sit at a table, but, sitting 
on the floor, each person is served with 
his portion upon a tray. Invited guests 
sit opposite the host, and the rest are 
arranged on either side according to rank 
or social value. Women at these times 
do not eat with the men, but take their 
meals by themselves. The simple cook- 
ing is done over small charcoal fires, 
and there is not a chimney in all Yedo. 
So, too, the houses are warmed, when 
warmth is needed, by brasiers of char- 
coal, the fumes of which escape through 
the loose doors and windows. Tea and 
saki are the universal drinks. Tea is a 
simple infusion of the leaves in boiling 
water, not a decoction, as with us. The 
water is poured on, and the delicate 
flavor is drank off while it remains deli- 
cate and delicious. Thus the nerves of 
the Japanese are spared what ours suffer. 
No steeped tea is tolerated in the tea- 
countries, 

Saki is a spirituous drink made from 
rice, and is drunk freely upon festival 
occasions. Then drunkenness is some- 
times seen, but it is not general; and 
an habitual drunkard is never seen. In 
their cups even the Japanese never beat 
their wives; that is seen in England 
and America in its full perfection. 

Dresses are of cotton and silk. In 
summer, laboring men wear only a 
waist-cloth, and children go naked. 
But every body has a holiday suit, and on 
state occasions and holidays unlimited 
silks are indulged in, arranged in what 
seems to us most grotesque fashions ; 
with fanlike wings spreading out upon 
the shoulders. Men and women both 
wear flowing garments which trail upon 
the floors, and we can but admire their 
dexterity in walking while we detest the 
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terrible inconvenience of such a dress. 
The favorite article of ladies’ dress is a 
kind of crimsoa crape, over which blue 
and purple are worn. As the whole peo- 
ple are classed in some eight divisions, 
the dress of each is regulated by custom, 
and is adhered to. There is no trouble 
about fashions, for their minds are not 
distracted about the inventions of Paris. 
But they surpass the women of New 
York or of Paris in some things. At 
the theatres it is not unusual for 
women to change their dress more than 
once, and thus to make a fine display, 
if not to excite the envy of the rest. 

Their grades or classes of society are 
regulated by custom, if not by law; 
and it is curious and significant that 
the merchant or trader ranks lowest of 
all but one, because he is a non-producer, 
and therefore of the least value to the 
community. One is tempted to ask, 
Are these people fools, or are they ‘so 
much wiser than we who elevate the 
merchant to the first rank? Below him 
is the tanner, who works only with the 
offal or dead parts of the animal. 

The temperature of Yedo ranges from 
24° to 84°, and thus there are no ex- 
tremes of heat or cold to be provided 
against. Dress is thus more simple and 
easy than with us, and in summer, as I 
have said, with laboring men it is noth- 
ing but a waist-cloth. 

Schools are common, and education is 
universal, and is a matter of course. No 
pareat or child dreams of not knowing 
what schools teach. Every body can 
read and write, and some other things 
are taught. Besides this are taught— 
what are taught nowhere else, not in 
any civilized or christian country—de- 
ference and a sense of honor. The first 
insures good manners, and the last the 
hari-kari—one of the strangest of cus- 
toms, of which more hereafter. Each 
class is taught only what pertains to his 
trade or profession. Bookstores abound, 
and picture-books for children are plen- 
tiful, so also cheap prints. Poetry is 
written by many, some of which has 
been translated, and is said to be no 
worse than that written by civilized 
people. Newspapers do not exist. An 
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occasional sheet is published and sold 
to meet an occasional want. 

The better educated and leisurely 
classes are fond of books and of study, 
and both men and women read history, 
astronomy, poetry, and logic.* 

At the religious capital of the Em- 
pire, Kioto, are schools, which are at- 
tended by more than four thousand 
scholars. Novels abound, and are very 
cheap. They are read by every body; 
all classes, high and low, enjoy them. 
So far we know of none of them hay- 
ing been translated into our language, 
though some of their poetry has appear- 
ed in Europe. 

The language of these people is strange 
in this, that there are in common use 
three terms or names to express the 
same thing; one of these is used when 
speaking to superiors, one to equals, 
and one to inferiors: that is, there are 
three distinct words to express “ table,” 
and these three words must be used 
carefully. This runs through the whole 
language, and fearfully complicates it 
for a stranger. It will, I fear, forbid a 
large emigration to Yedo, which might 
otherwise result from this article. 

Marriage is either a religious or a 
civil ceremony, and, when religious, is 
performed in the Temple, where the 
bride lights her taper at the sacred fire, 
the groom lighting his from her’s, and 
allowing the two flames to combine— 
symbol of a united love. The bride- 
groom always presents a sum of money 
to the parents of the bride. This sum 
is proportioned to the rank or wealth 
of the parties. It is not as purchase- 
money for the bride, as some have be- 
lieved, but is a sort of dowry or pro- 
vision, which is thus secured for the 
wife in case of her widowhood, and is 
carefully set apart for that purpose. In 
our anxieties to secure women against 
the acts of the husbands now, we might 
well borrow this from these brown-skin- 
ned Japanese. 

Life is simple and easy, and mar- 
riage is universal. The whole outfit © 


* “Sketches of the Japanese,” by Lieut. Silver. 
1867. 
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consists of a few rooms, a few cups and 
trays, a pan for cooking, a tub for bath- 
ing, a blanket to wrap themselves at 
night—and this is all, This is the sim- 
plicity which prevails in all ranks, even 
among the Daimios, princes ‘of the em- 
pire. They have to learn from Paris 
and New York how princes of the em- 
pire ought to live—at least, how they do 
live with us. 

You hear in Paris, and you hear it in 
New York, “ We cannot afford to have 
children, and therefore we do not have 
them.” You never hear that in Yedo. 
Life has been so simple, and man’s 
wants so few, that a good healthy child 
has not been considered a curse. Is this 
to be changed by the “ progress of civ- 
ilization?” God bless them ! 

The relation of parents and children 
is remarkable, yet it is vouched for as 
true. Self-control is sedulously taught ; 
children are never beaten, parents never 
lose their tempers. As children grow 
up, perfect confidence and harmony ex- 
ist; and in many cases, when the son 
arrives at manhood, parents resign their 
property into his hands, in full reliance 
upon his honor and love.* Woman is 
here a companion and friend of man, 
not his slave or servant. Both man and 
woman recognize this fully. 

The women are said to be most kind- 
ly and most industrious, and to make 
excellent wives. When no other work 
is at hand, the spinning-wheel and the 
loom are heard. In the country they 
share with their husbands the labors of 
the field. 

The darker side to this picture—what 
seems dark to us, though not at all so 
to the Japanese—is that, while there is 
but one legal wife, there are as many 
“handmaids” or non-legal wives as a 
man pleases or can afford. These live 
together with the legal wife, who is 
head of all. All the children are legal 
children, and stand equal before the 
law and custom. These women are 
never thrust away, as Abraham thrust 
away Hagar, but belong of course to 
the household. The fondness of parents 


* Silver’s “‘ Manners and Customs.” 
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for children is something most touching 
and most tender. 

There is no attempt at architectural 
effect in their buildings, except in some 
of the temples, and this is very rude. 
The most astonishing facility for sketch- 
ing and painting, particularly of ani- 
mals, prevails; but high art, art with a 
spiritual or moral significance, does not 
exist. But as humorists and caricatur- 
ists they are hardly surpassed; and 
both shops and houses are adorned with 
sketches and pictures which are striking 
and wonderfully free in their treatment. 

The dwelling-houses are nearly all of 
but one story, and are built of wood; 
for as the islands are volcanic, and’ 
earthquakes not infrequent, there is 
safety in no other. These houses are 
of exquisite neatness and simplicity, and 
do not involve a fortune in themselves. 
Glass-windows were unknown before 
the advent of the Western ships. Thin 
paper supplied its place, and very well, 
too. No unhappiness resulted from the 
want of glass. 

A few small or moderate rooms suffice 
for a family; and no such thing as 
squalor, or slums, or ghettos exist in 
any quarter of Yedo. 

There is beggary, and there is vice, 
and there is robbery, in Yedo ; for these 
people are human. The beggars, how- 
ever, are religious mendicants, who fol- 
low it as a profession, and are equiva- 
lent to the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages: few, almost none of the people, 
resort to beggary. Vice, we will refer 
to farther on. It is not the custom 
to leave one’s house after nightfall; 
good livers never do it. All entertain- 
ments and amusements are during the 
daylight. After dark settles upon the 
city, neither the pocket nor life is safe ; 
for then, robbers seem to roam the 
streets, and are not suppressed. Occa- 
sionally—but it is very rare—a house is 
entered and robbed. Our Minister, Mr. 
Harris, says, that for six years his house- 
was never locked, and he never lost the- 
smallest article; and he believes such 
to be the custom of the city. These 
robbers are marauders, belonging to 
the armed bands of the Daimios, who. 
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are obliged to spend a part of the year 
in Yedo, and it may be impossible to 
take and punish them. There are some 
three hundred and fifty of these princes, 
each with his retinue of armed follow- 
ers, and each jealous of the other. It is 
not easy for the Tycoon, who is head 
of all, to put a complete stop to these 
marauders, 

Whatever the crimes, punishments are 
retaliatory—an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. A murderer is killed, 
an incendiary who causes death is burn- 
ed. There is no mercy. 

This most primitive and self-develop- 
ed people have a peculiar habit; they 
never sit on a chair, always on their 
heels, and this among the highest and 
the lowest. It is the first thing a baby 
learns. This custom insures thin calves 
and hollow thighs, and among all Ori- 
ental nations this peculiarity seems to 
exist. The result is an imperfect de- 
velopment and an unsymmetrical figure. 

They are excessively fond of holidays, 
and at such times they go into the 


country on pic-nics, always with their 
families ; they flock to the tea-gardens, 
and they crowd the grounds about the 


temples. Here street-jugglers, top- 
spinners, singers, and story-tellers, find 
quick and sympathetic audiences. A 
sound of enjoyment fills the air, and 
laughter is heard on every hand. Games 
of chance for articles of food, or some 
small stakes, are frequent; but public 
gambling is forbidden, and is severely 
punished. The great holiday takes 
place about January or February, and 
is a period when debts are paid and 
quarrels made up. 

Tea-parties are a universal social 
amusement, At them, the cups and 
bowls used are the very finest and most 
ornamented the lady is able to procure ; 
and she takes the same pride and pleas- 
ure in them that others may in china 
or silver, They have a custom of put- 
ting the tea, ground to powder, into the 
cup, and whipping it up with boiling 
water till it foams ; * but this is not very 
common. 


* MacFarlane’s “ Japan.” 
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A postal system has not been attempt- 
ed. From time to time Government 
sends runners carrying letters from one 
great city to another, and these messen- 
gers make about thirty miles a day. 
This has produced no misery. Horses 
are used but sparingly, and at only a 
slow pace. The rich and great are car- 
ried in a kind of box, called a norimon, 
borne on men’s shoulders, The great 
roads are admirable; and this has al- 
ways been held to indicate a very high 
civilization. Hundreds of years before 
Macadam was born, the Japanese had 
perfect macadamized roads; and pos- 
sibly they may have been in use for 
thousands of years. The Great Road, 
which extends from one end of the isl- 
and to the other, is perfect. Tea-houses 
and taverns are found along it, and it 
is always thronged with travellers, bent 
on business or pleasure. It leads, of 
course, to Yedo. 

What are their occupations? What 
do these millions gathered in this great 
city do, and how do they live? It is 
almost impossible to comprehend how 
the masses live in any city; but here 
life is so simple and so cheap. The city 
is the centre of a great and most pro- 
ductive country. It is the home of the 
Tycoon, and his vast family. Hither 
every year the great princes, Daimios, 
must spend a part of their time; and 
they bring in their trains servants and 
women and soldiers, and money in their 
pouches. 

These Daimios each have in their 
train any number from ten thousand 
down; and in the centre of the city, 
grouped about the Tycoon’s palaces, 
they have their princely residences. 
They may leave the city for six months 
to visit their principalities, but their 
wives and families remain as hostages 
for their fidelity. Yedo, then, has not 
been a commercial city, nor a manufac- 
turing city, but it has been a feudal 
city, grown up about and resting upon 
this vast system of court-life. Here cen- 
tre the power and the revenues of the 
empire, and to supply the wants of this 
feudal system the city devotes itself. 

By nine o’clock in the morning the 
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streets are swept, the shops are opened, 
and in their front traders are crying 
aloud their wares. Hucksters are trund- 
ling their carts through the streets ; and 
merchants are carrying goods to the 
houses of their best customers to induce 
them to buy: such is the fashion here. 

More than five hundred trades are 
represented in the “ Merchants’ Great 
Festival,” which in the month of July 
is celebrated with great pomp in all the 
cities. The festival, like all others, has 
some religious signification, and the 
procession is resplendent with banners 
and cars, and gay with high-colored 
dresses. They halt from time to time, 
and sing songs descriptive of their vari- 
ous callings; and they enjoy the beat- 
ing of great drums, and the clack of 
discordant instruments. Their music 
is frightful. 

The profession of physician is much 
honored, and is worthy of it. Some 
things have existed here for centuries 
of which we know little. One is, the 
moxa, which is the burning of small 
holes in the flesh to relieve pain; it is 
practised by these people upon each 
other, and it is not rare to see a row of 
small holes along the spine. 

Amusements, They flock to the thea- 
tres, and enjoy the plays with great 
gusto; but the female parts are played 
by boys. A favorite entertainment is 
the wrestling match, at which the 
strongest men contend ; they make it a 
profession. So delighted are the spec- 
tators with the winner, that they make 
him presents, and the ladies even strip 
off their clothes to throw to him, which 
they afterward redeem. 

In the springtime whole families love 
to go to the tea-houses, which are plen- 
tiful around the city. These are open, 
cheerful restaurants, where the prettiest 
girls act as attendants. It is a favorite 
occupation, and from these houses many 
of them marry. But it is a curious fact 
that old people love to fly kites, and 
children love to look on. 

The darker side. Of course, there is a 
dark side to life, even in Japan. 

A supervision, a kind of spy-system, 
prevails in the upper ranks, It is every 
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man’s duty to watch his neighbor, and 
to report his misdeeds. The princes, or 
Daimios, are carefully watched, and are 
thus kept in safe compass. Of six 
spies sent into the dominions of one of 
the Daimios, but one came back alive. 
This must insure duplicity, and one 
would suppose must excite suspicion 
and dread ; but it does not with those 
who are innocent. 

The Bible says, “ All men are liars.” 
Sir Rutherford Alcock says, “ All Japan- 
ese are.’ And more than that, they 
all are cheats. No one need doubt that 
this was his experience, for they dis- 
liked and hated foreigners; and’ espe- 
cially do they, and all the rest of the 
world, hate the English, whose arro- 
gance and conceit make them brutal 
and intolerable. They lied to him, no 
doubt, diplomatically; and it is not 
strange if they cheated him, too. But 
it is not possible that his wholesale 
condemnation can be true; for society 
could not go on so smoothly in Japan 
were it the custom. Randall, in his 
“Memorials of Japan,” says: “ The 
slightest infraction of truth is punished 
with severity.” 

We come now to the most intricate 
of all subjects—woman. It is permitted 
to parents to sell their daughters, for a 
term of years, to the business of prosti- 
tution ; and it is not disgraceful. This 
profession is legalized. A quarter of 
the city is set apart for them, where 
they live in good houses, and in com- 
panies, under the direction of a mana- 
ger. They dress well, live well, and 
receive visitors without shame or com- 
punction. They are also visited at their 
houses, socially, by families in good 
standing ; and it is not an uncommon 
thing for men to seek here for wives. 
The girls who enter this life study vari- 
ous accomplishments, such as music, 
dancing, &c., and are among the most 
attractive women of the city. Their life 
is not a disgrace. They exchange visits 
with their parents and friends in the 
city. With regard to their marriage— 
there are many men in the city who 
wish to marry an accomplished woman, 
and who cannot marry one from among 
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the upper ranks, or who cannot pay the 
requisite “dot.” Here they seek and 
find such wives as they want. The law 
provides a careful tariff to be paid for 
the unexpired time of any girl who 
leaves the establishment ; that paid, she 
becomes free. 

Many of the waiters in the tea-gardens 
are not virtuous. They, too, hold their 
social standing. It is most strange and 
unnatural to us; but the question may 
well be asked, How much better or 
worse is our custom? There is no de- 
graded class in Japan, no reeking streets 
or quarters, no wretchedness, no fright- 
ful, hidden iniquity. Whatever the 
evil, all is apparent. 

It remains true that the condition of 
woman in Japan is vastly superior to 
that of any Oriental nation. She is 


subject to no seclusion ; she shares the 
occupations and amusements of her hus- 
band ; she is almost sure of marriage ; 
she has useful occupations; she is not 
trampled in the mire. Infidelity in the 
married state is rare, and is severely 


dealt with. The husband holds the 
avenging sword in his hand, and may 
inflict death. 

Here may be mentioned a strange fact, 
not found anywhere else. Modesty as 
to the person is unknown. The Japan- 
ese, being excessively neat, and bath- 
ing mostly twice a day, great bath- 
houses are found in various quarters of 
the city. At many of these there is no 
separation of sexes, and both men and 
women go through their ablutions en- 
tirely naked, without the slightest idea 
that they violate decorum or delicacy. 
Evil be to him that evil thinks! They 
think no evil, and who can say what 
this practice leads to? The best au- 
thorities do not think it promotes licen- 
tiousness. 

Shocking as this is to us, it is not 
shocking to the Japanese. They are 
appalled at the horrors of the “ social 
evil” in New York, and in London, and 
in Paris, and believe they are purer 
than we. 

The hari-kari, as we call it, is anoth- 
er of the strange customs of Japan. So 
sensitive are these people to their ideas 
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of honor, that no man of any position 
will submit to a public or capital pun- 
ishment that entails disgrace to his 
family and loss of property,—- death 
before dishonor. But hari-kari is sui- 
cide, performed by the ripping open of 
the bowels. This is not permitted to 
all. It is an honor, a sacrifice, reserved 
for the nobility, the military, and cer- 
tain high officials, And these cannot 
be allowed the privilege until a mandate 
is received from the Tycoon himself. 
The bearers of this mandate engage in 
a dangerous business; for they have 
often been waylaid and decapitated be- 
fore they could reach the high culprit. 
If the order reaches him, he takes solemn 
leave of his friends; he wears a white 
and peculiar dress, and enters an en- 
closure, surrounded by retainers bare- 
footed; only an executioner and a few 
friends are allowed within. With a 
sharp and pointed knife he cuts his 
bowels up and down, and then slowly 
bleeds to death. Every word he utters 
is carefully taken down; the exclama- 
tion of pain, the ravings of delirium, all 
are written down and treasured in his 
family as sacred. They are studied to 
discover a hidden or a higher wisdom, 
which shall bless his children or friends. 

After having ripped himself in this 
way, he may thrust the sword through 
his throat, when death is speedy; or 
his eldest son, or a friend, may end his 
suffering by decapitation. With the 
great, the funeral ceremonies are vast 
and imposing, and all ends in burning 
the body to ashes. 

But this form of suicide is practised 
by others than the great ; and a robber 
about to be caught will thus end his 
life, to save himself from the torture 
which might compel from him the 
names of his associates—which, as a 
man of honor, he is bound not to revéal. 
Randall * sums up thus: 

“They carry notions of honor to the 
verge of fanaticism; and they are 
haughty, vindictive, and licentious. On 
the other hand, brawlers, braggarts, and 
backbiters are held in the most supreme 
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contempt. The slightest infraction of 
truth is punished with severity. They 
are open-hearted, hospitable, and, as 
friends, faithful to death. It is rep- 
resented that there is no peril or dan- 
ger they will not encounter to save a 
friend; that no torture will compel 
them to betray a trust; and that even 
the stranger who seeks aid will be pro- 
tected to the last drop of blood. The 
nation, with all their faults and vices, 
evinced qualities which won the hearts 
and commanded the esteem of the mis- 
sionaries.” 

Religion. Sintooism, “ spirit-wor- 
ship,” and Buddhism, are the prevailing 
religions, though both are tinged with 
Confucianism. Sintooism is the oldest 
and most purely national religion. It 
inculcates a high moral standard. The 
chief personage is the spiritual Emperor, 
or Mikado, Every good Sintoo has en- 
shrined in his house his patron-saint, to 
whom he prays and tells his troubles. 
They believe in an after-life, and in re- 
wards and punishments. They hold to 
purity of life and conduct; but they 
believe in charms and indulgences, and 
pay freely for them. Seven months 
after a death, a white lamp hung in 
front of the house tells the passer-by 
that pious souls within are praying 
their departed friend out of purgatory 
into bliss. All respect the lamp; and 
all this people revere their dead. 

Not to kill any thing that hath life, 
not to steal, to be pure, not to lie, not 
to drink intoxicating drinks, are their 
five commandments—which they some- 
times break, the two last most often. 

They make vows in time of distress, 
and build temples, and give to the poor, 
to save their own souls, just as we do. 
Their temples are adorned with cheap 
jewelry, such as is often seen in Europe; 
and the grounds are made attractive 
with flower-shows, menageries, and other 
pleasant things. The priests are much 
the same as elsewhere; some are good, 
some bad. Buddhism has engrafted 
into their primitive religion the doc- 
trines of a future life and an incarnation 
—a Man-God who came to save the 
world. 
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Kioto is the Holy City, where the 
spiritual Emperor resides, This is a 
sort of Rome, to which the faithful turn 
their eyes, and where priests and friars 
abound. 

Sunday, or any regular weekly holy- 
day, is unknown, that custom prevailing 
only among the Jews, and the religions 
which sprang out of theirs; yet every 
tenth day is a sort of holy-day, when 
there are some religious services, and 
when there is a sort of half-rest ; but 
the shops are open, and affairs of life 
are not suspended. They have many 
religious festivals, which they are fond 
of observing, such as New Moons, &c. 

The walls of the temples, or the 
shrines, are hung with prayers against 
some besetting sin, or against all sins, 
which prayers are signed by the prayor. 
So, too, in the great temples may be 
seen hundreds of heads of hair, cut off 
and hung up by devotees; and in one 
of the great temples these accumulations 
have been twisted up into a great cable, 
some three or four hundred feet in 
length. This is sacrifice indeed. 

Their “ Great Holiday ” comes about 
the beginning of their year, in January 
or February. And it is a fortnight of 
feasting and rejoicing. At this time 
merchants and all classes use every effort 
to get out of debt, and all quarrels and 
estrangements are adjusted. There isa 
general exchange of presents, and com- 
plimentary visits are universal. No one 
could see this people at this time, and 
believe them wicked or barbarous. 

The Government is a thorough feudal- 
ism, at the head of which are two Em- 
perors—a spiritual, the Mikado ; a tem- 
poral, the Tycoon. The one issues de- 
crees and grants titles; the other is the 
Executive. The spiritual Emperor is a 
direct descendant of the Gods; he lives 
in the midst of a vast palace at Kioto, 
and never goes beyond it. He has 
twelve wives, and thus his heavenly race 
never becomes extinct. 

These ladies are chosen from the most 
beautiful daughters of the noblest fami- 
lies; they live in separate palaces, and 
spend their time and talents in enter- 
taining the Holy Head of the state. His 
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lot is a hard one—the least to be envied 
of all men in his dominions, He has 
the name, the Tycoon the fact, of sover- 
eignty. 

The dynasty of the Mikado has con- 
tinued unbroken for more than twenty- 
five hundred years. He has been de- 
posed more than once, but the purple 
or the tiara has never gone out of his 
direct descendants. 

The palace of the Tycoon is in the 
centre of the city of Yedo, and includes 
a vast space covered with buildings and 
offices. 

All the lands of the Empire belong 
to the government; there is no fee in 
any individual. The whole lands are 
laid off into portions, and are allotted 
to the cultivator. He pays for them a 
rent in kind of 20, 30, or 40 per cent. 
of the crops. This is the whole taxa- 
tion. They abhor our system, which 
requires rent whether the crop has 
grown or been destroyed by the ele- 
ments. These crops are viewed and 
carefully estimated before they are 


reaped, and each man’s tax is thus ar- 
rived at, which he may pay in kind, or 
in money, at his.option. The Daimios 
each hold districts of greater or lesser 
extent, and they collect their taxes, but 
they are never allowed to collect more 


than the central Government. What 
they collect is divided between them 
and the Tycoon, according to law. The 
taxes of the city population are laid on 
the land they occupy, according to this 
system. 

These feudal princes or Daimios num- 
ber over three hundred, and enjoy rey- 
enues varying from $30,000 to $4,000,- 
000 per year. They occupy and govern 
their territory, and each one in his do- 
minions is almost supreme. But they 
owe an allegiance to the Emperors, and 
are obliged to spend a part of their time 
at Yedo. They are always attended by 
superb bands of armed men, who, almost 
lawless, are sometimes the terror of the 
classes beneath them. This has brought 
about a kind of vassalage; those who 
are engaged in industrial pursuits or 
trade, in the cities, ranking themselves 
‘under the banners of one or another of 
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these feudal princes, to secure his pro- 
tection. 

Thus briefly have I sketched the city 
and people of Yedo. We have before 
us a city vast in extent, with a popula- 
tion of millions, who, as a whole, are 
remarkable for simplicity, for industry, 
for good manners. There is Jess suffer- 
ing here than in any other great city, 
less vice, Jess knowledge, less luxury, 
and far more enjoyment of life. They 
have all they want to work out the 
problem of existence. Kempfer said, 
two hundred years ago, “ Their coun- 
try never was in a happier condition 
than it is now, governed by an arbitrary 
monarch, shut up and kept from all 
commerce and communication with for- 
eign nations.” 

Is this too rose-colored ? Are they in- 
deed only dusky, half-civilized wretches, 
made for the use and benefit of the su- 
perior nations? And are we indeed the 
superior nations, God’s chosen people ? 
Look on this picture, and then on this, 
as painted to-day by an able writer in 
the North British Review. He has de- 
scribed the misery and squalor of Eng- 
lish cities ; then he speaks of the misery 
and squalor of the rural populations : 

“In our agricultural districts a vast proportion 
of the working classes live in hovels, where decency 
is difficult and comfort and self-respect impossible ; 
and in many of our towns, and most of all in the 
metropolis, the number of persons who herd to- 
gether in habitations scarcely ventilated, drained 
imperfectly or not at all, with no water-supply, and, 
in reference to the filth, indecency, and pestilential 
condition of which no language can be too unmeas- 
ured, must be reckoned by hundreds and thousands 
at the least. 

“ The average, the almost invariable, the settled 
hereditary condition of the English peasant is such 
that, even when industrious and sober, he can 
neither own his own residence, nor provide in fru- 
gal plenty the fitting necessaries of life for those 
dependent on him, or lay by any thing for an evil 
day, nor (except by eleemosynary aid) keep out of 
the workhouse in his old age, nor rise out of his 
condition, nor enable his children to do so; ke can 
do none of these things, whatever may be his steadi- 
ness, or willingness, or exertion.” 

Might not this somewhat abate the 
intolerable conceit and arrogance of our 
mother-country ? and ought it not to 
induce us to turn our eyes to the fester- 
ing and growing evils and miseries and 
wickednesses of our own trading civili- 
zation? We are far, very far from being 
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Christians: are we not farther from it 
than these Japanese ? 

Since this was written I have had 
the privilege of consulting with the 
Hon. Townsend Harris, our accomplish- 
ed Minister, who negotiated the first 
treaty with the Japanese; and I think 
I cannot do better than to give his 
replies to my questions in his own 
words, as nearly as I could take them 
down. 

I. Are the people handsome ? 

A few handsome men, according to 
our standard; many beautiful women, 
whose voices are exceeding soft and 
sympathetic. Their conversation shows 
great curiosity and eagerness to know 
about foreign lands and peoples. In 
six years, Mr. Harris says, he never 
saw a woman strike a child, never heard 
a woman scold ; universal good temper 
and good manners seem to prevail. The 
Japanese of the highest class are men 
of perfect manners and address. 

Il. Are the people of Yedo well off, 
humanly speaking ? 

Take the Japanese as a whole, high 
and low, rich and poor, they are the 
best fed, best clad, best lodged, least 
overworked, and most genial and happy 
people upon the face of the earth. 

III. Is life easy, and are the tempta- 
tions to crime as great as with us ? 

Food is abundant and cheap—imagi- 
nary wants rafe; and thus temptations 
to crime are less than with us, though 
the land is no Utopia. 

IV. Do the people show any marked 
sense of humor ? 

They are full of it. The Japanese 
caricaturists are most remarkable. Their 
actors will yet present this comic side to 
the outside world. 

V. Is there any appearance of misery 
to be seen in the streets or houses ? 

None; there is no such thing as 
squalor to be seen in Japan. In the 


houses of the very poorest, a Fifth-ave- 
nue belle might sit upon the matted 
floor without soiling her dress. The 
streets are admirably sewered ; all offal 
and garbage are removed for manure. 

_ VI. Are the people attentive to their 
religious duties, as compared with us ? 
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More so. Temples are always open, 
though the worship is not congregation- 
al. Revival preachers are sometimes to 
be heard. In every house is a shrine. 
In the country you are never out of 
sight of a shrine, or some religious em- 
blems, 

VIL. What prospect is there of the 
people adopting Christianity ? 

There is no bigotry. The people are 
wonderfully open-minded. There is no 
hatred of Christianity as such, only it is 
feared as an engine to cause political 
changes as in the past. The Roman 
Catholic forms of worship in many 
things are so like the Buddhist, that it 
might be easily substituted, if the people 
were once to know they had nothing to 
fear from it. 

VIII. Is the social evil more apparent 
than with us? Does it produce squalid 
masses, as with us ? 

No, I think not. No disgrace at- 
taches to these public women. There 
are no outcasts in Japan. 

IX. Is the want of personal modesty, 
as exemplified in the bathing-houses, an 
indication of vileness or immorality ? 

Nothing of the kind, The whole 
thing is conventional. One portion of 
the body is considered as sacred as 
another; no more, no less, 

X. Do taxation, or the power of the 
government, seem to press heavily on 
the people ? 

No, I think not. 

XI. Do you think the masses, or any 
large portion of the people, wish to 
open their ports to the world ? 

I think now that they do. After the 
treaties, there was an immediate rise in 
prices of such articles as could be ex- 
ported of from 100 to 1,000 per cent. 
But now the distress occasioned by that is 
past, and I think the people are organ- 
ized to meet the new condition of things. 
The Japanese also are a curious and as- 
piring people, and they undoubtedly 
enjoy the freedom of visiting and know- 
ing foreign lands and peoples, which are 
now open to them. 

XII. Do you think the opening the 
ports will benefit the people as a whole ? 

I believe their material comfogts will 
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be diminished by it. If the chief end 
of government be the greatest good of 
the greatest number, then the Japanese 
are nearer that end than we. Twenty 
dollars a-year was once the salary of 
many government officers, upon which 
they lived in comfort. Now it is im- 
possible. All is changed. 

XIII. Is the land well cultivated ? 
and do the upper classes live in the 
country more than in Europe and 
America ? 

There is no such cultivation on earth. 
It is higher than in China; it is the 
perfection of careful, productive cultiva- 
tion. The land being wholly in the 
hands of the cultivators, who hold it 
for the government, there is no such 
thing as a landed gentry. Each man 
who has a perpetual lease holds it so long 
as he cultivates it and produces crops. 
When he fails to do that, he is turned 
off. There is no such thing as purchas- 
ing lands. No land monopoly is pos- 
sible. 

—But we come to a strange page in 
human history. We,and England, aver 
that we are the wisest and best and 
most christian nations of the world. 
And yet we are stark mad to trade. We 
have, in a sort, forced open the Japan- 
ese gates, not to carry them the peace- 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, not to 
tell them of science, and art, and litera- 
ture, and morals, and comfort—not at 
all; but we have done it to compel them 
to trade. We propose to give little, and 
getmuch. We propose to minister to the 
vices and weaknesses of a people because 
we can make much money by that. We 
have done it in India, and in the Pacific 
islands, and in China; and Japan cannot 
escape. 

The lamentations of their Jeremiah 
will be written, and the first chapter is 
spoken. Thus said the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to the English Envoy : 

“With every desire to give the fullest 
execution to the treaties, to meet to the 
utmost of our power your wishes and 
those of the other representatives, we 
still hope it will be borne in mind that 
we are a small country. For centuries 
we haye been isolated from the rest of 
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the world—have produced all that was 
wanted for our own use, but no more. 
Now, suddenly, we have entered into 
foreign relations with five European 
Powers; a large demand has sprung up 
for certain articles of home consumption, 
and with a corresponding rise in prices, 
Thus we see ourselves menaced with a 
great national calamity, and find it is 
impossible we can by any effort meet at 
once this demand by increased produc- 
tion. What is the result? Every thing 
is becoming dearer; our people, who 
have no superfluous means, our officers, 
who are all salaried at very low rates, 
will soon find themselves in absolute 
poverty, and without the means of sub- 
sistence. Where is this to end? We 
know very well that, in time, even in a 
small country like this, an increased 
demand will act as a stimulus to pro- 
duction, and lead to an increased sup- 
ply, and, it may be, thus increase the 
riches of the nation—at least, you tell us 
this is the result shown by universal ex- 
perience, and we are willing to believe 
it; but, in the mean time, what is to 
become of the people unable to subsist 
on diminished means, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, increased dearness of 
every thing? These things wound us to 
the heart |” * 

Such were the words of the wise Min- 
ister; but they stayed not the advanc- 
ing wave of a false civilization and a 
sham progress. 

Out of our trade and impertinent in- 
terference have already grown such tri- 
fles as these : 

First, a rise in prices and a disorder- 
ing of the whole framework of society. 
Second, almost a war between the Ty- 
coon and the Mikado. Third, a war 
(in 1866) between the Tycoon and the 
Prince Negato, who opposed the trea- 
ties. Fourth, an importation of a batch 
of French officers, to teach the Japanese 
the arts of modern warfare. Fifth, the 
deposition of the Tycoon and general 
confusion. 

If this be happiness, I hope the Japan- 
ese will make the most of it. 


* Alcock’s ‘Capital of the Tycoon.” 
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THE POPE AND THE TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


For about eight hundred years the 
popes have been temporal as well as 
spiritual sovereigns. The Papal States 
were as distinctly defined as the terri- 
tory of any monarch in Europe. The 
government of the Pope was recognized 
as legitimate as that of any other sover- 
eign. This government was often cor- 
rupt and wretched in the extreme. It 
is generally represented that it was even 
worse than that of the other dynastic 
despotisms of the continent. Many of 
the popes were apparently sincere and 
good men; but the corruption of the 
times has ever been too strong for them. 

In July, 1691, Madame de Sévigné 
wrote her celebrated letter to M. de 
Coulanges, in which she says: “You 
will find yourself, my poor cousin, very 
much embarrassed in reference to your 
religion, by what you will see here at 
Rome. You will lose all confidence in 
it. And yet I hear of a man of much 
intelligence who drew just the contrary 
inference, from that which he witnessed 
in this great city. He said Christianity 
must surely be divine, or it never could 
live in the midst of such abominations.” 
- For centuries the papal government 
maintained its sway, subject to the 
vicissitudes of the other dynasties of 
Europe. The government is an elective 
monarchy, the sovereign pontiff being 
chosen by the seventy cardinals. Napo- 
leon L., when struggling against com- 
bined Europe, finding the Pope co- 

‘ operating with those allied against him, 

overran the territory, garrisoned the im- 
portant fortresses with French troops, 
and dethroned the Pope as a temporal 
sovereign, France, which in the de- 
lirium of revolution had demolished 
her altars and dethroned God, was un- 
moved by the anathemas of the Holy 
Father. 

When, upon the overthrow of Napo- 
leon I., the victors, assembled in Con- 
gress at Vienna, and in the treaties of 





1815, divided out Europe anew between 
them, the Pope was reinstated in his 
temporal sovereignty. His territory 
was distinctly defined, and all the allied 
powers pledged themselves to recognize 
and to maintain his independence as 
one of the crowned heads of Europe. 
The Protestant as well as the Catholic 
powers were alike bound by this treaty. 
Heretical England and Prussia, as well 
as schismatic Russia, gave it their sup- 
port. In the view of monarchical Eu- 
rope, there is no government more legiti- 
mate or more effectually sanctioned by 
time and treaties, than is the temporal 
government of the popes. 

By the treaties of 1815, Italy was cut 
up into petty kingdoms, dukedoms, and 
principalities, over nearly all of which 
rulers connected with the Austrian 
court were placed. The fortresses were 
garrisoned by Austrian troops, and 
nearly the whole Italian peninsula be- 
came virtually a part of the Austrian 
empire. 

For nearly thirty-five years the trea- 
ties of Vienna were recognized as author- 
ity throughout Europe. All the Powers 
were pledged to maintain them. There 
were several desperate revolutionary 
attempts made by the people to throw 
off the yoke thus imposed, but such 
attempts were invariably crushed with 
a bloody hand. 

The successful revolution in France 
in 1848, which for the third time ex- 
pelled the Bourbons, and which resulted 
in the restoration of the empire under 
Napoleon III., agitated, to the highest 
degree, the popular party all over Eu- 
rope, and led to many conspiracies and 
insurrections. But nowhere was this 
excitement so intense as in Italy, whose 
inhabitants had become desperate under 
the pressure of the Austrian yoke. But 
in Italy, as elsewhere, the dynasties 
were too strong for the unorganized 
masses, The armies of Austria swept 
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the wretched peninsula, and, after one 
wail of woe, Italy seemed again con- 
signed to the repose of the dungeon and 
the tomb. 

Crowds of political refugees fled from 
all parts of Europe to Rome. The 
streets were thronged with that class of 
men who head insurrections, pure patri- 
ots, men of desperate fortunes, men of 
reckless lives, The papal government 
was very inefficient. Rome presented 
the aspect of anarchy. The Pope, Pius 
IX., a weak, kind-hearted, good old 
man, was remarkably liberal-minded in 
his political views, and was earnestly 
engaged in promoting reforms. The 
Pope, Giovanni Mastai, was the second 
son of Count Mastai Ferreti, an opulent 
Italian noble, who resided in the ancient 
town of Sinigallia on the Adriatic. 
He was born May 13, 1792. As his 


elder brother inherited the title and 
estate, Giovanni entered the army, and 
became a member of the Pope’s Guard. 
At Rome, the young soldier fell des- 
perately in love with a beautiful girl 


named Chiara Colonna. She refused 
his addresses, His chagrin was so great 
that he renounced the world and entered 
the Church. Here he soon became dis- 
tinguished for his gentleness of charac- 
ter, his devotion to all apostolic duties, 
and his unbounded charities.* 
Benevolent in disposition, averse to 
violence, and having a horror of blood, 
he sought to rule his subjects by love, 
and was eager to introduce such reforms 
as the people seemed to desire. He was 
not a man of much native power, or of 
much culture, and had but little of that 
administrative ability so essential to 
successful rule. Still he saw clearly 
that the Papal States had fallen below 
many other parts of Europe in all the 
elements of prosperity, and he was ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to promote 
the best interests of his little realm. 
There were three parties around him, 
alike clamorous: 1. those in favor of 
things as they were—the conservatists ; 
2. those in favor of reform; 3. those in 
favor of revolution—the entire over- 


* “Ttaly and the War of 1859,” p. 266. 
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throw of throne and altar. This last 
party was confined almost entirely to 
the streets of Rome. It was the most 
noisy, the most energetic, and embraced 
nearly all the reckless and determined 
men, who, as refugees, were crowding 
the cafés of the metropolis.* 

Count Rossi was at this time prime 
minister of the Pope. He was a very 
able man, of high culture. A professor 
in the University of Bologna, he had 
been exiled in 1818, in consequence, as 
was alleged, of his Protestant principles. 
Retiring to Geneva, he married a 
daughter of the distinguished French 
Protestant, M. Guizot. In France, his 
virtues and abilities soon raised him to 
the peerage. Louis Philippe sent him 
ambassador to Rome. Gregory XVI. 
then wore the tiara. Count Rossi, how- 
ever, gained such credit at Rome, that 
the liberal-minded Pius IX., on his 
accession to the papal chair, made 
Count Rossi his prime minister.t 

The revolutionary party at Rome 
feared Count Rossi, and determined to 
get rid of him. In one of their secret 
societies they decided, by lot, who 
should strike the assassin’s blow. The 
minister was warned of his danger, a 
priest even violating the law of the 
confessional to put him on his guard. 

“Tf any one desires my blood,” he 
replied, “ there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties for shedding it. I shall go on with, 
my duties as usual.” 

On the 15th of November, 1848, 
Count Rossi drove to the Chamber in 
his carriage. The assassins lined the 
court as he entered. They gathered in 
a tumult around him. The appointed 
dagger pierced the jugular vein, and he 
fell dead upon the pavement. The 
deed was performed in the blaze of day. 
The assassin and his accomplices walked 
off unmolested.t ‘ 

The. deputies of the Chamber, then 
in session, being informed of the mur- 
der, and apprehending a similar fate, 
fled in dismay. So great was the terror 
of the hour, and so feeble the govern- 


* Alison’s “ History of Europe,” vol. viii. p. 205. 
*t “Italy and the War of 1859.” 
t Moniteur, November 25, 1848. 
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mental arm, that one dagger-thrust 
seemed to have annihilated papal au- 
thority. 

The pontifical realm consisted of 
nineteen States or departments covering 
an area of seventeen thousand square 
miles, and embracing a population of 
about two and a half millions, A few 
hundred adventurers in Rome, mostly 
refugees from other countries, were for 
the hour masters of the city, which was 
plunged into a state of anarchy. Armed 
to the teeth, and ready for any outrage, 
they assumed the right of imposing a 
government of their moulding upon the 
Papal States. On the evening of the 
assassination they met and prepared to 
force upon the Pope a revolutionary 
government. 

The next morning several hundred 
desperadoes, members of the secret 
societies, followed by an immense con- 
course of such loiterers as are ever to 
be found in the streets of a great city, 
repaired to the palace of the Quirinal, 
the beautiful residence of the Pope. 
The excitement was intense. Was there 
another dagger prepared to strike the 
Holy Father? The leaders of the move- 
ment had selected a list of men whom 
they were about to demand of the Pope 


that he should appoint as his ministers, 


The Swiss Guards, but one hundred 
in number, closed the gates of the pal- 
ace against the insurgents. The mob, 
advancing to break down the gates, re- 
coiled before a few musket-shots thrown 
over their heads. Soon, however, they 
reappeared in formidable military array 
with musketry and cannon. There was 
a brief battle. The gates of the palace 
were blown down. A prelate was shot 
dead in the antechamber of the Pope. 
The Holy Father ordered all resistance 
to cease. A delegation of the revolu- 
tionists entered the presence of Pius IX., 
and ordered him to sign his acceptance 
of the ministry which they had nomi- 
nated. He resisted for a time, but at 
length yielded to the clamor and the 
menace. Loud shouts rang from the 
lips of the crowd as it retired elate with 
victory.* 


* Moniteur, Nov. 25, 1848. 
voL. L— 


The sovereign was now a prisoner in 
his palace, and powerless, Taking no 
part in public affairs, he sought only an 
opportunity to escape. Count Spaur, 
the Bavarian Minister at Rome, ob- 
tained passports for the Pope and his 
own wife, under the name of Dr. Sum- 
ner Kann and wife, from Munich. In 
this guise the Pope entered the Minis- 
ter’s carriage with the Countess Spaur, 
on the 24th of November, the Count 
riding outside as a servant. Thus they 
reached Gaeta, the first. town on the 
Neapolitan frontier.* 

Rome was now left in the hands of 
the revolutionists. They convened an 
assembly, dethroned the Pope, and pro- 
claimed a republic. The Prince of 
Canino, son of Lucien Bonaparte, a very 
stanch republican, was chosen presi- 
dent of the Assembly. 

It will be observed that these events 
took place in November, 1848, when 
France, which had just emerged from 
the revolution which overthrew the 
throne of Louis Philippe, was nominally 
a republic, though under the dictator- 
ship of Cavaignac. This was a month 
before the election of the present Empe- 
ror of France to the Presidency. Every 
intelligent man saw that the revolution- 
ists in Rome were acting insanely. By 
the treaty of 1815, all the Powers of 
Europe were pledged to maintain the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
Austrian troops garrisoned all the for- 
tresses of Italy, excepting Piedmont, 
and Austrian influence was supreme in 
Venetia, in Lombardy, in the, Sicilies, 
and in all the duchies and principalities 
into which the peninsula had been 
parcelled out. It was certain that Aus- 
tria would instantly despatch an army 
to reéstablish the Pope, and that the 
insurgents would be bloodily crushed. 
Count Rossi, who, acting in harmony: 
with the Pope, was the sincere friend ' 
of reform, had warned these unthink- 
ing, reckless revolutionists of their folly. . 

‘“‘ What do you propose,” said he, “ by- 
thus provoking war with Austria? Is 
it Italian independence you seek? Let 
us calculate your forces. You have 


* “Ttaly and the War of 1859,” p. 276, 
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sixty thousand men in Piedmont, and 
not a man more. You speak of the 
enthusiasm of the Italian population. 
I know them. Traverse Italy from end 
to end, and see if a heart beats, if a 
man moves, if an arm is ready, to com- 
mence the fight. The Piedmontese once 
beaten, the Austrians may go from 
Reggio to Calabria without meeting a 
single Italian. 

“T understand you. You will apply 
to France. A fine result, truly, of the 
war of independence, to bring foreign 
armies again upon your soil. The Aus- 
trians and the French fighting on Italian 
soil! Is not that your eternal, your 
lamentable history? You would be 
independent. France is so already. 
France is not a corporal in the service 
of Italy. She makes war when and for 
whom she pleases. She neither puts 


her standards nor her battalions at the 
service of any one else.” * 

The warning was unheeded. Rossi 
was assassinated. The revolution was 
recklessly pushed on, which it was cer- 


tain that Austria had both the power 
and the disposition immediately to 
crush, The new, tumultuous, unorgan- 
ized French government, under the 
military dictatorship of General Cavai- 
gnac, a good soldier but an incapable 
sovereign, was greatly agitated by the 
state of affairs in Rome. It was certain 
that Austria would immediately inter- 
vene, to place the Pope again upon his 
throne. The pontiff then, under such 
supreme obligations to the Austrians, 
and holding his sceptre through the 
protection of their armies, would be 
compelled to govern under those prin- 
ciples of absolutism which Austria 
might dictate. Thus the papal power, 
morally the greatest power in Europe, 
would be in entire subservience to the 
Empire of Austria. France, just enter- 
ing upon her new career of government 
for the masses of the people, and not 
for the nobles aloue, could not safely 
permit this, 

Under these circumstances, General 
Cavaignac, who was not a statesman, 


* D’Hausonville, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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and who had no clear line of policy 
marked out, by virtue of his dictatorial 
powers despatched three steam-frigates 
to Civita Vecchia to take the Holy 
Father under the protection of France, 
and to convey him to France if he 
would accept the hospitality of the 
French Republic. The question was 
earnestly discussed in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and yet no definite 
instructions were given to the troops. 
The radical republicans hoped that the 
troops would sustain the revolutionary 
government in Rome. The more mode- 
rate party feared that this would be 
regarded by the European powers as an 
act of propagandism of insurrection- 
ary principles on the part of France, 
and thus bring all the dynasties into a 
new alliance against the Republic. All, 
however, alike agreed that French in- 
tervention was necessary. 

“Tf we allow Austria,” said M. 
Barrot, “ time to go to the Eternal City, 
it will be, in the first place, a very 
serious injury to French influence in 
Italy. It will also insure the reéstab- 
lishment of absolutism in Rome, as in 
the time of Gregory XVI. Let us then 
intervene ourselves, that the Cabinet of 
Vienna may not acquire an undue influ- 
ence in Italy, and that we may prove a 
safeguard to Roman liberty.” * 

The action of General Cavaignac, in 
despatching a fleet for the protection 
of the Pope, was approved by a major- 
ity-vote of the Assembly. Louis Napo- 
leon, then a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, was not present when the vote 
was taken. It was universally under- 
stood that he would soon be President 
of the Republic, and all eyes were fixed 
upon him. He was censured for not 
committing himself for or against the 
measure. This led him to write the 
following letter to tle Constitutionnel : 

“Mr. Eprror: Understanding that my declining 
to vote on the question relating to the Civita Vec- 
chia expedition has been made the subject of re- 
mark, I think it my duty to declare that, though 
altogether of the opinion that all proper measures 


for effectually securing the liberty and authority ot 
the Sovereign Pontiff should be supported, I could 


* « Histoire Complate de Napoléon III., par MM. 
Gallix et Guy,” p. 197. 
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not approve, by my vote, of a military demonstra- 
tion that to me seemed dangerous even for the 
sacred interests it is intended to protect, and of a 
nature to compromise the fate of Europe. 

“ Receive, &c., Louis N. Bonaparte.” 

Many thought that this letter revealed 
a secret leaning towards the revolution- 
ists in Rome. And when it was, soon 
afterwards, learned that the Prince of 
Canino, Louis Napoleon’s cousin, was 
president of the insurrectionary assem- 
bly at Rome, Louis Napoleon was 
accused of being in secret correspond- 
ence with him for the purpose of revolu- 
tionizing all Italy. The so-called friends 
of order, in France and throughout 
Europe, were alarmed. The heir of 
Napoleon bore a charmed name, which 
would electrify the masses in all lands. 
Should he place himself at the head of 
revolutionary propagandism, billows of 
blood and woe would surge over all 
Europe.. 

France was Roman Catholic. Even 
in the cities the overwhelming majority 
of the people, and in the country almost 
the whole population, were devotedly 
attached to that form of the christian 
faith of which the Pope was the recog- 
nized head. Nothing could be more 
obnoxious to these millions of the 
French people than to have the Holy 
Father treated with disrespect. Louis 
Napoleon was then candidate for the 
presidency. His enemies began to urge 
that he was the foe of the Catholic 
faith, and that he wished to dethrone 
and degrade the Pope. This called out 
the following letter, addressed to the 
Pope’s nuncio, then in Paris: 

“ Monstcnor: Iam unwilling that you should 
give credence to the reports tending to render me 
an accomplice of the Prince of Canino’s conduct at 
Rome. Fora long time I have had no intercourse 
with the eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte; and I 
deplore with all my soul that he has not perceived 
that the maintenance of the temporal sovereignty 
of the venerable head of the Church is intimately 
connected with the lustre of Catholicity, as well as 
with the liberty and independence of Italy. 

“Receive, &c., Louis N. Bonaparte.” 

Soon after this, France, with almost 
undivided voice, placed the sceptre of 
executive authority in the hands of 
Louis Napoleon. Never did a ruler 


assume power surrounded by greater 
difficulties both at home and abroad. 
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The Pope was then a fugitive at Gaeta, 
in the kingdom of Naples. The three 
French war-steamers sent by General 
Cavaignac to Civita Vecchia had ac- 
complished nothing. Austria was gath- 
ering an army to march upon Rome. 
Not a single nation in Europe recog- 
nized the revolutionary government 
established there. The ambassadors 
from all the foreign courts still paid 
their homage to the pontifical govern- 
ment, and were gathered around the 
Pope at his humble court at Gaeta. 

There were three courses, and three 
only, from which the President of the 
French Republic could choose: 1. He 
could join the reyolutionists, and send 
an army to Rome to dethrone the Pope, 
and establish a republic: this would 
be throwing the glove of defiance into 
the face of Europe, and would introduce 
a general war. 2. He could recall the 
little fleet which Cavaignac had sent to 
Civita Vecchia, and assume entire neu- 
trality: this would enable Austria to 
replace the Pope upon his throne, to 
impose upon him her principles of 
absolutism, and become more than ever 
the dominant power in Italy. 38. He 
could intervene in behalf of the Pope: 
the Pope could thus be encouraged in 
his measures of reform, and French 
liberalism, instead of Austrian absolu- 
tism, would gradually gain the ascend- 
ency in Italy. 

France chose the latter course. A 
detachment, consisting of three thou- 
sand five hundred men from the army 
of the Alps, was sent to Civita Vecchia, 
commanded by General Oudinot, son of 
the distinguished marshal of the same 
name under Napoleon I. The expedi- 
tion sailed from Toulon on the 22d of 
April, 1849. It entered the harbor of 
Civita Vecchia on the 25th. There 
were two parties in France, impassioned 
parties: one in favor of the restoration 
of the Pope, and the other in favor of 
his dethronement. It does not seem to 
have been at first very distinctly known, 
either in France or in the Papal States, 
which side the French troops would 
sustain. 

They landed on the 25th, unopposed, 









and, with reinforcements swelling their 
force to about six thousand men, com- 
menced their march towards Rome. 
General Oudinot issued the following 
proclamation : 


“INHABITANTS OF THE Roman States: A 
French army-corps has landed upon your terri- 
tory. Itis not its object to exercise an oppressive 
influence, or to impose upon you a government not 
conformed to your wishes. The corps comes only 
to preserve you from the greatest misfortunes, and 
to facilitate, if it can, the establishment of a régime 
equally separated from the abuses forever destroyed 
by the illustrious Pius IX., and from the anarchy 
of these last times.” 


The Roman revolutionary Assembly, 
after a long debate, decided that the 
expedition imperilled their republic, 
and resolved to repel it by force. Gen- 
eral Oudinot encountered, under the 
walls of Rome, unexpected resistance, 
and, after a pretty severe battie, was 
driven back with considerable loss. 
Louis Napoleon wrote to him as follows, 
from the Elysée, on the 8th of May: 


“My pear Generat: The telegraphic intelli- 
gence, announcing the unforeseen resistance you 
have met under the walls of Rome, has given me 
much pain. I had expected that the inhabitants 
of Rome, opening their eyes to evident reason, 
would receive with joy an army that came amongst 
them to accomplish a benevolent and disinterested 
mission. 

‘« This has not been the case. Our soldiers have 
been received as enemies. Our military honor is 
pledged. I shall not suffer it to be injured. You 
shall have reinforcements. Tell your soldiers that 
I appreciate their valor, and share in their trouble, 
and that they can always rely upon my support and 
gratitude. 

“Receive, my dear General, the assurance of my 
high esteem. 

“ Louis NAPOLEON Bonaparte.” 


In the President’s message to the 
Corps Législatif a few weeks after, on 
the 6th of June, he said : 


“ At Rome, a revolution has been effected which 
deeply moved the Catholic and the liberal world. 
During the last two years we have seen a Pontiff, 
who has taken the initiative in useful reforms, and 
whose name, repeated in hymns of gratitude from 
one end of Italy to another, was the symbol of lib- 
erty and the pledge of all hopes, when suddenly it 
was heard with astonishment that that Sovereign, 
lately the idol of his people, had been constrained 
to fly from his capital. 

“The acts of aggression which compelled Pius 
TX. to leave Rome, appear, in the eyes of Europe, 
to be the work of a conspiracy, rather than the 
spontaneous movement of a people who could not, 
in a moment, have passed from the most lively en- 
thusiasm to the most afflictive ingratitude. The 
Catholic powers sent ambassadors to Gaeta, to de- 
liberate upon the important interests of the papacy. 
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France was represented there. She listened to all 
parties, without taking sides. But after the defeat 
of Novara, affairs assumed a more decided aspect. 
Austria, in concert with Naples, responding to an 
appeal from the Holy Father, notified the French 
Government that those two powers had decided to 
march upon Rome, to establish there uncondition- 
ally the authority of the Pope. 

*‘ Being thus obliged to take some action, there 
were but three courses which we could pursue: 
either to oppose by arms all intervention—and in 
that case we should break with all Catholic Europe 
—for the sole interest of the Roman republic, which 
we have not recognized ; or to leave the three coa- 
lesced powers to reéstablish, at their pleasure and 
unconditionally, the papal authority ; or to exer- 
cise, of our own accord, direct and independent 
action. 

“The Government of the Republic adopted the 
latter course. It seemed to us easy to satisfy the 
Romans that, pressed on all sides, they had no 
chance of safety but from us; that if our presence 
had for its result the return of Pius IX., that sove- 
reign, faithful to himself, would take back recon- 
ciliation and liberty ; that we, being once at Rome, 
would guarantee the integrity of the territory, by 
taking away from Austria all pretexts for entering 
Romagna. We even hoped that our flag, planted 
without resistance in the centre of Italy, would 
have extended its protective influence over the 
whole of the peninsula, to none of whose griefs can 
we ever be indifferent. 

“The expedition to Civita Vecchia was then re- 
solved upon in concert with the national Assembly, 
which voted the necessary supplies. It had all 
the chances for success. The information received 
from Rome all agreed that, with the exception of a 
small number of men who had seized upon power, 
the population awaited our arrival with impatience. 
Simple reason taught us that it must be so; for, 
between our intervention and that of the other 
powers, the choice could not be doubtful. 

** A concurrence of important circumstances has 
decided otherwise. Our expeditionary corps, small 
in numbers, | since serious resistance had not been 
anti barked at Civita Vecchia, and the 
Government i is instructed that if, on the same day, 
it could have arrived at Rome, the gates would 
have been thrown open with joy. But while Gene- 
ral Oudinot was notifying the Government at Rome 
of his arrival, Garibaldi entered there, at the head 
of troops formed of refugees from all parts of Italy, 
and even from the rest of Europe. His presence, 
as may be imagined, increased suddenly the force 
of the party of resistance. 

“On the 30th of April, six thousand of our sol- 
diers presented themselves before the walls of Rome. 
They were received with cannon-shot. Some even, 
drawn into a snare, were taken prisoners. We all 
must mourn over the blood shed on that sad day. 
That unexpected conflict, without changing the 
final accomplishment of our enterprise, has para-‘ 
lyzed our kind intentions, and rendered vain the 
efforts of our negotiators.” 


The repulse roused the military pride 
of France. The stain could only be 
efiaced by victory and the capture of 
Rome. In the meantime, Austria was 
gathering her forces for the unequal 
conflict. The King of Naples had put 
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in motion a force of nine thousand men, 
infantry and cavalry, and fifty-two guns. 
These troops constituted in reality but 
a wing of the Austrian army. At the 
same time, a Spanish division of six 
thousand men, auxiliary to the Neapoli- 
tans, disembarked at Gaeta, to assist in 
restoring the Pope. 

The situation of the insurgents was 
desperate. These Powers were pledged, 
by the treaties of 1815, to maintain the 
temporal sovereignty. Their hearts were 
in the enterprise, for it was a matter of 
infinite moment to them that absolutism 
should reign in Italy. France refused 
any codperation with these forces, and 
moved energetically, that French, not 
Austrian influence, might have the 
ascendency in the peninsula. 

Mazzini was at this time in reality 
Dictator at Rome. He was a man of 


mark, Born at Genoa, in 1809, of a very 
noble mother, he studied law, adopted 
extreme democratic principles, and 
devoted his tireless energies, through 
a series of unsuccessful struggles, to 


their dissemination. He was a man of 
much ability, and an eloquent speaker 
and writer. While one of the most 
restless and determined of revolution- 
ists, he possessed singular purity of 
character, and was fond of retirement 
and study. Though the wisdom of his 
movements may be questioned, no one 
can doubt the sincerity of his consecra- 
tion to what he deemed to be the cause 
of the people.* ; 

The quiet, noiseless energy of the 
French President was marvellous. Re- 
inforcements were immediately des- 
patched from Toulon. Before Austria, 
Naples, or Spain could act, General 
Oudinot was ready to advance from 
Paoli with twenty-eight thousand men 
and a train of seventy pieces of artillery. 
The President of France, anxious to 
avoid the effusion of blood, sent M. 
Lefrege, a diplomati¢ agent, to the rev- 
olutionary government at Rome, to urge 
upon its leaders the impossibility of 
their resisting Austria, should France 
withdraw ; and that the French protec- 


* “Ttaly and the War of 1859,” pp. 277-285. 
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tion would secure equal rights for all, 
while Austrian domination would con- 
sign Italy to unrelenting civil and eccle- 
siastical absolutism. These pacific 
measures were unavailing. 

We have said that Mazzini was Dic- 
tator. Nominally, the executive power 
was in the hands of a triumvirate, 
Mazzini, Ancellini, and Saffi. They 
had adopted vigorous measures for de- 
fence, Heavy artillery was mounted 
upon the walls and ramparts, and a 
force of twenty thousand men, with two 
hundred heavy guns, had been collected. 
General Oudinot was much embarrassed 
in the assault from his anxiety to avoid 
injuring any of the inestimable trea- 
sures of art or of the stately monu- 
ments of antiquity with which the city 
abounded. 

The siege was commenced the 2d of 
June, 1849. Not a shell would the 
French commander allow to be thrown 
over the walls. In a despatch which 
the President sent him, through the 
Minister of War, he said: 

“The President intends that the monuments of 
Rome, which are the admiration of all civilized peo- 
ple, should be honored and protected. Act so that 
art and history may not have occasion to deplore 
the ravages inseparable from a siege. If you are 
forced to carry the city by assault, remind your 
soldiers that they are not at war with the inhabit- 
ants of Rome, but with their oppressors and their 
real enemies. Burn more powder, if necessary. Put 
off the capture of the city a day or two to spare the 
blood of our brave soldiers.’’- 

On the 2d of July, the white flag of 
surrender was hoisted on the castle of 
St. Angelo, and the French army entered 
the city. Though the authority of Pius 
IX. was thus reéstablished in Rome, he 
did not immediately return to the city. 
The government was temporarily en- 
trusted to three cardinals. These eccle- 
siastics, strongly prejudiced in favor of 
old usages, and indignant in view of 
the outrages which the revolutionary 
party had committed, began, regard- 
less of the reforms which the good old 
Pope had inaugurated, to reintroduce 
the despotism of the ancient régime. 
As the authority of the papal govern- 
ment was maintained by the French 
army, this placed the Republic in the 
unenviable position of upholding a 
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power which was trampling upon pop- 
ular rights. The President accordingly 
wrote the following letter to Marshal 
Ney, his orderly officer at Rome. It 
was dated at the Elysée, August 18, 
1849; 


“My pear Ney: The French Republic has not 
sent an army to Rome to smother Italian liberty, 
but, on the contrary, to regulate it, by defending it 
from its own excesses, and to give it a solid basis, 
by restoring to the pontifical throne the prince who 
had boldly placed himself at the head of all useful 
reformas. 

“T learn with pain that the intentions of the 
Holy Father, and our own action, remain sterile in 
the presence of hostile passions and influences. As 
the basis of the Pope’s return, there are those who 
wish for proscription and tyranny. Say to General 
Rostolan, from me, that he is to allow no action to 
be performed, under the shadow of the tricolor, 
that could distort the nature of our intervention. 
I thus sum up the reéstablishment of the temporal 
power of the Pope : 

** General amnesty ; secularization of the adminis- 
tration ; code Napoléon, and liberal government. 

‘I was personally wounded, when reading the 
proclamation of the cardinals, to see that there was 
no mention made of the name of France, or of the 
sufferings of our brave soldiers. Every insult in- 
flicted on our flag, or on our uniform, pierces me to 
the heart. And I beseech you to have it known 
publicly, that if France does not sell her services, 
she wishes at least to get credit for her sacrifices 
and self-denial. 

“When our armies made the tour of Europe, they 
left everywhere, as a trace of their passage, the 
destruction of feudal abuses and the germs of lib- 
erty. It shall not be said that, in 1849, a French 
army could have acted differently, or produced 
other results. Tell the General to thank the army, 
in my name, for its noble conduct. I am grieved 
to learn that even physically it bas not been treated 
as it deserves. Nothing should be neglected to 
have our troops comfortably established. 

“ Receive, my dear Ney, the assurance of my sin- 
cere friendship. 

“ Louis NaroLtson Bonaparte.” 


For several years the French army 
remained in Rome. Its withdrawal at 
any time would have been immediately 
followed by the entrance of the Austrian 
troops. But at length all Italy, aided 
by France, threw off the Austrian yoke, 
and its fragmentary divisions of king- 
doms and dukedoms, with the excep- 
tion of the Papal States, became united 
under King Victor Emanuel. By the 
treaty of Villafranca, which was the re- 
sult of the campaign of Solferino, 
France, Austria, and Italy pledged 
themselves still to maintain the integ- 
rity of the Papal States and the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope. As 
Austrian domination was no longer to 
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be feared, gradually the French troops 
were withdrawn from Rome. 

Upon the expediency of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope there is much 
diversity of opinion among the most 
intelligent and devout Catholics, In 
the year 1810, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Nompere de Cham- 
pagny, Duke of Cadore, in a report 
made to the Emperor Napoleon I. upon 
affairs at Rome, says : 


*¢ All the pages of history attest the evils which 
have resulted from the temporal power of the 
popes. The unity of religion and the sacredness of 
worship do not require that the chief of the Church 
should bea sovereign. It was not so in the first 
ages of the Christian religion. In causing this 
abusive sovereignty to cease, your Majesty will in- 
troduceno change into spiritual things. The Bishop 
of Rome, wherever he may reside, will continue to 
be chief of the Church, and his power will be ever 
the same.” * 


On the other hand, it is said: 


“Tt is as important to England, to Russia, to 
Prussia, as to France and Austria, that the august 
representative of the unity of Catholicism should be 
under no constraint or humiliation or subordina- 
tion. Rome is the centre of a moral power too uni- 
versal for it not to be for the interests of all the 
governments and all the peoples that that power 
should be unconstrained. The necessity of the tem 
poral power of the Pope in the double irterest of 
religion and of the temporal order of Europe is 
demonstrated.” t 


Lamartine, in 1847, writes : 


‘¢One can scarcely conceive of the whimsical 
mechanism, complicated, confused, of the govern- 
ment of the papacy at Rome. Behold its definition 
ina few words: Zhe vices of all kinds of govern- 
ments, without their advantages, reunited in a single 
government. 

“The temporal government of the papacy at 
Rome is at the same time a theocracy, or the gov- 
ernment of an eternal pontiff; an oligarchy, or the 
government of a small number of influential men 
in the state, the cardinals; a morarchy, for the 
Pope is king; a republic, for the chiefs of the oli- 
garchy choose him ; an aristocracy, for the Roman 
princes are the vassals of the Pope, and the suzer- 
ains of the people ; a democracy, for election is the 
principle of the sovereignty ; in fine, foreign domi- 
nation, for the cardinals, grand electors of this 
elective monarchy, belong to all the powers of Italy, 
friends or enemies of Rome, and to all the Catholic 
nations of the globe, strangers to the interests of- 
Rome. 

“Thus this mode of government has the incon- 
veniences, the feebleness, the tyranny, the disorders, 
and the vices of theocracy, of oligarchy, of aristoc- 
racy, of democracy, of monarchy, of a republic, and 
of foreign domination. But it has none of their 


* « Report au Sujet des Affaires de Rome, adress 
par le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres a L’Empe- 
reur, le 13, Febrier, 1810.” 

t “Le Pape et le Congrés,”’ Paris, 1859. 
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benefits. And why? Because to all these vices it 
adds the vice of vices, in matters of government— 
instability. Itis temporary, it is of brief continu- 
ance, it is precarious, it is fugitive. The electoral 
oligarchy of cardinals, eager, as Roman history tells 
us, for some one whose reign will be short, elect an 
old man, choose a hand so debilitated that it will 
soon fall beneath the weight of the sceptre.” 

But M. Thiers, who says, in the Corps 
Législatif of France, “I'am a Roman 
Catholic, and I earnestly desire to see 
that grand worship perpetuated and 
extended,” earnestly advocates the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope, as essen- 
tial to the repose of Europe. ‘“ There 
is,” he says, “no possible dependence 
for the Pope, but in the temporal sove- 
reignty.” 

The question, it must be admitted, is 
one of much difficulty. The Pope 
wields a moral power over the Catholic 
world which can scarcely be appreci- 
ated. It is estimated that there are two 
hundred millions of Catholics who 
recognize his supremacy, who regard 
him as the vicegerent of Christ upon 
earth. This is an immense power for 
one man to wield—greater than that of 


any sovereign in Europe. Hence the 
monarchies of Europe, Catholic and 
Protestant, decided, in the treaties of 
Vienna in 1815, that it was not expedi- 
ent that the Pope should be the subject, 
and thus under the control of any other 


power. All governments were inter- 
ested in this question. The Roman 
Catholic population of the United 
States is estimated at between four and 
five millions.* In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, there are, according to the 
official census, nearly six and a half 
millions of Catholics. If the Pope 
were a French subject, residing in Paris, 
this would give France fearful power in 
case of a war with England. It was, 
consequently, not without reason that 
the Congress of Vienna decided that 
the Pope should have an independent 


* American Annual Cyclopedia, 1865. 
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territory, small in size, with but few 
inhabitants, where his independence 
should be maintained. As he could 
have no power of his own to maintain 
it, the Allies pledged themselves to do 
80. 

At the peace of Villafranca these obli- 
gations to respect the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope were solemnly re- 
newed by Francis Joseph, Louis Napo- 
leon, and Victor Emanuel, in behalf of 
Austria, France, and Italy. Under these 
circumstances, with Italy as well as all 
the rest of Europe pledged to the sup- 
port of the Pope, Garibaldi gathers an 
army of adventurers, a mere handful, 
and invades the Papal States to de- 
throne the Pope, annex his realms to 
Italy, and drive him forth as a vaga- 
bond until some Power shall offer him 
a refuge. If the Pope would consent 
to become a Frenchman, France could 
well afford to assign to him ample terri- 
tory and princely revenues, But France 
and Victor Emanuel, assuming that 
treaties are made to be kept and not to 
be broken, promptly interfere; and the 
insane adventure of Garibaldi termi- 
nates in his ruin. 

But all Europe is now agitated by 
the question. Italy is united under one 
kingdom, with the exception of the 
Papal States. There is a widespread 
desire that the Papal States should be 
annexed to the rest of Italy, and that 
Rome should become the capital. The 
subject is involved in many difficulties. 
“We can only settle the question,” says 
Garibaldi, “by iron and by blood.” 
“No,” says Louis Napoleon, ever anx- 
ious to avoid war; “let us not settle it 
brutally by iron and by blood, but 
rationally by a friendly conference of all 
the Powers.” Thus the matter now 
stands, France proposes a congress. 
It remains for the other Powers to de- 
cide whether they will accede to the 
proposal. 
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. EXILE. 


My days of city life give me no hope; ~* 

They pass along, unheeding city ways, 

To find a happy place that once was mine, 

And meet a love which has forsaken me. 

Blind in these stony streets, dumb in their crowds, 
What can I do but dream of other days ? 

Whose is the love I had, and have not now ? 

If it be Nature’s, let her answer me. 

It wanders by the blue, monotonous sea, 

Where rushes grow, or follows all the sweep 

Of shallow summer brooks and umber pools. 

Or does it linger in those hidden paths 

Where star-like blossoms blow among dead leaves, 
And dark groves murmur over darker shrubs, 
Birds with their fledgelings sleep, and pale moths flit ? 
With sunset’s crimson flags perhaps it goes, 

And re-appears with yellow Jupiter, 

Riding the West beside the crescent moon. 

Comes it with sunrise, when the sunrise floats 
From Night’s bold towers, vast in the East, and gray 
Till tower and wall flash into fiery clouds, 

Moving along the verge, stately and slow, 

Ordered by the old music of the spheres ? 
Perchance it trembles in October’s oaks ; 

Or, twining with the brilliant, berried vine, 
Would hide the tender, melancholy elm. 

Well might it rest within those solemn woods 
Where sunlight never falls—whose tops are green 
With airs from heayen,—its balmy mists and rains,— 
While underneath black, mossy, mammoth rocks 
Keep silence with the waste of blighted boughs. 

If winter riots with the wreathing snow, 

And ocean, tossing all his threatening plumes, 
And winds, that tear the hollow, murky sky, 

Can this, my love, which dwells no more with me, 
Find dwelling there,—like some storm-driven bird 
That knows not whence it flew, nor where to fly, 
Between the world of sea, and world of cloud, 

At last drops dead in the remorseless deep ? 











—* 











TOO TRUE—A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PHOTOG: RAPHS, 


THERE was quite achange in the pro- 
gramme for July; a change which left 
Elizabeth Cameron more lonely and dis- 
satisfied than she, in the unselfishness 
of her disposition, would care to ac- 
knowledge. 

Mr. Dassel kept his promise of calling 
on Mrs. Grizzle the morning after the 
Séte champétre ; and the result of that 
visit was of considerable importance. 
Later in the same evening he communi- 
cated it to Elizabeth. Mrs. Grizzle had 
renewed her solicitations that he should 
take charge of “her Sam’s” mind and 
manners—a delightful employment, as 
Louis remarked, and one which would 
tax his resources heavily! She farther 
proposed that he should accompany 
them to Newport, as one of the family, 
she paying his expenses, in consideration 
of his services in imparting “an air of 
style” to her party, and secretly over- 
looking and directing the young gentle- 
man—correcting his grammar, “ posting 
him up” on matters of etiquette, and 
training him in the art of spending his 
newly-acquired money like one “to the 
manor born.” 

“Think of it! think of it, Bettine!” 
said Dassel, with one of his gayest 
laughs; “will I not truly have found 
my place on earth, at last ?—trainer-in- 
general to this young thorough-bred, 
whose greatest ambition is to appear 
‘ fast "—for he has not the nerve to be 
really so. What an esthetic employ- 
ment for a blue-blooded Baron, whose 
castles have stood for six hundred years 
staring at their reflections in the lovely 
Rhine! Mrs. Grizzle tells me that she 
is to take carriage, coachman, ‘ chamber- 
maid,’ and all! A horse for Sammy! a 
horse for the Baron! Oh, we shall be 
grande!” 

“T thought’ you were too proud, 
Louis.” 


“What has pride to do with it, now 
that I am so soon to have a little family 
to look after—a sweet wife, to cling to 
me, and ask me for pretty things, be- 
tween her kisses? Zhen I shall have 
pride. I have too much now, child; I 
know that. I have pride to wish to 
take good care of you-when I get you. 
And I think I see the way to cultivate 
this good lady’s republican passion for 
rank to my own advantage. But if I 
engage with her, it cannot be for less 
than three months, That will delay 
our wedding one whole month. What 
does my Bettine say to that? Is it, 
then, worth the sacrifice ?” 

“You know best about business mat- 
ters, Louis.” 

He was patting her hand so tenderly, 
looking into her face so earnestly, Eliza- 
beth blushed lest he should see the tears 
which came into hereyes. She was not 
thinking of his postponing the mar- 
riage-day so much as of the weeks of 
absence, when he should be in attend- 
ance upon the Grizzles, and she left 
alone with her father and Robbie, dur- 
ing the bright summer weather. Gone 
the witchery from the moonlight, the 
splendor from the sunlight ; broken the 
enchantment which had bound her, all 
these delicious days and hours. 

“T still should hesitate about a step 
which will keep me five weeks away 
from you; but I have thought of your 
mother and Milla. I can contribute 
much to their enjoyment by being near 
them. Whenever they need the services . 
of one of the other sex, I shall stand 
ready to do all in my power for them.” 

“ Milla,” cried Elizabeth, as much to 
hide the tremble in her voice as to 
divert her lover’s eyes from her face, 
“ Milla, how would you like Mr. Dassel’s 
company in Newport? Would it‘render 
you any the more willing to make the 
visit ?” 

The younger sister, as usual, was curl- 
ed up in the great arm-chair, like the 














lily in its leaves, listlessly watching her 
mother, who was under the chandelier 
by the table, basting fresh puffings 
around a blue tarletane dress for her 


little ladyship. She leaned forward ea-- 


gerly, the color fluttering into her cheek. 

“ Yes, indeed. We should be so safe, 
and well-cared for; wouldn’t we, mam- 
ma.” 

“You always speak of Mr. Dassel as 
if he were Providence,” rejoined the 
mother. ‘Ishould think Sabrina and I 
could take all due care of you.” 

“T know it. But Louis is so strong. 
He infuses me with a little independence, 
just by breathing his atmosphere.” 

“ Fiddlestick!” whispered Robbie, 
who was reading, not far from her. 

“ Now, Robbie, you’re jealous ! ” whis- 
pered Milla, in return, growing red with 
indignation. “If you were full-grown, a 
great, tall, powerful.man like Louis, I 
should feel the same with you.” 

“But I’m your brother, and not a 
small boy, either.” 

“ So is Louis my brother.” 

“Hum! not exactly. But my nose is 
out of joint, I see plainly,” and Robbie 
squinted at his own nasal organ—a hor- 
rible squint, which caused Milla to feel 
like pulling his hair. 

“ Why do you ask, Lissa?” Mrs. Cam- 
eron had been saying, during this by- 
play. “I did not know Mr. Dassel had 
any plans looking towards Newport.” 

“ Neither had I, until to-day ;” and 
then followed an explanation, ended by 
asking her advice. 

“ Milla and I should be very glad to 
have you with us,” answered Mrs. Cam- 
eron—and there she stopped to look at 
Elizabeth; but the bright, contented 
face she met, reassured her. 

All her life long Elizabeth had made 
sacrifices for Milla; and she did not 
wish to cease them now. It would be 
better for her sister to have Louis’ com- 
panionship—he was so kind, so thought- 
ful, so brotherly ; and he would relieve 
her mother of so much care. It would 
be pure selfishness in her to seek to re- 
tain him at her side, when others need- 
ed flim more, and he himself looked for- 
ward to pecuniary advantages. Before 
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Louis had completed his story to her 
mother, the loving girl made up her 
mind to cheerfully support his cause; 
and she did it with such a grace that 
all were deceived. : 

“Tf I did not fear you would be lone- 
ly,” said her mother, “I should be 
thoroughly pleased. Really, you had 
better come, too. Since the wedding is 
not to be quite so early, you will have 
time and means.” 

“T shall not desert papa,” was the 
firm reply, given after a moment of 
temptation during which Lissa’s heart 
had bounded with the wish to accept 
the suggestion. 

“What a pretty dress!” said Mr. 
Dassel, coming away from his betrothed, 
and glancing at the azure fleece of puf- 
fings and flounces in Mrs. Cameron’s 
lap. ‘“ Will you take your jewels to 
Newport, Milla? Mrs. Grizzle will be 
out with all of her’s. She told me about 
them, thisevening. She has a new neck- 
lace, very fine. Imagine it—imagine it, 
my dears, corruscating on that neck of 
her’s! Positively, it reminds me of the 
piece of meat which the Roc brought 
up out of the Valley of Diamonds.” 

“ Hush, Louis; do not you be guilty 
of odious comparisons. Would you ad- 
vise a girl of sixteen to wear such costly 
ornaments? I shall have you laughing 
at me, next.” 

“No, child; don’t wear jewels yet 
awhile. I should like, however, to see 
them upon my Lady Cameron. I’m not 
sure but that she would be the star of 
the assemblage, after all. In the Old 
World, madame, your beauty would be 
appreciated. You would not be crowd- 
ed against the wall, to give room for 
Young America to whirl itself giddy. 
Order yourself a new dress or two, take 
the casket with you, and do yourself 
justice for once.” ; 

The children set up a chorus of ap- 
proval; but their beautiful mother de- 
clared that she had no ambition to rival 
Mrs. Grizzle, nor to sport diamonds on 
an income of six thousand dollars a- 


year. 
Some of the neighbors calling, there 
was discussion of the Grizzle entertain- 
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ment, music, and a merry ending to the 
evening. 

If Elizabeth went to bed with a little 
sore spot in her heart, no one was the 
wiser for it. She had a good deal of 
firmness of purpose, for one so young; 
and having resolved to put herself aside 
in the consideration of others, she did 
it without reservations. 

The next day Sam Grizzle was suffi- 
ciently recovered from the effects of his 
river-bath to go out for the purpose of 
having his photograph taken. His 
mother wanted it “big as life, and 
painted in real oil, to be finished up in 
her absence and ready for the adorn- 
ment of her dodoir upon her return from 
the watering-places.” Sam was the 
more ready to consent to sit, from a 
secret hope which he cherished, that, if 
he should get a smaller likeness taken, 
and carelessly exhibit it during a fare- 
well call on Miss Cameron, she might 
ask him to leave it with her during his 
absence. Delicious hope! it infused a 
warmth into the crimson tints of his 
countenance like that of the sun shining 
through a damask curtain. 

They picked up Dassel somewhere on 
the way, and took him down with them. 
He also had himself to serve, being de- 
sirous of leaving his pictured semblance 
with Elizabeth, and accompanied them 
cheerfully, the carriage drawing up be- 
fore a well-known photographer’s. 

“Now you be sure and take Sam 
with his best expression,” urged the 
lady to the respectful artist, who felt 
the full power of her liveries in front of 
the door. “Some of them picturs is so 
unbecoming. Why! Grizzle’s got one 
of me to home, with my brows all puck- 
ered up by the sun, and looking so 
long ; yet I was very particular to tell 

the gentleman to do his best. I want 
you to take Sam a-smiling; he’s hand- 
somer when he smiles, than any other 
time. I don’t mind your flatterin’ him 
a little, if you can do it and have him 
naturel. If you could take his mouth a 


trifle smaller—and his nose not quite so 
broad—there! more like Ba—Mr. Das- 
sel’s, the gentlemen there; he’s got the 
Teal pattrishun nose—quite like this 


Too Truz. 
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stature, here. But I don’t think you 
could improve Sammy’s smile; that’s 
all his own. Sam, just think of Miss 
E. C. when you set down to be taken. 
That'll give you the right sort of smile, 
and you can tell her afterwards.” 

“Don’t speak of E. C., mother, or 
you'll put me all in a fluster,” expostu- 
lated Sam, smiling so broadly at thought 
of his secret intentions as to make Das- 
sel feel like ramming a picture-frame 
down his throat when he realized who 
E. C. was. i 

Dassel, when he first entered the gal- 
lery, had thrown a comprehensive glance 
around, which included all persons and 
things. It was a habit of his. He never 
entered a throng of any kind, a public 
place, or a drawing-room, that a rapid, 
searching glance did not place him in 
possession of every individual face. He 
never forgot a countenance once seen. 

While Sam sat for his likeness, Dassel 
amused himself looking at the beautiful 
shadows of more beautiful realities— 
portraits of some of the loveliest women 
of New York—and in listening to the 
ceaseless chatter of Mrs. Grizzle, who 
had the poor artist quite at her mercy, 
inflicting suggestions and criticisms 
upon him of a nature which proved 
them to be, at the least, original. 

When Sam had been served, Dassel 
sat fora small photograph. Mrs. Griz- 
zle begged for some cartes-de-visite, and 
the artist himself requested permission 
to put a copy of the picture on exhibi- 
tion ; for Louis was not only a fine-look- 
ing, but a very singular and distinguish- 
ed-looking personage, whose portrait 
would have commanded attention. He 
decidedly refused both propositions, 
adding that he wished one proof, alone, 
and the negative to be destroyed. 

As the little party stepped into the 
hall leading to the staircase, after Mrs. 
Grizzle had concluded her orders as to 
her son’s picture, she suddenly darted 
forward, calling out: 

“ Miss Bayles, is that you ?” 

A dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, very 
plainly dressed, turned at the question, 
and came back. 

“Mrs, Grizzle? and Mr. Samuel?” 














she said, shaking hands with them, 
blushing slightly as she looked at the 
young man, but not at all disconcerted 
by the magnificence of the group. 

“ What on earth are you doing here, 
Miss Bayles ?” 

“T was going out to get some lunch.” 
| Do you live here?” 

“T color photographs for Mr. F.” 

“Well, I declare! I hope they'll put 
you on Sammy’s, then, for I know you’ll 
do it up sweetly. Your father used to 
paint beautiful. How is he, my dear?” 

“He is dead”—with a momentary 
quiver of voice and lip. “ He died very 
poor. Portrait-painting is not a calling 
to get rich at, especially in these days 
of sun-pictures. I tried to keep on in 
his profession; but I was obliged to 
come down to coloring photographs. I 
do pretty well at that. My work is 
liked, and I make a living.” 

“So! Well, I’m real glad to meet 
you. Perhaps you’ve heard that Grizzle 
got enormously rich on government con- 
tracts ?” 

“ Yes, I heard so.” 

“We don’t live as we used to, Miss 
Bayles; but I shall be just as glad to 
see you, for all that. Now, I'll tell you; 
I'm goin’ off to Newport, and around, a 
few weeks; but, when I git back, I 
want you to come right out to our 
place, and make a visit. You look pale 
and thin. Don’t you have holidays?” 

“T take a couple of weeks in August, 
when I am able to indulge in such a 
luxury.” 

“We may not be back till nigh the 
first of September. But then you must 
come out and take a good rest. I shall 
stop here and let you know. If you 
can’t afford to be idle, you can paint all 
our picturs. We'll pay you for ’em. 
And you needn’t be afraid of Sam; he’s 
off on another track, long ago.” 

Mrs. Grizzle winked at Sam, who 
looked rather sheepish as he met the 
bright, dark eyes of Miss Bayles smil- 
ing faintly upon him. Miss Bayles 
had been Sam’s first love. This was 
five or six years ago. In those days, 
he was a lad of sixteen, and she was 
about the same age. His father kept a 
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retail grocery at the corner of a modest 
down-town street—a small affair, with 
Mrs. Grizzle’s sitting-room back of it, 
and Sammy serving behind the counter, 
Miss Bayles used to come there for small 
supplies for her father and herself; and 
Sammy, weighing out the tea, butter, 
and flour, counting the eggs, doing up 
the little brown packages in the highest 
style of the art, “ tied up his heart ” in 
them. For the dark-eyed girl was pret- 
ty, in those days, with pink in her 
cheeks, and such a lady-like way that 
he never could bear to see her carrying 
her own bundles, but always insisted on 
the basket being sent, no matter how 
little was inside of it. Sometimes he 
had carried it home for her, walking by 
her side. She lived not far away, on 
the first floor of a respectable brick- 
house; and her father, who always 
came to let her in, had such a grand 
way, and wore such a long white beard, 
and looked so much like a magician, 
with the stick, palette, and brushes in 
his hand, which he waved with such 
gentle benignity that the enamored gro- 
cer-boy was overpowered, and would as 
soon have thought of wooing the Sul- 
tan’s daughter as this gentleman’s. 

The Bayles then lived in modest com- 
fort ; or, if they suffered any discomfort, 
hid it from the world. Sam talked so 
much of them as to excite his mother’s 
curiosity. She purposely made the ac- 
quaintance of the artist’s daughter, and 
was so delighted with her, that she did 
her many favors, and finally called upon 
her, under pretence of talking of having 
Mr. Grizzle’s portrait “done.” Grizzle 
hardly felt able ; but, to please his wife 
(and his own vanity, perhaps), he sat 
for the portrait, which gave much op- 
portunity for visiting, until the Grizzles 
grew quite familiar with the pretty par- 
lor, running over with books, busts, and 
engravings, where Miss Bayles sat at her 
embroidery, and her father at his easel, 
doing up the little fat man before him 
with marvellous fidelity, throwing in 
plenty of elaborate shirt-front and satin 
waistcoat, to the delight of Mrs. Grizzle, 
whose pleasure was complete when her 
lord smiled from the canvas upon her, 
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with a large scroll in his hand, which 
gave him, as she said, the air of a law- 
yer, and diverted all suspicion from the 
fact that a pound of “dips” would 
have been legitimate. The scroll and 
the shirt-bosom were her own invention, 
and their reproduction a triumph which 
elevated the artist to a peerless height 
in her estimation. 

And when she found that Miss Bayles, 
also, could use the brush with nearly 
as grand results as her father, she felt 
that the store derived honor from 
their patronage, small as that patronage 
was. 

Sammy’s passion at length led him to 
such extremes that he was unfit to re- 
main behind the counter; his weights 
and measures became unreliable; and 
finally he was accuseg by irate custom- 
ers of sending them home with salt for 
sugar, and pickled salmon instead of 
cheese. One washerwoman got ink when 
she sent for a bottle of “ blue,” ruining, 
in consequence, a tubful of gentlemen’s 
shirts; while a little girl who came for 
a washboard was sent home with a 
large codfish tied up with a bar of 
soap. 

In consequence of these disasters, Mrs. 
Grizzle advised her son to propose, he 
having then reached the ripe age of 
eighteen, his flame increasing steadily 
for two years. She sent the first green 
peas of the season, with her compli- 
ments, to Mr. Bayles, to afford Sam an 


opportunity for declaring himself tothe . 


daughter; which he did after the fash- 
ion of a tallow candle lit when the wick 
is damp. 

Miss Bayles extinguished the splutter- 
ing flame with a prompt negative, gentle 
and modest enough, leaving the lover in 
darkness. 

Shortly after that, Grizzle, senior, en- 
larged his business, and went into a pork- 
packing house farther down. His fam- 
ily moved from the corner-grocery, and 
the old painter, with his pretty daugh- 
ter, lost sight of true, if vulgar, friends. 
Often, in their days of sickness and pri- 
vation which followed, would they have 
been glad to see the round, red face of 
Mrs, Grizzle inside their door. 
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This was the first meeting since all 
these wonderful changes. Sam, stand- 
ing there beside Mr. Dassel, felt inclined 
to “ put on airs” when he met the girl 
who had refused him in the days of his 
greenness. 

“Golly! she won’t get a chance 
again !” he thought, looking at the pale 
face, and the plain lawn dress, and 
thinking of the superb bust of his fe- 
male friends, from Miss Cameron to Miss 
Bulbous. 

“Now, you be sure, to come, Miss 
Bayles,” reiterated the matron. “Tl 
let you know when we return home. I 
want to show you our new place. Come, 
Sammy, Mr. Dassel, we must be going.” 

But where was Mr, Dassel? He had 
disappeared, almost as if he had sunk 
into the floor. Two or three persons 
were coming up the broad flight of 
stairs, at the head of which they stood, 
—a dressy, good-looking party, chatter- 
ing in the French language. 

“ That’s the French Minister and two 
of his suite,” said Miss Bayles, when 
they had passed into the rooms; “ they 
were here yesterday.” 

“T wish I’d taken a better look at 
’em. Perhaps Mr. Dassel went back to 
speak about his picture. Let’s look in 
again, and see.” 

She returned into the gallery, but Mr. 
Dassel was not there; She had, how- 
ever, opportunity for a good long stare 
at the distinguished strangers. 

“Tf I could a-had them to my sham- 
peter,” she sighed. 

When she came out again Dassel was 
at the foot of the stairs, He laughed 
when she asked what had become of 
him, saying that he had met an enemy, 
and had put on his inyisible cloak. He 
was pale, and a trifle discomposed, sink- 
ing back into the carriage with a sigh 
as of relief. 

“Tam sorry I sat for my picture to- 
day.” 

“ Why so, Baron?” 

“ Some ugly chance may reveal it to 
these people. They are foreigners; I 
know them well. One of them is an 
enemy whom I do not care to have 
know of my residence in this country. 
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Not that he can harm me now”—he 
spoke more to himself than her; then, 
recalling himself: “’Tis little matter, 
after all. When there’s an end of pol- 
itics, there should be of political ha- 
treds. As to the picture, it serves me 
right for breaking over my resolution 
never to sit for one.” 

Miss Bayles went to her lunch with 
more appetite than usual. The meeting 
with old friends had revived her, bring- 
ing back vividly, as it did, many sweet 
and bitter memories of those days when 
her father was alive. The prospect of a 
visit to Grizzle Villa was pleasant to 
her. She knew that she should be “ pat- 
ronized ;” that she would be expected 
to take a back seat when more fashiona- 
ble company was around; but she was 
not so proud as once, and she knew, by 
former experience, that Mrs. Grizzle had 
a motherly way and kind impulses, de- 
spite her aspiring follies. Rest, fresh 
air, dewy lawns, cool rooms, delicate 
food, would be very welcome; while, 
as for the good company, she should 
prefer to keep away from it. 

She thought much of the stranger 
who was with the Grizzles. She ad- 
mired him greatly, wondering if she 
should meet him again when the pro- 
posed visit was made, and if he had 
been sitting for his photograph, con- 
scious that a very life-like one was 
printed on her memory. 

It was so close and warm in Miss 
Bayles’ little hall-room the next day— 
which was Sunday-—that in the after- 
noon she was compelled to leave her 
door wide open, to catch such breath 
of coolness as she might. The little 
single bed did not fill all the room, but 
left quite a space before the window; 
and here there was a light easel and a 
chair. Some hanging shelves were 
crowded with books, and the scant al- 
lowance of wall left, after one side had 
been devoted to washstand and clothes- 
press, was hidden behind pictures, large 
and small, framed and unframed, 
sketches in pencil and water-colors; 
and, at the foot of the bed, a portrait 
of her father. The bit of green carpet 
on the floor was fresh and pretty; al- 


together, there was about this tiny 
bird’s-nest, and its pale-faced occupant, 
a tone of subdued sentiment, a “light 
of other days,” which made a genre pic- 
ture very attractive—a little poem set 
in the broad columns of prose which 
made up the tenement-house. 

Miss Bayles had been to church in 
the morning ; and now, this sultry after- 
noon, not feeling disposed for a six-cent 
ride to Central Park, she had out her 
colors, and was at work upon a photo- 
graph, so much absorbed as, at first, not 
to hear the light tap on herdoor. Upon 
its being repeated she looked up and 
saw Mr. Bellows standing without, 
cheerfully awaiting the effect of his 
apologetic little knock. 

“JT don’t know as open doors means 
your to hum, MisggBayles.” 

“ Oh, yes, it does, to my friends.” 

“Tve had a hankerin’ to look at your 
picturs ever sence you come; but I 
didn’t like to intrude into a lady’s pri- 
vate apartment.” 

“When ladies keep house in one 
room, they cannot stand upon ceremony. 
You’re welcome to a peep at my gallery, 
Mr. Bellows. It is not Belmont’s, as 
you may see.” 

“Tt’s purty, anyhow,” with a glance 
of wholesale admiration. “Do you 
know, when I was a boy, I quite took 
to paintin’.. There was a good many 
profiles and posies whitewashed out of 
existence, in my great big garret-room, 
when the spring-cleaning was done. 
I’ve not got over my taste for it yit. 
When I draw my prize, I’m goin’ to 
have you do the hull family, Miss Bay- 
les, if you will, with Toddle on my 
shoulder, and a red rosy in his fat little 
fist.” 

“Tm afraid Toddle will be too large 
for your shoulder before you draw that 
prize, Mr. Bellows. He’s a nice,-dim- 
pled little child; and I'll tell you what 
Pll do. Get a good photograph of him, 
and [ll color it for you. You are al- 
ways doing me favors, and I would like 
to do that much for you.” 

Abel’s face glowed with pleasure. 
Little Toddle, with his torn frock, his 
bare legs, his gingham apron—where 
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was there such a child as that? Was 
there any “curled darling” up-town 
with cheeks so good to pinch, and such 
pretty legs to go bare? with hair that 
would curl, whether brushed or not, and 
whose whole make-up was in every way 
so satisfactory? Abel Bellows thought 
not ; and when the young lady offered 
to paint his boy, she put the finishing 
touch to her own perfections in the 
father’s eyes. 

“ What’ll his mother say, when she 
hears that? We'll git the photograph 
this very week. But it’ll be giving you 
too much trouble.” 

“No, it will not. Look at this man 
I have here, Mr. Bellows. You some- 
times make shrewd hits at character ; 
what do you think of this ?” 

“Why, bless my soul! Miss Bayles, 
that’s Mr. Dassel.” 

“ Who’s Mr. Dassel ?” 

“The young gentleman who does our 
foreign letters, And a great favorite he 
is with our house.” 

“Do you like him?” 

“Yes; unless I’m mistaken, I do like 
him very much. That is—I did—and 
I can’t help it, yit, when I see him. He’s 
got a taking way with him, that jest 
draws you after him like a fish on a 
line. If I should make up my mind to 
hate that man, the moment I set eyes 
on him I should forget all &bout it.” 

“ But why should you make up your 
mind to hate him ?” 

All the brightness on Abel’s face 
went into eclipse; his thoughts had 
gone quite away from the room and the 
speaker; he did not hear her question, 
but stood looking grimly out-the-win- 
dow. 

“T came by this surreptitiously,” con- 
tinued the artist. “‘ He particularly for- 
bade any copies being taken; but I 
coaxed one from my friend Brown, 
promising to keep it in my private col- 
lection ; so I’m quite sure no harm will 
be done.” 

“What do you want of it?” asked 
Abel, a little alarmed, coming back to 
his senses. 

“Oh, I’m not in love with it—not the 
least bit, Mr. Bellows. Don’t fancy me 
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guilty of any thingso romantic. I want- 
ed it for a study. I have never before 
met such a face; and I have not yet 
fathomed it. It baffles me.” 

Looking up from the subject on which 
her eyes had been fixed as she spoke, she 
could hardly repress a scream ; for there, 
in the door, just behind Abel, stood the 
picture’s original. How long had he 
stood there? Had he heard what she 
said? She could not tell; but she was 
quite certain that he could not see the 
likeness, from his position, and she im- 
mediately placed over it that of Sam 
Grizzle—a copy of the small one, which 
she intended to give his mother when 
she went to Rose Villa. 

The intruder bowed deeply to the 
lady, then greeted Mr. Bellows. “I 
asked, below, for you, and they directed 
me to this floor. I was passing along 
the street, when I chanced to remember 
your address, I heard you say, Friday, 


_ that your child was ill; so I just ran up 


the stairs to inquire if he were better, 
or worse.” 

“ Better—quite well, I thank you, 
now, sir. Sorry you took so much 
trouble,” his fatherly heart welling with 
pleasure to see Mr. Dassel wearing an 
air of concern on the boy’s account. 

“Tf the shops had been open I would 
have bought him some little nice thing. 
Glad to hear he is better. Does the 
child love flowers ?” 

He held an exquisite bouquet which 
Lissa had given him. 

“‘ He’s hardly old enough to do justice 
to ’em,” responded Abel, with a smile ; 
“but his mother would make up for 
him, I guess. Won’t you walk in, and 
rest yourself a little while, Mr. Dassel ? 
It’s warm.” 

Mr. Dassel did not care if he did; it 
was warm, and he was somewhat fa- 
tigued. Abel hastened forward to give 
the alarm to his wife; while the gentle- 
man lingered a moment to glance at the 
walls, and say to the artist: “I beg 
your pardon, Mademoiselle, for stum- 
bling into your apartment. I saw you 
yesterday—did I not?—at F.’s. You 
have some very pretty things here; 
those sketches have real artistic merit ;” 
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and, with another deprecating bow, and 
a bright smile, he was gone. 

“‘ How pleasant he is,” mused the art- 
ist. “ Foreigners are so genial! They 
open, like ripe chestnuts, instead of shut- 
ting themselves up in their burrs, Thank 
fortune, he did not see the mischief I 
was at.” 

“ How pleasant he is!” repeated Mrs. 
Bellows, when the magnificent presence 
had quite vanished from the tenement- 
house, leaving behind it, for a reminder, 
the rich bouquet in her cracked glass 
pitcher, and a greenback crumpled in 
Toddle’s plump fingers. Mr. Dassel had 
taken a good half-hour to rest himself, 
and had not refused the sarsaparilla-pop 
which was offered him. He had talked 
sympathetically of the high prices, told 
Abel that his wages ought to be raised 
to accord with these prices, advised Mrs. 
Bellows to hire her washing done out, 
and take a holiday to-morrow in the 
Park, with Toddle, leaving the five-dol- 
lar greenback quietly as a means for 
carrying out his suggestion. 

“ He ain’t a bit set up,” continued the 
porter’s wife, when their guest was out 
of hearing. “He talked about house- 
keeping, as if he’d been a woman. I 
declare, I had to laugh. What’s that 
the child’s tearin’? It’s a five-dollar 
bill, Bellows, as sure’s you're alive!” 

“We don’t take charity,” said the 
porter, reddening. 

“No more he didn’t mean it as char- 
ity, Abel. Don’t you see, he gave it to 
the child, to buy him something pretty. 
*Twasn’t meant for us; it’s Toddle’s.” 

“ Let it be spent for the boy, then ;” 
and Abel fell into such a fit of musing, 
that his wife could not satisfy herself 
with talking to him, and took refuge 
with Miss Bayles. When she had left 
the room, Abel took a wad of paper out 
of his vest-pocket, unrolled it, and gazed 
long upon the glittering bauble which 
sparkled and shimmered in his hand 
with a green, baleful light. 

“Tve a mind to drop it in the sink,” 
he said. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GIRLS’ HEARTS. 


Ir ever there was any thing truly love- 
ly in the loves of this world, it was to 
be seen in the relations existing between 
Milla Cameron and her family. The 
law of compensation seemed, in her case, 
to hold good. The misfortune which 
had resulted in fixing upon her an in- 
curable physical defect, had so quicken- 
ed the sympathies of ail about her, that 
she really appeared to gain more than 
she lost. Love—love the most tender 
and lavish—surrounded her as an at- 
mosphere. In this atmosphere she lived 
and bloomed, a delicate, happy creature, 
almost unconscious of her deformity, or 
regarding it as the source of half the 
petting and favors she received. To be 
a little tired, to have a dull pain in her 
back, was to have every one waiting 
upon her. Cook consulted her taste in 
the dessert ; nurse always was hanging 
about for a chance to do something for 
“her chile;” Robbie was her slave; 
Lissa was so good and thoughtful ; her 
parents so indulgent! To Milla, in her 
gay childhood, it was pleasant to have 
a special claim upon their generosity. 
She ruled, a fairy-queen, by virtue of 
her misfortune. She guessed not the 
sad premonitions of future suffering 
which made*all so gentle with her now. 
The love of her family was as a wall of 
flowers about her, to keep away a cold 
and curious world. Not that they be- 
lieved any one could be so pitiless as 
wilfully to inflict a pang upon their 
darling. They knew she would be ad- 
mired and liked, despite her own defect 
—for her very nature drew love, as the 
skies drew water; but when she should 
be old enough to realize all the penal- 
ties of her position, they felt that even 
the sweetness of resignation could not 
render her wholly happy. This fore- 
boding it was, more than any present 
ill, which drew them about her like the 
leaves about a sensitive-plant. Milla 


was spared all vexation; Milla never 
was crossed or denied; Milla always 
was in somebody’s arms, receiving ca- 
resses, little, unexpected presents, or 
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having games invented for her amuse- 
ment. 

In testimony to the sweetness of her 
disposition, we can say that, with all 
this, she was not a spoiled child. Full 
of gayety and warmth, an ardent sun- 
beam, the opposite of sickness or dis- 
ease, she brightened the house, lavish- 
ing affection as generously as she re- 
ceived it, only drooping, when tired, 
like a blossom in the heat, to revive 
when again rested. Sometimes, when 
more than usually unwell, she was ir- 
ritable and exacting; but such moods 
were the result of physical languor, and 
she came out of them more charming 
than ever. To be a little naughty, a 
little wilful, was her privilege. The 
members of that household would no 
more think of finding fault with Milla 
than the moods of daylight. Robbie, 
impetuous with others, was docility it- 
self with her. It was a pretty sight to 
see this boy-page attendant upon the 
fairy-queen. 

Thus it had been with Milla all her 
brief, beautiful life; and it was the 
prayer of her mother, every night, on 
her bended knees, that she always 
might remain a careless child, and that, 
so long as she lived, her closest friends 
might live to protect her. 

But something of a change had come 
over Milla, which now, during this sum- 
mer of our story, had attracted her moth- 
er’s anxious attention. She was decided- 
ly more wilful than was her wont, given 
to stubborn moods, fits of depression, 
which would in turn yield to the most 
airy, frolicksome humors—all this ac- 
companied by corresponding physical 
languors or nervous excitements. Mrs. 
Cameron had consulted their Doctor, 
who had attended the child since her 
birth ; and he had recommended change 
of air and ocean-bathing, assuring the 
mother that it was only what was to be 
expected at her age. 

“We must be very careful of her, for 
a year or two,” he said, “and she may 
grow into a tolerably healthy woman 
yets” 

Elizabeth, when she heard the phy- 
sician’s decision, would have pestponed 
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her marriage, given up her trousseau, 
made any possible sacrifice, to secure 
the means of indulgence to her sister. 
The whole family being like-minded, 
the trip to Newport was an object easily 
accomplished. 

On Monday, Mrs. Cameron, Milla, and 
their sable waiting-maid departed. On 
Wednesday, Mrs. Grizzle, Mr. Grizzle 
junior, Susie, Mt. Dassel, coachman, 
maid, carriage, horses, and coach-dog, 
followed on the same track, Jeaving that 
part of the neighborhood quite desolate. 
Sam gave many a backward glance, in 
the hope that Miss Cameron would come 
out on the porch and wave him some 
signal of distress at his going; and was 
rewarded for so exerting himself until 
red in the face, by her appearance, at 
the last moment, fluttering a white hand 
and handkerchief. But for whom ?— 
Alas, this question tormented the ig- 
noble traveller all day; for a dim idea 
had gained a glimmering force in his 
brain, that Miss Elizabeth was much 
better acquainted with Dassel than with 
Grizzle, and the snowy fluttering might 
have been for him. He had not recoy- 
ered from the depression consequent 
upon the failure of the photographic 
decoy—the exhibition, on the previous 
evening, of his own reflected charms, 
with hints of their being at the disposal 
of any one who should solicit them, 
not calling forth any demand; and 
when he affected to forget it, and left 
the case on the table, Miss Cameron had 


picked it up and returned it to him,,. 


saying how sorry: she should have been 
if he had disappointed the lady by leav- 
ing it there! These little doubts cast a 
soft shadow over the otherwise resplend- 
ent mood of Mrs. Grizzle’s heir, on the 
way of paying his first respects to that 
fashionable sea-side resort which loom- 
ed up before the lady’s vision like 
“Mecca before the pilgrims.” Who 
could be saved, who made not the pil- 
grimage to the sacred city? Who could 
be esteemed “ one of us,” who had not 
done Newport ? 

Thus the butterflies winged their 
way ; the roses fell off from about the 
porch where Lissa walked to and fro in 

















the summer evenings ; dust and drought 
prevailed in the daylight, silence and 
melancholy in the starlight. Her father 
always was at home after dinner; and 
Robbie was only too frisky with the 
sense of his long vacation fresh upon 
him; there were letters, too, from her 
mother, and from Louis. Lissa was not 
unhappy. She needed this bar of silence 
in the throbbing, tumultuous music of 
her life, leading on towards the golden 
chords of the bridal anthem. When she 
had played chess with Robbie, and sang 
to her father until he was lulled from 
all the discontent of the day and pre- 
pared for a sweet night’s rest, then she 
loved to sit for hours at her window, 
listening to the voice of the river, the 
rustle of the trees, watching the stars 
rise and set, and tending “ Love’s young 
dream.” 

Day by day, night by night, the dream 
deepened and strengthened, until she 
almost felt that, if Louis had not gone 
away, giving her an opportunity to re- 
view her feelings in solitude, she should 
scarcely have known how excellent he 
was, and how unqualifiedly she had 
given her heart to him. Into what a 
lovely, upturned face, into what a pure 
bosom, did moon and stars look down, 
as they hung over that open casement, 
haunted by the dreaming girl! What 
rosy waves of color swept over the 
white breast and the delicate brow, 
when she blushed, in the loneliness of 
her chamber, at the vague hopes and 
fears reaching into the future to timidly 
withdraw themselves! What dark eyes 
melting in liquid splendors of bliss, 
what clear cheeks tinted with the virgin 
rose of youth, did her mirror give back 
to her, when she looked into it to ask 
if there could be any thing there worthy 
of his pride and admiration! To feel 
herself beautiful, and believe herself be- 
loved—was not that joy enough to fill a 
whole season to overflowing ? 

Dassel’s letters were like himself in 
his company mood—chatty, gay, amus- 
ing. They told every thing communi- 
cable, and that in the most charming 
manner. Yet they did not entirely sat- 
isfy their recipient. She did not feel 
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that they expressed the higher part of 
his nature, as she had hoped his letters 
would. After one of those midnight 
reveries, when all God’s heaven seemed 
too small and His eternity none too 
long for her great love, to light her 
lamp and read over one of her lover's 
letters, was like coming from the pure 
sky and sweet garden into the ball- 
room. The contrast filled her with mo- 
mentary unrest, 

“He cannot endure to put his heart 
on paper. I know him. He shrinks 
from it, asI do. It is dearest to whis- 
per it, when together.” 

Then her eager eyes would search out 
all the precious places where her name 
was coupled with loving epithets, just 
as he addressed her in their home-talk, 
and she would shyly kiss them, with 
blushes, as if the honeysuckle at the 
window could tell tales of her. Then 
the last letter would go under her pil- 
low, and she would sink into the raptur- 
ous sleep of health and innocence, to 
awaken to another day of dreamy de- 
light, while her beauty deepened and 
brightened into richer and warmer tints. 

Ah, yes! Elizabeth loved Dassel ; 
she would not have him know how 
much, how well. In her eyes he was a 
HERO: and is not that the crowning 
claim upon a woman’s heart? In mar- 
rying him, she knew that she would 
surprise friends who would think she 
might have made a better match ;—she 
scorned the sound of the words. She 
was almost glad of his poverty, since it 
would prove that she chose him for his 
manhood’s worth. 

She liked to recall pictures of those 
boyish days when Louis’ red-republican- 
ism flowered into open war. Not that 
she liked “ battle, murder, and sudden 
death ;” but there was something upon 
which to feed her fancy in the impul- 
siveness, the recklessness, the ardent 
reaching after ideal good, of her young 
hero. Louis was more worldly now; 
he had experience; yet, that his prin- 
ciples still were incorruptible, witness 
what he had given up for an idea: 
wealth, rank, his native land. 

It is not strange that here she found 
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“stuff for dreams.” Even the very hu- 
mility of his present position exalted 
him in her eyes. Baron Dassel, expa- 
triated for his love of right, a retainer in 
the train of a pork-packer’s wife, quietly 
ignoring himself, anxious only to earn a 
living that he might claim the hand of 
his promised wife, was a man in whose 
preference a woman well might exult. 
Elizabeth had rich leisure to count up 
her treasures during those weeks of 
summer warmth and idleness. 

Walking abroad in the gorgeousness 
of July gardens, with the hum of honey- 
bees resounding from the depths of flow- 
ers, with poppies flaming at her side, 
and the broad river flowing ina slow 
mass of molten gold beneath the emerald 
hill, there was nothing too brilliant, too 
sweet, too full, passionate, melodious, 
for the summer bloom and expansion of 
her soul. Life was so sweet; love was 
so all-sufficient. The vivid days and 
perfumed nights were a part of the all- 
pervading blessedness. In the morning, 
she awoke, with lids like unclosing lilies 
feeling the sunlight before they part ; at 
night, she slept, the leaves of her soul 
fast-folded over odorous dews of dreams. 

There is no exaggerating the state of 
a young girl of poetic and imaginative 
temperament, when she first finds and 
loves her Hero, and is loved by him. 
The habitual ecstasy of her mood is be- 
yond description. All the warmth and 
color of an hundred summers melted 
into our pen would not fix the hues of 
her thought on paper. Into this mood 
Elizabeth grew more and more. 

“Have you been lonely to-day, Lis- 
sa?” her father would ask, when he 
came nome from the dusty city, and 
found her flitting about home, a bright, 
mateless bird. 

“ No, papa, not in the least; I have 
been so busy !” 

“Busy? About what?” 

Absolutely nothing but in merely liv- 
ing; yet the hours had flown, and had 
been so swift in passing, that it seemed 
to her she had been fully occupied. 

She wrote cheerful letters to her 
friends in Newport, bidding them re- 
main as long as possible, with a spirit 
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free from envy. There was a trouble as 
well as a delight in writing to Louis; 
she was afraid he would feel the under- 
current in her letters, which might. be- 
tray how much more she was loving him 
with every day and hour. 

One day, as she was sitting in the 
summer-house, with a bit of hemming 
in her hand, Robbie strolled by—back 
again—passing and repassing with loi- 
tering steps, but, whenever she looked 
at him or spoke to him, hurrying off in 
embarrassment. 

“Are you pining for Susie?” she 
called, at last, in a merry voice. 

“ Susie! Now, Lissa, you don’t think 
me so silly. She’s nothing but a little 
girl!” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said the sister, laugh- 
ing to herself. 

“T shan’t fall in love with a child 
when I do fall in love,” stoutly. “No, 
Lissa; I was only thinking—wanting 
to ask you—that is, trying to make out 
—whether you really— 

“ Really what, Robbie ?” 

“Love Mr. Dassel,” with desperate 
resolution to get out the words. 

“We are engaged, you know,” replied 
Lissa, coloring. 

“Yes, I do know it; and I knowI 
wish you were not. But that isn’t the 
thing. I wish you would tell me wheth- 
er you love him much.” 

“ Why do you ask?” 

“‘ Because—I wish you didn’t!” burst 
forth the boy, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, flinging himself down, with his 
head in his sister’s lap. 

“Well, Robbie, I do love him, with 
all my heart and soul.” 

Her words were more earnest than 
they would have been if a spice of re- 
sentment had not seasoned them. Rob- 
bie was a darling boy, but he was un- 
reasonable, to be hurting her feelings 
with his prejudices against the man she 
had accepted. Her hand did not fall 
caressingly, as was its wont, on the 
brown curls; she did not push him 
from her—she was too gentle for that ; 
but she manifested her displeasure by 
“letting him alone.” 

He Jay there a moment, looking up 
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into her face with troubled eyes. His 
lips trembled ; he wished to say some- 
thing, but his courage was not equal to 
the undertaking. Lissa looked coldly 
away from him, at a sloop which was 
sailing down the river. 

“JT did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings,” he said, lifting himself from her 
lap. “I only thought that—that—.” 
He could get no farther with what lay 
like a dead-weight on his young mind ; 
he started up, and rushed away, and she 
saw him no more that day, not even at 
the dinner-table. 

‘“‘ Robbie really is jealous ! ” murmur- 
ed Lissa, with a musing smile. “It is 
hard for the rest of the family to adopt 
a new member—but how natural for 
me!” with a laugh and blush. 


Like the odor of a flower floating on 
a passing breeze, the month wafted by, 
and Lissa awoke, one morning, to find 
that portion of the family which had 
been absent, returned. 

Mr. Dassel she did not expect for a 
couple of weeks; Mrs. Grizzle had been 
told that it would be nice to “ do” the 
mountains, and she was “ doing ” them. 
Her party had left for New Hampshire 
the day before Mrs. Cameron bid adieu 
to delightful Newport. 

Delightful Newport it had proven to 
the visitors. Mr. Cameron, as he kissed 
his wife, declared she had bathed away 
the layers of ten years, leaving such 
smoothness and roundness and freshness 
that it was as good as taking unto him- 
self a bride again; while, as for Milla, 
the improvement was magical. 

Mrs. Cameron laughingly declared 
that it was all Mr. Dassel’s work; that 
ocean, earth, and air were only his servi- 
tors. She should have thought Mrs. 
Grizzle would have rebelled at paying 
him a salary for making himself agreea- 
ble and useful to other people. Yet he 
seemed to have found time to do justice 
to all. His patroness had not complain- 
ed. He had contrived to insinuate Milla 
daily into the luxurious carriage, for a 
spirited dash on the glorious beach; 
every thing costly and enjoyable which 
the Grizzles and himself had, was made 
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also to contribute to the good of their 
neighbors, Indeed, Mrs. Grizzle had 
grown so fond of Milla, that she had 
turned quite red with crying at parting 
with her. Then, the ocean! timid and 
indolent Milla would not have had half 
the bathing prescribed, if Dassel had 
not insisted upon it, bearing her out 
into the water, on his strong arm, giv- 
ing her courage to buffet the green 
monster, until she grew a perfect mer- 
maid. Mrs, Cameron praised Louis, 
until Lissa’s face glowed with pleasure. 

One would hardly have thought that 
four weeks and three days could have 
worked the change apparent in Milla 
Cameron. Her sister gazed upon her 
with surprise and delight. The lassi- 
tude was all gone. Her cheeks were 
permanent roses. The large blue eyes 
were as bright as stars. The long veil 
of golden hair retained the glint of sun- 
beams and the curl of the waves. Any 
thing so airily radiant, so delicately 
beautiful as she, when one met her face 
to face, was seldom seen. There was a 
buoyancy in her movements which was 
new to them. She looked older, too; 
had less the expression of a child. She 
appeared much taller, not because she 
had grown, but because she had put off 
the meanness of a little girl. The ir- 
remediable deformity still was there; 
but the heavy veil of hair sheltered it, 
and, unless a person stood at her side, 
it was hardly noticeable. 

Elizabeth kissed her again and again 
and again. They never had been sepa- 
rated so long. The travellers had come 
down on the night-boat; breakfast 
awaited them; after the pleasant meal 
was over, they must lie down two or 
three hours, to recruit. While they slept, 
Lissa beautified the house, and gath- 
ered bouquets for the luncheon-table. 
In the afternoon she wanted to talk with 
Milla alone. She could ask her a hun- 


dred questions about Louis which she 
would be unwilling to ask her mother. 
Milla was a little chatterbox who would 
tell her every thing. Wind her up with 
a hint or two, and she would run the 
whole round of the past month. Eliza- 
beth followed her into the parlor; but 
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the younger sister, when she began to 
talk about Newport, got up and went to 
the piano. 

“T have not paid my respects to this 
dear friend yet,” said Milla, whirling 
away in a little tornado of music. 

The other listened, well-pleased, con- 
tent to await a more communicative 
mood. With that patience of temper 
which made her so sweet and helpful in 
the household, Lissa always waited on 
the moods of those around her. 

But Milla’s fit of communicativeness 
never came, As days passed, the elder 
sister perceived a change more striking 
than the outward, visible symbols. Mil- 
la, pretty, petite, wilful, was no longer 
babyish. The brow was serious, the 
small mouth firmly set; she was very 
silent, absorbed in her own thoughts, 
She never mentioned Dassel, unless oth- 
ers first spoke of him. Lissa thought 
nothing of that, for the child talked now 
so little—she had grown reticent upon 
all subjects. Lissa secretly wondered at 
her, thinking, “ Pretty soon it will be 
time for her to love, and be loved;” 
then feeling her heart ache suddenly 
with the dread that no one would ever 
love Milla, as the family did, on account 
of her misfortune. 

“My darling, my pet! what would I 
not give to see her as blessed as I am?” 

Ah, Lissa ! 

As much as Milla withdrew herself 
from others, and especially from her 
sister, dreaming her own dreams, hold- 
ing her own thoughts fast, she had 
never seemed happier. Her cheek was 
always red, her eyes always bright, and 
a soft smile hovering about her lip, be- 
trayed some fountain of pleasure within. 

At the end of two weeks there was a 
great commotion at Rose Villa, as Mrs. 
Grizzle, with surprising originality, had 
named their residence. The head of the 
house was home, in a state of dusty and 
faded splendor, which would require 
immediate repairs at the hands of the 
dressmaker; the carriage glittered on 
the drive; the horses had an inward 
consciousness of the stable, and snorted 
“ Aha!” the coachman was welcomed 
by the cook; Grizzle pére sat down on 
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the front steps, humming “ There’s no 
place like home;” Samuel was afraid 
Miss Cameron was peeping at his travel- 
ling-cap and duster; and Susie, flying 
like a bluebird, was perched on the 
hedge, chattering with Robbie, regard- 
less of her dusty and dinnerless condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Dassel had remained in the city, 
to look after his business affairs a little, 
but would doubtless be out with Mr. 
Cameron, to dinner. 

Lissa got this information, through 
Robbie, from Susie. Six, nearly seven 
weeks since they had met ! 

“T think I will change my dress. 
Louis never liked this lilac tissue. What 
shall I wear? tell me quickly, Milla, 
dear. Oh, dear! I hope I am looking 
well.” 

Milla glanced at the glowing face, 
with its pure, white forehead, and 
bright, dark eyes; while her own cloud- 
ed 


“ Louis always liked you in white; 
any one of your white dresses is pretty 
enough. Wear the white Foulard with 
the train ; it suits you.” 

“Thanks, sister; I will. Why, my 
cheeks are as red as fire. I must not be 
so ‘untranquil,’ as Louis says. He likes 
calm. Now, darling, is my hair right ?” 

But Milla had slipped out of the 
room. Going down, half an hour later, 
her dark hair shining like satin, a rose 
on her bosom, and the white train of 
her dress trailing after her as she walk- 
ed like a youthful queen, Elizabeth re- 
ceived a shock which drove the too 
brilliant color from her cheek. No dan- 
ger, now, of too vivid a glow over her 
maiden beauty. 

She had come silently into the parlor, 
from the hall, thinking, at first, that no 
one was in it; but as she approached a 
side-window, which gave a view of the 
approaching train, she saw Milla stand- 
ing there, looking out. She had also 
changed her dress, wearing the blue 
robe, which set eff her pearly complex- 
ion and golden hair to the best advan- 
tage. Her lips were parted, her face 
pale with eagerness; but, suddenly, 
even while Elizabeth gazed upon her in 
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mute astonishment, a rosy splendor il- 
lumined her countenance, she pressed 
her hands on her heart with a sigh, 
leaning earnestly forward. 

No, it is not the sunset, bursting 
through crimson bars, which has so il- 
lumined the face of your young sister ! 
Do not deceive yourself, Elizabeth. If 
ever love and passion shone through a 
human face, it shone through Milla’s 
then, in that unguarded moment. Her 
observer needed not to be told that 
Louis had arrived—that he was coming 
up the walk; she saw it in her sister’s 
face, as in a mirror, and her own grew 
pale, and her hands cold, as she stood 
there, stricken by a great pain. 

For to one of Lissa’s unselfish nature, 
tenderly devoted to her frail darling as 
she was, to know that Milla loved the 
man who belonged to her, was to be 
unhappy. 

“ She could not help it ;—who could ? 
And he has been so kind to her,” she 
was murmuring in her thought when 
footsteps sounded on the porch, and 
Milla, turning, saw the expression on 
her sister’s face. 

A conscious start, followed by a de- 
fiant flash leaping into the blue eyes as 
unexpectedly as lightning into a sum- 
mer sky, and then the door was thrown 
open, and Mr. Cameron came in with 
Dassel. 

“Look, Lissa; see what I have 
brought you!” he cried merrily ; and to 
give the lovers opportunity for quiet 
greeting, he turned and caught up Milla 
in his arms. 
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“ Why, how bright you are, my little 
girl! you fairly blaze. Look at her, 
Louis ; see what Newport and the ocean 
have done for her!” 

Dassel had taken Lissa’s hand, and 
kissed her lips. At his touch the color 
was coming back; but the revelation 
which had come to her still held her joy 
in check. She did not look like the 
same woman who had swept down the 
stairs in such a tumult of blissful ex- 
pectancy. 

“Ts Bettine sorry, or is she proud ?” 
asked the lover, with that airy manner, 
half-serious, half-playful, which so well 
became him. “She is like an ice- 
berg.” 

“Oh, not sorry, Louis,” the smile 
coming at last. 

“Ha! what is that, Mr. Cameron ? 
Look at Milla? Why, to be sure! Lit- 
tle angel, what has happened to her?” 

He dropped Lissa’s hand, and, put- 
ting his finger under Milla’s chin, raised 
her face and kissed her. 

“Why, little one, how you blush! 
You are not stately, like our Baroness 
here; but you are sweet enough for 
two.” 

Again Milla flashed a look at Eliza- 
beth, more of triumph than embarrass- 
ment, though her eyes sank beneath Mr. 
Dassel’s. 

“JT wish Louis would not treat her 
so,” thought Lissa. “It is his way; he 
thinks nothing of it. But Milla is no 
longer a child. My darling, my poor 
pet, may your folly be but a transient, 
girlish fancy !” 


(To be continued.) 
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A PEEP INTO NEW NETHERLAND TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A Book has lately been printed—the 
first publication of that spirited and 
already distinguished institution, «The 
Long Island Historical Society—which 
presents a very curious and entertaining 
picture of the ways of our forefathers in 
this island of Manhattan, and of various 
other outlying people in New England 
and Maryland, nearly two centuries ago, 
which is a vast antiquity for the inhabi- 
tants of America. It is a period, at 
least so far as regards the manners and 
customs of the island of New York, of 
which very little is known to the public 
at large, though we are happy to learn 
that, before long, the opportunity of in- 
formation in this particular will be im- 
proved by the continuation of Mr. Brod- 
head’s valuable history, the first volume 
of which already covers the earlier co- 
lonial era of the settlement and founda- 
tion of New Netherland, In the mean- 
time we may congratulate ourselves on 
the possession of the work before us, for 
the procurement and proper presenta- 
tion of which we are indebted to the 
antiquarian zeal and learning of the 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, a gentleman 
distinguished by his historical studies, 
as by his public services in Congress, 
and as the diplomatic representative of 
the United States to the Kingdom of 
Holland. It was while residing abroad, 
in the latter capacity, that he one day 
fell in at a bookseller’s shop at Amster- 
dam with a manuscript journal, written 
in Dutch, of a “ Voyage to New York, 
and a Tour of Observation in several of 
the American colonies in 1679-80,” un- 
dertaken with reference to a religious 
settlement by Jasper Dankers and Peter 
Sluyter, two members of the anomalous 
sect of Labadists, who, after various 
wanderings, became established in a 
temporary home at Wiewerd, in Fries- 
land. Mr. Murphy was fortunate in 
purchasing this manuscript, which was 
further enriched by a number of original 


drawings of the bay and city of New 
York at the time it was visited by the 
travellers. On his return to America, 
having subjected the journal to careful 
study, he translated it into English for 
the Long Island Society, prefacing the 
version with an interesting account, 
drawn from original Dutch authorities, 
of the rise, progress, and decline of the 
sect of Labadists—a chapter of the his- 
tory of religious opinion not merely of 
value in itself, but indispensable to a 
just appreciation of the sentiments of 
the two travellers, and their judgments 
of the people whom they met in their 
propagandist tour in America. 

The sect, which settled down, before 
its early demise, into a species of befog- 
ged religious industrial community or 
association which, but for a partial tol- 
eration of marriage, would have its par- 
allel in Shakerism, was a gradual devel- 
opment from the brain and magnetic in- 
fluence of one Jean de Labadie, a 
Frenchman of Bordeaux, born at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
seemingly a visionary by nature, and 
doubtless strengthened in his emotional 
convictions by the discipline of a college 
of Jesuits to which he was early attach- 
ed. He pursued a course of devotional 
asceticism, and endeavored to emulate 
the austerities of John the Baptist, till 
his health gave way, when he left the 
society, and acquired some provincial 
fame as an orator, which followed him 
to the pulpits of Paris. He obtained a 
preferment at Amiens, and became noted 
for his efforts—then something of an in- 
novation—to promote the study of the 
Scriptures in the French language. His 
turn of mind then carried him from the 
Jesuits to the Jansenists, and, by a not 
unnatural transition, from Port Royal to 
a life of separation and mysticism. The 
spirit of the recluse and of personal 
saintship soon brought him to the con- 
viction that he was specially inspired, 
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so that, as he asserted by order of his 
divine Master, he took upon himself the 
very name of the Saviour.. Vaguely im- 
pressed with these notions and preten- 
sions, at the age of forty he abjured 
Catholicism, and joined himself to Prot- 
estantism, and before long was installed 
as a popular preacher at Geneva—then 
a conspicuous theatre for a new relig- 
ionist. A travelling divine from Hol- 
land bore the report of his powers to 
that country, whither he was called to 
preside over a church at Middleburgh. 
Here he made a distinguished convert 
in a very learned lady, the glory of her 
times in the Netherlands, Anna Maria 
Von Schurman, the sister of the minister 
who had carried the fame of his preach- 
ing from Geneva to Holland. She be- 
came thenceforth his devoted follower, 
and, with the reinforcement of several 
ladies of wealth, furnished the moral 
and material support and the prestige 
of feminine influence and codperation 
which has been seldom neglected by 
founders of religious societies, of the 
ways and designs of Labadie. His sys- 
tem rapidly developed its elements of per- 
sonal independence, and, as it was pop- 
ular, came into contact with the paro- 
chial rights of the Dutch dominies 
among whom he had pitched his taber- 
nacle. A mild sort of Dutch persecu- 
tion ensued, sufficiently, however, effect- 
ive in the end, for it drove the preach- 
er to that refuge of schismatics, the tol- 
erant city of Amsterdam. Even here he 
gained ground too rapidly for the endur- 
ance of the authorities, his community 
disturbing the settled order of society ; 
and as it is the necessity of such associa- 
tions to keep moving, Labadie and his 
followers removed to Westphalia, and 
thence, in no long time, to Denmark, 
where Labadie, the founder, died in 
1674, at the age of sixty-four. The 
wealthy ladies to whom we have alluded 
then provided a home for these wander- 
ing penates in a portion of their estates 
at Wiewerd, in Friesland, where the 
community, while the funds were main- 
tained and industry was successful, for 
awhile prospered; and whence, as we 
have seen, in 1679, our travellers, provi- 
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dent of the future, set out on their voy- 
age of exploration, seeking further La- 
vinian shores in America, 

The diary of the travels of the two 
missionaries was kept by Dankers, the 
leader of the enterprise—a man of ex- 
perience for the affair, having been en 
gaged as conductor of a company of 
Labadist recruits from the hive at Wie- 
werd, in a previous unsuccessful attempt 
at settlement or colonization in the re- 
cently acquired Dutch island of Surinam. 
He had thus some knowledge of the sea, 
which was then, in the trials and in- 
security of navigation, more forced upon 
travellers than at present; and he had 
also a practical acquaintance with the 
conditions on land requisite for the suc- 
cess of the proposed emigration. His 
companion, Peter Sluyter, who had some 
training as a theologian, was a member 
of a cultivated German family, distin- 
guished in the association at Friesland. 
The title of the record kept by Dankers 
is quaint and characteristic: “ Journal 
of our Voyage to New Netherland begun 
in the name of the Lord and for His 
glory, the 8th of June, 1679, and under- 
taken in the small Flute-ship called the 
Charles, of which Thomas Singleton was 
Master; but the superior Authority 
over both Ship and Cargo was in Mar- 
garet Philipse, who was the Owner of 
both, and with whom we agreed for our 
Passage from Amsterdam to New York, 
in New Netherland, at seventy-five guil- 
ders for each person, payable in Hol- 
land. Our Names were registered, that 
of my Friend as P. Vorstman, and my 
own as J. Schilders.” This assumption 
of names was in accordance with an air 
of mystery doubtless necessarily kept 
up for the protection of a sect which 
had already provoked a certain jealousy, 
and encountered its share of difficulties, 
if not persecution. 

The incidents of the embarcation at 
voyage across the Atlantic are related 
by Dankers with some minuteness, “ It 
is a strange thing,” says Bacon in his 
“Essay on Travel,” “that in sea-voy- 
ages, where there is nothing to be seen 
but sky and sea, men should make dia- 
ries; but in land-travel, wherein so 
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much is to be observed, for the most 
part, they omit it; as if chance were fit- 
ter to be registered than observation.” 
The comparison in the remark is effect- 
ive; but surely its author never intend- 
ed to throw contempt upon the study 
of natural phenomena, nor, if he had 
been a traveller by sea, would he have 
been insensible to the opportunities, 
offered nowhere else in greater perfec- 
tion, of making acquaintance with his 
fellow-men. Dankers’ diary of the voy- 
age, though not exhaustive, illustrates 
both these advantages. The history of 
navigation will one day be written by 
some Macaulay of the ocean, when its 
grand divisions, its eras of progress, its 
scientific laws and picturesque incidents, 
will be found to represent not a mo- 
notonous, but a diversified picture, in 
changing exhibitions of human life and 
nature of engrossing interest. In the 
materials for such a record, the diary 
rescued from oblivion by Mr. Murphy 
should not be overlooked. It is exact, 
thorough, and reliable. There is, first, 
the embarcation from Holland—an un- 
dertaking of no little difficulty and de- 
lay, apparently, in those times. A glance 
at the dates of the voyage will indicate 
something of itscharacter. The journey 
began, as we have seen, on the 8th of 
June, “ at four o’clock in the morning,” 
as we are particularly told in the text; 
that is, it was at that hour the travellers 
left their friends at the settlement in 
Friesland, whence they had to make 
their way by canal-boat and packet to 
Amsterdam, which they reached with 
tolerable expedition at midnight. They 
found there the good, or, more truly, as 
it turned out, the very indifferent ship 
Charles, apparently on the eve of sailing 
—but, with true Dutch deliberation, not 
so in reality—and had their first inter- 
view with the female “ boss,” or super- 
cargo of the vessel, Margaret Philipse. 
Let no one say, after reading this nar- 
rative, what Mr. Thom. White in his 
“Little Sermon” in this magazine the 
other day seemed disposed to say, that 
woman is incapable, among other in- 
abilities, to conduct the business of a 
sailor-merchant. “ Margaret,” as she is 
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simply called by our religious commun- 
ists aboard this Quaker-ship, was quite 
capable of it, and made more than one 
profitable voyage in this capacity across 
the Atlantic. She was a notable person 
in her day in New Netherland, the 
daughter of an emigrant from Holland 
named Hardenbrook, who was settled 
at Bergen, opposite New Amsterdam. 
Her first husband, named De Vries, was 
a merchant, and on his death she con- 
tinued the business, marrying Frederick 
Philipse, who subsequently became a 
person of much distinction in the colony, 
and obtained the great manor named 
after him in the region of Yonkers, in 
Westchester County. ‘“ Margaret” was 
the founder of his fortunes, in her prop- 
erty inherited from her husband, and 
the additions which she made to it in 
her nautical ventures. We shall learn 
something more of her on the voyage. 
After waiting four days at Amster- 
dam in attendance on the ship, our 
travellers went in advance of her to the 
Texel, where they had nine days of op- 
portunity to study the manners and lis- 
ten to the preachers of the island before 
the Charles actually arrived. On the 
21st of June they at length got on board ; 
four days afterward “ Margaret” bore 
down ina yacht and joined them. In 
getting out to sea, the vessel narrowly 
escaped destruction on a sandbar. A 
fortnight was spent in beating along 
the coast to the English port of Fal- 
mouth, where some new ventures were 
to be taken on board, and a fresh start 
made for the New World. After anoth- 
er fortnight at this harbor, the ship was 
finally cleared for her destination. She 
got again to sea on the 2ist of July; 
on the 2ist of August she was in the 
latitude of Sandy Hook, some twelve 
hundred miles to the east of it; on the 
21st of September, exactly three months 
after leaving the Zuyder Zee, the Charles 
anchored in the lower bay of New York. 
It was a dreary business for the mis- 
sionaries, this voyage. The vessel was . 
small, hardly seaworthy, terribly cramp- 
ed for room between decks, very dirty, . 
filled with vermin, and, in a storm,. 
every berth was deluged. The crew, 
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according to the opinions or prejudices 
of our travellers, were a peculiarly pro- 
fane, hard-drinking set. Wet Quakers 
indeed they were. After they had reach- 
ed the American shore a mishap occur- 
red to one of them, which is chronicled 
with a species of hardly Christian, 
though piously-worded satisfaction in 
the “ Diary.” ‘ We heard that one of 
the wicked and godless sailors had 
broken his leg ; and in this we saw and 
acknowledged the Lord and His right- 
eousness.”” 

Meanness prevailed among the au- 
thorities, Margaret, according to our 
traveller, sharing the vice to the full 
extent with the rest; and her right- 
hand man “Jan” was as great a coward 
in a storm, or in the expectation of a 
pirate, as Panurge. Dankers was pro- 
voked with the lady’s “ penny-wise, 
pound-foolish” economy. He tells how, 
one Sunday, she stopped the ship on 
her course, and endangered the lives of 
two men, to save a worthless mop which 
a girl, attempting to rinse out, had let 
fall overboard. 

The Captain's Quakerism, by the way, 
was one day put to the test, in an ex- 
postulation by Margaret touching a lit- 
tle female vanity on the part of his 
spoiled wife. “She was a young, world- 
ly creature,” says our traveller, “ who 
had not the least appearance of Quaker- 
ism, but entirely resembled an English 
lady, fashioned somewhat upon the 
Dutch model. She was proud, and 
wore much silver and gold; and when 
Margaret spoke to him about it, he said, 
‘I did not give it to her” Whereupon 
Margaret asked, ‘Why did you give 
her money to buy them?’ To which 
he replied, ‘ She wanted it.’” 

The ship was sadly harassed by 
storms, particularly in the witch-haunt- 
ed region of the “ still yext Bermoothes,” 
the notice of which in the “ Diary” 
might be cited, with the famous passage 
in the relation of Sir George Somers’ 
voyage, as corroborative of the scenery 
of Shakespeare's “ Tempest :” 


“T do not know,”’ writes Dankers, “that the 
mariners ever pass this island without encountering 
astorm. Long experience has established the fact ; 
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and the old mariners call it the sea of devils, not 
only because it is never passed without a terrific 
storm and heavy thunder and lightning, but also 
on account of the apparitions of frightful forms and 
faces, and other spookery, which appear, some real- 
ly such, and some frivolous. How it was in the 
first discovery of strange lands and wildernesses, 
we cannot now say, or determine from present ex- 
perience, because such things have happened here- 
tofore which no longer occur. As to the storms, 
they are established facts; as to the sights, they are 
not without probability, and they were confirmed, 
to some extent, in my mind by our mate, who had 
passed by this island several times, and had never 
failed of the storms; and as for the sights, he told 
me that, being once close to the island, beset by a 
severe storm and a dark night on a lee shore, it 
seemed as if the air was full of strange faces with 
wonderful eyes standing out of them, and it so con- 
tinued until daylight. He told this without any 
leading to such things, or without having ever 
heard what I myself had read concerning them. It 
was in my youth that I had read of them, in a l:ttle 
book called ‘De Silver Poort-Klock,’—The Silver 
Gate-Bell.” 

It is not unusual, even at this day, for 
sailors to be superstitious; but in that 
Dutch mate the missionary may have 
encountered somewhat of a wag. He 
passes in the chronicle of the voyage 
simply as “ Evert,” and is described at 
the close, in the notices of “ the persons 
with whom we made our voyage,” as 
“a wicked, impious fellow, who also 
drank freely. He was very proud of his 
knowledge and experience, which were 
none of the greatest.” This, however, 
may be a somewhat harsh and unfair 
judgment from the pharisaic point of 
view of our censorious sectarian, who, in- 
deed, proves himself a sad grumbler—a 
man not disposed to extend much charity 
to the rough peculiarities of sailors, and 
whom we shall find equally disrespectful 
to Dutch dominies! It appears that the 
mate subsequently became “ captain of a 
ketch,” and made a successful voyage to 
Barbadoes—we would fain hope, a proof 
of good seamanship and meritorious 
conduct ; for, as it afterwards leaks out, 
he was the son of that Evert Duiken, or 
Duyckinck, as it is translated by Mr. - 
Murphy in a note to the passage, who 
was so lamentably wounded in the em- 
ploy of the Honorable West India Com- 
pany at the Fort of Good Hope, in de- 
fending that famous Dutch stronghold 
against the iniquitous assaults of the 
Yankees, It appears, also, that the elder 
Evert “made and painted the glass” 
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for the Dutch church in Csopus, and 
that his other son Gerrit, who became 
an adherent of Leisler and a member of 
his council, was something of a drafts- 
man. Dankers, who turned an honest 
penny by a venture of certain commodi- 
ties in trade which he carried with him 
from the Old World, speaks of selling 
to the wife of his “ Dutch mate” in New 
Amsterdam “a small looking-glass, a 
steel thimble, a pound and a half of 
white darning yarn, and a half a pound 
of brown thread, for which she gave us 
a piece of eight.” 

Leaving the ship and its navigators, 
it is pleasant, after this toilsome voyage, 
to alight upon the yet virgin island of 
Manhattan—a goodly land, and with a 
hospitable welcome to the sea-worn 
travellers. They were taken by the 
hand by their fellow-passenger, Van 
Duyne, and were constantly stopped on 
the way to receive the salutations of his 
old acquaintances; for there was then a 
welcome in these streets to the return- 
ing pilgrim. At a friend’s house in that 
first walk they were presented with 
“some of the fruit of the country, very 
fine peaches, and full-grown apples, 
which filled our hearts with thankful- 
ness to God.” A glass of Madeira, a 
time-honored “ institution” of the isl- 
and, corrected any acidity of the repast. 
As they walked into the fields, still feel- 
ing the earth rolling under them as at 
sea, they were struck with the overflow- 
ing abundance, particularly of peaches, 
which they again and again recur to as 
they explore the island and its vicinity. 
The next day was Sunday; and early, 
after a breakfast of peaches, the two 
friends “ walked out awhile in the fine, 
pure morning air, along the margin of 
the clear-running water of the sea,” as 
yet unpolluted by the defilements of a 
great city. From this chaste delight, 
“to avoid scandal, and for other rea- 
sons,” they turned into the church in the 
fort, to “hear a minister preach who 
had come from the up-river country, 
from Fort Orange, where his residence 
is—an old man, named Domine Schaats, 
of Amsterdam.” They found in the 


church, in their peculiar phraseology, 
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“truly a wild, worldly world. I say 
wild, not only because ‘the people are 
wild, as they call it in Europe, but be- 
cause most all the people who go there 
to live, or who are born there, partake 
somewhat of the nature of the country 
—that is, peculiar to the land where 
they live.’ The Domine in the pulpit 
was no exception. 

“This Schaats then preached. He had a defect 
in the left eye, and used such strange gestures and 
language that I think I never in all my life have 
heard any thing more miserable ; indeed, I can com- 
pare him with no one better than with one Domine 
Van Encke, lately the minister at Armuyden, in 
Zeeland, more in life, conversation, and gestures, 
than in person. As it is not strange, in these coun- . 
tries, to have ministers who drink, we could ima- 
gine nothing else than that he had been drinking 
a little this morning. His text was, ‘Come unto 
me all ye,’ &c.; but he was so rough, that even the 
roughest and most godless of our sailors were as- 
tonished.” 





In the afternoon they heard the set- 
tled minister of the place, Domine 
Nieuvenhuisen; and of him the report 
is not much more favorable: ‘“ He was 
a thick, corpulent person, with a red 
and bloated face, and of very slabbering 
speech.” 

After these two services—so ancient 
are the habits of Manhattan—the visit- 
ors were taken, of all places in the 
world, to a suburban brewery, “ to taste 
the beer of New Netherland.” Finding 
it “a low pot-house,” they wandered 
into the adjoining orchard, where they 
took pleasure in contemplating a huge 
mulberry tree, “ the leaves of which were 
as large as a plate,” and pears picked 
from a three-years’ graft, “larger than 
the fist.” Among the revellers they 
had the satisfaction of conversing with 
“the first male born of Europeans in 
New Netherland, named Jean Vigne, 
sixty-five years of age,” a gentleman 
whose pretensions thus cast discredit 
upon the hitherto received statement 
that Sarah de Rapalje, born in 1625, 
eleven years later, was the first-born 
Christian child in the country. Mr. 
Murphy discusses the discrepancy in a 
learned note, and appears to throw the 
weight of his authority in favor of the 
gentleman. 

We might follow our missionary in 
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his explorations of the island and its 
vicinity—everywhere refreshing and 


agreeable. In the superabundance of 
fruits, the varieties of hill and dale, of 
wood and water, his eye ever catches a 
new pleasure, while other senses are re- 
galed with the delights of the way. “I 
must add,” says he, at the end of a 
day’s walk of forty miles, covering the 
region from spyt den duyvel to New Har- 
lem, “in passing through the island we 
sometimes encountered such a sweet 
smell in the air, that we stood still, be- 
cause we did not know what it was we 
were meeting.” Breukelen, Staten Isl- 
and, Bergen, all have their wonders. 
The sketch of the little journey to 
“Gowanus” and the visit to the hos- 
pitable Dutch mansion of De Hart, still 
standing, is as cheerful as any passage 
in the fiction of Irving, if, indeed, his 
appetizing invention, even in the feast- 
ing in Sleepy Hollow, does not fall far 
short of the reality. Witness the gusto 
with which the guest recounts the dain- 
ties of the table : 


“He was very glad to see us, and so was his wife. 
He took us into the house, and entertained us ex- 
ceedingly well. We found a good fire (it was the 
latter end of September), half way up the chimney, 
of clear oak and hickory, of which they made not 
the least scruple of burning profusely. We let it 
penetrate us thoroughly. There had been already 
thrown upon it, to be roasted, a pail full of Gow- 
anus oysters, which are the best in the country. I 
had to try some of them raw. They are large and 
full, some of them not less than a foot long, and 
they grow sometimes ten, twelve, and sixteen to- 
gether, and are then like a piece of rock. . .. We 
had, for supper, a roasted haunch of venison, which 
he had bought of the Indians for three guilders and 
a half of seewant, that is, fifteen stuivers of Dutch 
money (fifteen cents), and which weighed thirty 
pounds. The meat was exceedingly tender and 
good, and also quite fat. It had a slight spicy 
flavor. We were also served with wild turkey, 
which was also fat and of a good flavor; and a wild 
goose, but that was rather dry.” 


Fat oysters of exquisite gusto, a foot 
long, venison meeting every require- 
ment of the epicure, a piquant wild tur- 
key, even if we permit to the sated 
guest grown fastidious, the disparage- 
ment of the goose—a supper, for those 
simple days of the Manhattanese, by 
no means to be despised. Delmonico, 
saving perhaps the extraordinary di- 
mensions of the oysters, would, for a 
consideration—a trifle more than the 
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half a cent per pound for the venison— 
provide it at present: but then these 
are the days of luxury, not simplicity. 
The flavor of those gigantic oysters 
long clung to the palate of our tourist. 
In his subsequent journey in Maryland, 
while feasting on the long-ago famous 
bivalves of Virginia, he returns to his 
first love—‘ we found them good, but 
the Gouanes oysters at New York are 
better.” It is long since, we believe, 
the oysters of Gowanus have been 
quoted in our city markets. Have oys- 
ters dwindled in size like the human 
race, with the advancing civilization of 
the country? William Strachey, the 
first Secretary of the Colony of Virginia, 
in his entertaining “ Historie of Travaile 
into Virginia Britannia,” dedicated to 
Lord Bacon, confirms the report of these 
mammoth oysters. “I have seen some 
thirteen inches long. * * It is a great 
thrift and husbandry with them (the 
court and camp of Powhatan) to hang 
the oysters upon strings, being shauld 
and dried, in the smoke, thereby to pre- 
serve them all the year.” A smoked 
oyster—one of the lost arts of the na- 
tives. . 

An Indian wigwam and its interior, 
visited by Dankers, in the vicinity of the 
present Fort Hamilton, could hardly be 
paralleled now short of the Rocky 
Mountains. A species of hoecake with 
which the travellers were there regaled 
was too much for the stomachs filled 
with the exquisite larder of De Hart. 
“We chewed a little of it with long 
tecth, and managed to hide it so they 
did not see it.” The region in this 
neighborhood, from Gowanus to Coney 
Island, had been bought from the In- 
dians, by the West India Company, for 
six coats, six kettles, six axes, six chis- 
els, six small looking-glasses, twelve 
knives, and twelve combs; and was 
now in the possession of Jacques Cortel- 
you, the first patentee, who charitably, 
“unwilling to drive the Indians from 
the land, had therefore left them a cor- 
ner of it, keeping the best of it himself.” 
It is the old, and, unhappily, recent 
story of the war of races in the country. 
Returning to “Gouanes” some time 
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after, Dankers “heard a great noise in 
the huts of the Indians—they were all 
lustily drunk, raving, striking, shouting, 
jumping, fighting each other, and foam- 
‘ing at the mouth like wild beasts ”—all 
which “ was caused by Christians,” whose 
vices and cupidity are denounced in no 
measured terms by this disinterested ob- 
server. 

After two months passed in and about 
the island of Manhattan, the travellers 
leave for the South or Delaware river, 
performing the journey on horseback. 
The account of the tour is sufficiently 
interesting. Their affinities seem to 
have brought+them much into the so- 
ciety of the Quakers, of whom the most 
flattering notice is not always taken. 
At Burlington they entered a meeting 
of the sect, whose members, on this oc- 


casion, went to work very unceremoni-. 


ously and loosely. ‘‘ What they uttered 
was mostly in one tone, and the same 
thing, and so it continued, until we 
were tired out and went away.” Else- 
where, at the island of Tinnicum, he 
records the arrival, at a house where he 
was entertained, of three Quakers, “ of 
whom one was their greatest prophetess, 
who travels through the whole country 
in order to quake,” and who had the 
honor of an arrest by the authorities in 
Boston, “on account of her quakery.” 
“They sat by the fire and drank a dram 
of rum with each other, and in a short 
time afterwards began to shake and 
groan so, that we did not know what 
had happened, and supposed they were 
going to preach, but nothing came out 
of it.” In another passage he rather un- 
reasonably slurs some of the brethren 
for having “a volume of Virgil lying 
upon the window, as if it were a com- 
mon hand-book,” and couples this with 
a censure of their appropriating spirit— 
the remark has a wider application—in 
claiming Van Helmont, the alchemist- 
physician, as one of their sect, “ although 
in his life time he did not know any 
thing about Quakers; and if they had 
been in the world, or should have come 
into it while he lived, he would quickly 
have said, No, to them; but it seems 


these people will make all those who. 
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have had any genius, in any respect 
more than common, pass for theirs.” 

While at Burlington, the travellers 
“ tasted for the first time, peach-brandy 
or spirits, which was very good, but 
would have been better if it had been 
more carefully made ”—an ingeniously 
worded compliment which satisfies the 
claims of hospitality, and preserves a 
due independence of opinion ; for Dan- 
kers, be it known, though passing in 
this diary for a zealous religionist, was 
originally a wine-racker by trade. He 
was evidently a good taster, recording 
particularly the quality of the beer at 
New Amsterdam, and on the Delaware, 
where he commends the brewage of the 
Swedes, “who, although they have 
come to America, have not left behind 
them their old customs.” For the alco- 
holic compounds in use among the 
Dutchmen, he had a sovereign con- 
tempt. “First and most of all” among 
the refections on Long Island, he chroni- 
cles “miserable rum or brandy which 
had been brought from Barbadoes and 
other islands, and which is called by 
the Dutch “ili-devil. All these people 
are very fond of it, and most of them 
extravagantly so, although it is very 
dear and has a bad taste.” 

Dankers, it must be admitted, is 
somewhat censorious in his judgment 
of the preachers of New Netherlands— 
a weakness, or necessity, perhaps, of his 
position as the propagandist of a new 
religion. His remarks, we may presume, 
however, were confined to the secresy 
of his diary. Indeed, he tells us how 
he bore the infliction of the Dutch 
pastors to “avoid offence.” He was so 
mysterious and politic that every one 
of the religious parties in the country 
claimed him. The Papists entreated 
him to receive confession and celebrate 
mass; the Quakers were attracted by 
the simplicity of his dress ; in the choice 
of sects of those days he had the credit 
of being severally a Mennonist, a Brown- 
ist, and a David Jorist ; one set of politi- 


.cal wiseacres thought he was spying 


out the country, in the interest of 
France, and another, that he was an 
agent of the Prince of Orange, to see 
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what opportunities there might be of 
recovering the land from the dominion 
of England. 

In the midst of these contradictory 
suppositions, Dankers and his friend 
Sluyter pursued their journey in peace, 


and accomplished their real object, 


which was to gain information and pre- 
pare the way for a settlement of their 
brethren in America. 

After various wanderings amongst the 
plantations in Maryland, where they 
found the living rude enough, they 
reached a tract, Bohemia Manor, at the 
head of Chesapeake bay, which, several 
years after, was occupied by a number 
of colonists led by our travellers, and a 
joint-stock community founded, which 
existed on the spot for some forty years, 
when it finally died out. 

On their return from the Chesapeake, 
the missionaries reached New York on 
one of the first days of the new year, 
1680. The remaining months of the 
winter were passed in the city. Among 
other interesting incidents of the time 
are several interviews with Governor 
Sir Edmund Andros, whose absurd 
interferences with trade and harsh 
tyrannical pretensions are severely dealt 
with. Circumspection stood the travel- 
lers in good stead with such a man. 
He was inclined to be ugly, but they 
understood him, and, pretending in- 
difference, secured a passport from him 
to visit the upper waters of the Hudson. 
They were three days ascending the 
river to Albany or Fort Orange, when 
they visited the falls of the Cohoes and 
Schenectady. It is pleasant to read their 
notice, in that old day, of the then 
already respected names given to the 
highlands of the Hudson from acciden- 
tal associations of the first explorers— 
Anthony’s Nose, the Donderbergh, Dan- 
skamer, Boterberg (Butter Hill), Claver 
Rack (clover reach, from three bare 
places, resembling a clover leaf, on the 
land) Potlepel’s Eylant, Kinder Hoeck 
(Children’s Point), &c. 

This episode of travel occupied a 
month. The summer was now setting 
in, and the travellers’ thoughts were 


homeward. They resolved to embark . 
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at Boston. The visit to the New Eng- 
land capital is amusingly narrated, and 
is one of the most characteristic portions 
of the book. Dankers did not like the 
Yankees at the outset. The first three 
individuals he met with from New Eng- 
land and their characters were such in his 
estimation “that if the rest of the peo- 
ple there are to be judged by them, we 
might, perhaps, do them great injus- 
tice.” One of these was “our skipper 
Padechal,” the captain of the yacht on 
which the travellers had taken passage 
for Boston. They sailed through Long 
Island Sound, and the captain had 
prayers every evening en board. On 
their arrival at Boston the third day, 
which happened to be Sunday, they 
were taken by the skipper to his sister’s, 
and thence to his father’s, “ an old cor- 
pulent man, where there was a repeti- 
tion of the worship, which took place 
in the kitchen while they were turning 
the spit, and busy preparing a good 
supper,” which, doubtless, in his eyes, 
was an alleviation of the praying, for 
he appears to have liked no worship 
but his own. The next day he was in- 
troduced by the same captain, to whom, 
we think, after these attentions, he was 
in his censures a little ungrateful, to 
Governor Simon Bradstreet, whom he 
found “an old man, quiet and grave, 
dressed in black silk, but not sumptu- 
ously.” Another interesting visit which 
he made was to the venerable John 
Eliot, the apostle of the Indians. Dan- 
kers was desirous of procuring a copy 
of his celebrated translation of the 
Bible into the Indian language, even 
then a book to be obtained with diffi- 
culty, most of the copies haying been 
destroyed in the late Indian war. The 
booksellers in Boston could not supply 
one; so, at their suggestion, our trav- 
eller sought to obtain one at Roxbury 
from Eliot himself, who made up a copy 
from the sheets, refusing any pay for it. 
That copy, as it was delivered, uncut, 
unbound, would probably now bring a 
thousand dollars. Mr. Bouton, the 
dealer in antiquarian books, has one on 
sale for which he expects to get more 
than that sum. The narrative of this 
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interview leaves a very pleasing impres- 
sion of Eliot and his Indian missionary 


labors. 

A visit, on another day, to Cambridge 
to see the college and printing office, 
presents an odd contrast to the scene 
which so well rewards the tourist of to- 
day. 

“We went to the college building,” writes Dan- 
kers,-‘* expecting to see something curious, as it is 
the only college or would-be academy of the Prot- 
estants in all America, but we found ourselves mis- 
taken, In approaching the house, we neither 
heard aor saw any thing mentionable; but, going 
to the other side of the building, we heard noise 
enough in an upper room to lead my comrade to 
suppose they were engaged in disputation. We 
entered and went up-stairs, when a person met us, 
and requested us to walk in, whieh we did. We 
found there eight or ten young fellows, sitting 
around, smoking tobacco, with the smoke of which 
the room was s0 full that you could hardly see; 
and the whole house smelt so strong of it, that 
when I was going up-stairs, I said, this is certainly 
a tavern. We excused ourselves that we could 
speak English only a little, but understood Dutch 
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and French, which they did not. However, we 
spoke as well as we could. We inquired how many 
professors there were, and they replied not one, 
that there was no money to support one. We 
asked how many students there were. They said 
at first, thirty, and then came down to twenty; I 
afterwards understood that there are probably not 
ten. They could hardly speak a word of Latin, so 
that my comrade could not converse with them. 
They took us to the library, where there was noth- 
ing particular. We looked over it a little. They 
presented us with a glass of wine. This is all we “ 
ascertained there. The minister of the place goes 
there morning and evening to make prayer, and 
has charge over them. The students have tutors 
or masters.”” 


On the 23d of July, 1680, the travel- 
lers sailed from Boston, and reached 
London by the Thames on the 18th of 
September. After enjoying a glimpse 
of Charles II. in St. James’ park, they 
crossed the channel and arrived safely 
in Holland, to report the result of their 
investigations in the New World to 
their brethren at the House in Friesland. 





ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Two gentlemen were walking in op- 
posite directions through Clubhouse 
street. They were smoking, and wore 
yellow gloves. When they met, the 
cigars were removed, and replaced, to 
exchange salutations and handshakings. 

“ You are in town again, Cobbett?” 

“Yes; what is the news?” 

“ Have you not heard?” 

“Have not heard a word, Portman.” 

“My destiny is settled.” 

Here Mr. Portman, an exceedingly 
jolly-looking, florid young man, button- 
ed his glove, and, to the surprise of his 
friend, appeared slightly embarrassed. 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope,” Mr. Cob- 
bett answered. “ Has your father cut up 
rusty? ? 

“No, it is not that; Iam married.” 

“Ts it possible! What lady may I 
congratulate ?” 

“ Guess.” 


“Let me reflect. Whom had you 


fallen in love with at the time I left— 
two months ago? Oh, that is a long 
period to suppose you faithful to Miss 


Nesbitt—I think that was the one. You 
will have to tell me.” 

“ Alice Holt.” | 

It was now Mr. Cobbett’s turn to look 
embarrassed. He stared rigidly into Mr. 
Portman’s face, however, silent for an 
instant, for there was a swelling in his 
throat, and then repeated : 

“ Alice Holt! I should not have guess- 
ed her name. Indeed! Well, ‘good 
day,’ Portman; I have an engagement 
at the ‘ Union’ this morning.” 

“Tl turn back with you; I was not 
going anywhere in particular, I assure 
you.” 

Mr. Cobbett ground his teeth in the 
fervor of his wish that Tom Portman 
might be going to some particular place 
—one that many of his wise friends 
thought him entitled to, namely, “ the 
dogs;” but finding no good reason for 
expressing this wish, he suffered him 
to go. 

“We both said, this morning,” con- 
tinued Mr. Portman, “that you would 
never sess,” 
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“You did me the honor to mention 
my name this morning? Very kind of 
you. Here we are.” 

Mr. Cobbett went up the steps swift- 
ly, querulously thinking whether there 
was any small, obscure room in the 
Union clubhouse that he could escape 
to, and so shirk the further infliction of 
Mr. Portman’s society. He was pre- 
vented from putting his idea into 
shape; Mr. Portman clung to him. 

“ Cobbett,” he said, “I have not seen 
one of the fellows since. If any body 
gives me the cold shoulder, we shall 
have a fight on our hands.” 

“ We,” replied Mr. Cobbett. “ Non- 
sense. What ails you? Take some- 
thing—sherry and bitters? A Figaro?” 

“Thank you, yes. Have you seen 
Major Holt lately ?” 

“ Al—Mrs. Portman’s brother ?” 

“ Of course; there’s no other Holt in 
the world, or she would not have run 
away with me. It’s all out now. We 
travelled out of town on the Erie road, 
and got married, and nobody was the 
wiser.” 

“T am sure you were not.” 

“ Don’t chaff a broken-hearted man, 
Cobbett ; it is not like you to do so. 
You see, Major Holt and she quarrelled.” 

“You mean that she quarrelled with 
Holt; He never quarrels. Recollect, he 
is my best friend.” 

“Tf you interrupt me, I shall never be 
able to relate the tale. Major Holt be- 
ing her guardian, she did not agree 
with him, and thought it best to take 
another.” 

“You happened to be the nearest her 
then—the most available.” 

“Tf you choose to put the matter in 
that light, yes.” 

For a while Mr, Cobbett remained si- 
lent, reflecting upon the foolish act 
which Portman had committed—that of 
marrying a girl of twice his spirit, in- 
telligence, and culture; a handsome, ex- 
travagant, wilful girl of society. He 
wondered what she would do with Tom 
—drive him up to the goal of ruin, and 
tip him over; or adapt herself to his 
inconsequent habits, and become, like 
him, good-natured, selfish, and fat ! 
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“Tom Portman,” he said, gravely, 
“you have made an ass of yourself.” 

“T expected you would compliment 
me sooner or later. I have been told, 
since we were married, that Major Holt 
liked the Cobbett estate and the Cob- 
bett income.” 

“ He did.” 

“ And that he had a plan.” 

“Tam sure of it. I fully intended to 
put myself in a position to offer the 
Major the run of my place, but have 
lost the chance. I am candid with you. 
Figaro ?” 

“Dear me, confound the Figaros! 
*Pon my soul, what I heard went into 
one ear, and out at the other. I never 
believed it. Alice never had such a 
thought. I supposed you merely met 
each other, as we meet all the belles 
between the Washington Parade Ground 
and the Central Park. You don’t dance 
the German, nor skate, do you?” 

“Bother! Go away!” 

“No, Iam not to go away. You are 
expected to cheer us up. You should 
and must give us your countenance. As 
Holt’s friend, you must do so. Come; 
do not be unreasonable. You have 
obliged me ninety-nine times, and shall 
the hundredth. Besides, J cannot tell 
how to bring things round right. Is 
that Ap. Morgan? He owes me money ; 
is the beggar about to cut me? He 
don’t dare to do so. How are you, Ap. 
Morgan ?” 

Mr. Ap. Morgan, on his way to the 
Union bar for a morning combination, 
replied with a familiar nod, and Port- 
man’s mind is relieved; but he thinks 
it very hard that he cannot obtain pos- 
itive approbation for running away with 
the prettiest girl in the city. Mr. Cob- 
bett perceives the condition his friend 
is in, and asks mischievously whether 
Major Holt and himself shall soon pay 
the happy pair a visit. 

“Tf Major Holt comes, you will not 
see Alice; but what we most desire is, 
that you should come.” 

“ Where are you?” 

“For the present at the Abyssinian 
Hotel, which fronts Fountain Park. 
Will you dine with us at seven to-mor- 
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row? We.have our own table in a 
parlor just large enough for an extra 
person—yourself. All the company we 
have had—and we have been there six 
weeks—are our two dogs and a mock- 
ing-bird.” 

Mr. Cobbett hesitated for a moment, 
and then, like the man of the world 
that he was, accepted thg invitation. 
Mr. Portman shook hands with him en- 
ergetically, declared that he was easy in 
his mind, and that all the aristocracies 
of Manhattan, its Vans and Clans, Cod- 
fish, Shoddy, weighed no more upon it 
than feathers would, and clattered off. 

“ Short-sighted, selfish, pig-headed, 
generous, good-hearted donkey that you 
are, I should be glad to lose sight of 
you for—an indefinite period,” Cobbett 
soliloquized. 

“What’s come to Tom Portman?” 
inquired Mr. Ap. Morgan, sauntering to- 
wards him. “I thought he seemed 
shaky.” 

“T believe he lends too much money,” 
replied Mr. Cobbett sternly. 

“Ah, yes; he 7s liberal. I heard he 
was married ; in fact, I heard—” 

“You heard nothing to his discredit, 
I am sure,” interrupted Mr. Cobbett. 
“He is married, to a lovely girl, the 
sister of Major Holt. Portman is a very 
good fellow, and happiness is in store 
for both.” 

“ Ah, yes; I think so too. The fam- 
ilies are so good on both sides.” 

The next afternoon, Mr. Cobbett, 
though not a vain man, lingered at his 
toilette. The cravat question, and the 
matter of brushing his hair, appeared 
a perplexity ; or was something else in 
his thoughts? A subject which con- 
tained ideas of the expedient, the con- 
ventional, the right and the wrong; 
that which is dangerous, but seductive ; 
and that which is self-denying, but ele- 
vating? Pursuing either the one train 
of thought or the other, he started for 
the Abyssinian Hotel, and chose a quiet 
avenue to walk in—towards a woman 
for whom he had felt a strong regard, 
and still felt a painful curiosity concern- 
ing his meeting with her. With a mel- 
ancholy smile at the established sophis- 
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try of life, which enabled him -to call 
the approaching interview with Alice 
a proper experiment to decide for or 
against any future relations with her, or 
with Tom Portman, he began to feel a 
tantalizing reluctance and a feverish ea- 
gerness in regard to reaching the Abys- 
sinian Hotel. But the way was long, 
and there was still time for reflection. 
How awkward it would be to him to 
meet Major Holt! When they were to- 
gether in the Rocky Mountains, the 
evening camp-fire, their, pipes, and the 
social tin cup, or wicker flask, were 
added to in charms, by the candid con- 
versation of the Major respecting his 
sister Alice. He did not hesitate to say 
how happy he should be to own Cob- 
bett as his brother! And now it was 
all over. Alice was married to a man 
Major Holt detested, simply because 
this man was “about town;” as well 
known in any club, hotel, promenade, 
and watering-place, as a bottle of Con- 
gress water. Mr. Cobbett sighed like 
the winter wind as it moaned in the 
crooked, worn ailanthus trees which oc- 
casionally adorned the avenue. It was 
dismal; he turned into the main thor- 
oughfare which led to the hotel, still a 
long way off. Darkness crept up the 
sky; the gas-lights sprung up like over- 
grown glow-worms in the streets, shops, 
saloons, and theatres. Passing the “ Un- 
ion,” he was hailed from the window 
by an acquaintance, who wished to con- 
fer with him on the subject of a lot of 
choice Havanas, just smuggled by a 
mutual friend. Cobbett was compelled 
to smoke one and pronounce upon its 
flavor before he could get away. It was 
so late when he came into the street 
again, that he hailed an omnibus, but 
had scarcely taken his seat, when an 
irate old lady affirmed that her pocket 
had been picked; the omnibus was 
stopped, the offender discovered, put in 
charge of a policeman, after a little loud 
talking from the old lady,—and allowed 
to go on. A block or so was passed, 
and one of the horses fell. 

“ He’s used to it,” said a passenger at 
the window, “and will be right up.” 

With an increasing, angry impatience, 
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Mr. Cobbett looked at his watch; it 
was past seven. Soup and sherry were 
over with the Portmans, he knew; for 
Tom, like time and tide, would wait for 
no man, if dinner was served. Witha 
morose sense of amusement, he pictured 
Tom in the act of wiping his fair mus- 
tache with his napkin, and Alice, in a 
fashion he ‘had seen, rolling bread 
crumbs in her pretty fingers, with ab- 
stract eyes, and fixed lips. He could 
almost hear Tom saying, 

“Cobbett was always tricky about 
engagements. He is a lazy dog.” 

Whether the omnibus-horse had gone 
down once too many, or whether it was 
unused to the pavement, it failed to get 
up again, and Mr. Cobbett was obliged 
to resume his passage on foot. The 
tree-tops in Fountain Park were now 
within his view ; behind them stood the 
Abyssinian Hotel, and in a few minutes, 
nothing more interposing, he would be 
traversing the velvet carpets on its wide 
passages. Suddenly he saw a round- 
headed cloud of smoke rising above the 
trees. It increased with his quickening 
pace, and grew fiery; tongues of flame 
and a whirlwind of sparks darted up 
the sky. A dull clangor of a distant 
dlarm-bell startled him. He ran, and 
now perceived that every man in his 
neighborhood was running in the same 
direction. As he neared the Park, he 
saw the bare boughs shining as if it 
were illuminated, and in the illumina- 
tion a crowd swarmed, which was ju- 
bilant and sympathetic at the spectacle 
before it—of the burning of the Abys- 
sinian Hotel. 

‘“Tt is the Hotel?” asked Mr. Cob- 
bett, pressing along towards the upper 

e. 
‘“ Of course, it is;” somebody replied ; 
“ hotels are built to be burnt. This one 
is going pertickerly easy. I don’t think 
an hour’s gone by since the alarm was 
given.” 

“There’s a wall blowed down towards 
the river,” cried another. “ The fire is 
played out on the north side; there’s 
plunder there, I reckon.” 

Mr. Cobbett struggled across the street 
to the spot the last speaker had indi- 





cated. A part of the wall remained ; it 
was dark and silent; the windows and 
doors were gone, and their gaps were 
stuffed with furniture, trunks, and bed- 
ding, all damaged by fire, and deluged 
with water. 

“If their rooms were on this side, 
they are safe enough, thank Heaven!” 
he thought. 

“ Arter any body, boss?” inquired a 
voice from the ground near him. It 
came from a fireman who sat on the 
curbstone, pulling off his stockings with 
deliberation. 

“Why, no—not here ; certainly every 
body’s out long ago,” Mr. Cobbett an- 
swered. 

“ Better not take a bet on that point. 
You see, the offices were here,—the par- 
lors were not. That ’ere elevator gave 
way before we knew it, and some of the 
stairs broke. I tried ’em, and burnt my 
boots. Hope my corns are cured. I 
expect to goin again. Will you take 
a hoult? What are you growling at? 
If you like, off with your coat, and take 
a chance with us for a monnyment in 
Greenwood.” 

Mr. Cobbett, growing sick at heart 
every instant, meekly obeyed him, and 
threw his coat on the ground. He 
never saw it again ; it was appropriated 
by the fireman, and worn afterwards as 
a trophy. 

“ Now,” said the fireman, “ file in, if 
you dare.” 

He was immediately lost to Mr. Cob- 
bett’s view, but he heard a shriek of 
“Number 4,” and attempted to go to- 
wards the voice. He was presently in 
the thick of fire on the opposite side of 
the hotel. The heat, glare, and noise 
were terrible. Streams of flame burst- 
ing from the windows in different stories 
were met by a stream of water witnessed 
by the crowd with jeers and applause, 

“There will be more work presently,” 
said a man at Mr. Cobbett’s elbow, 
“when Brown’s grocery fires up under 
them long windows. His liquor will 
finish the business, I tell you.” 

“ For Brown’s, then,” cried Mr. Cob- 
bett, a wild excitement bringing strength 
and clearness to his brain. 
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“ Why, now,” said the speaker, “ this 
‘ere fire is charged with gas, equal to 
Jersey champagne. I’m getting drunk- 


like, and don’t fear bearing a hand.. 


Ho! the ladders are up there. Brown’s 
is on fire inside, sure. If any soul’s left 
overhead, that soul’s past praying for. 
Nobody’s fool enough to be in there, 
though. I was told the house was clear- 
ed _in less than thirty minutes. By 
George! there’s a little dog howling on 
the window-ledge in the third story. 
There! he’s dropped.” 

Mr. Cobbett endeavored to fight his 
way to Brown’s front, as thoroughly des- 
perate and reckless as the red-shirted 
braves round him. An intelligent, mag- 
netic roar from the crowd gave him 
energy, and he thrust himself to the foot 
of the ladder, and then looked up. He 
witnessed a spectacle which city-people 
read of in their morning paper without 
surprise, or, at best, with a pitying 
horror, and forget. Mr. Cobbett’s mem- 
ory was differently impressed. A row 
of firemen upon the ladder were passing 
a man down from the window where the 
dog had been seen. He swung from 
one to the other like a mere bundle, and 
was laid on the ground at Mr. Cobbett’s 
feet, caught up again, and shouldered 
off by some policemen. It was Tom 
Portman ; there was no mistaking that 
burly figure, or the head with its light 
curly hair. He was dead from suffoca- 
tion. Mr. Cobbett had lost his friend— 
and his dinner. Never at any social 
board could he again meet his jolly, 
foolish schoolmate, and companion 
about town. 

For a moment Mr. Cobbett lost his 
wits. The abyss of silent, sudden 
death opening in the abyss of the mad 
life howling and panting round him 
was terrible. Both were mad dreams, 
The crowd roused him with another 
yell, and he moved forward. A torrent 
of fire poured from Brown’s windows on 
the ground-floor, and the firemen had 
fallen back from the ladder ; the engines 
were playing furiously upon the flames ; 
the windows of the second story were all 
dashed out, but no fire appeared there. 
But above—Heavens! what was that 
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which the crowd were roaring at? As 
the water bent the flames like a whip 
below, upon the wall of the room from 
which Tom Portman had been hustled, 
was the distorted shadow of a motion- 
less woman ! . 

Who was it ? 

“ Alice!” he shrieked, without know- 
ing it, and fixed his eyes on the ladder, 
watching for a chance to spring up it 
when a flame should die away. 

“She is jammed in,” was bellowed. 
“ Knock away that lower wall.” “That 
man deserted her.” “ Play before that 
ladder.” ‘ What are our b-hoys good 
for, if they can’t rescue the petticoats ?” 

Rewards were offered, bets made. 
Mr. Cobbett stood as motionless as the 
shadow, watching the ladder with un- 
winking eyes. 

“Now, then!” was the cry; “a 
chance iscoming. Goin andwin. That 
man is bound to do it. Three cheers!” 

Mr. Cobbett was on the ladder, One 
or two persons rushed after him; but 
when he reached the window-ledge of 
the room where the shadow had been 
seen, he was alone, and leading a forlorn 
hope. The fire below closed in again, 
and there was no retreat. He leaped 
into the room; there was no smoke 
there, but the heat was dreadful. Snap- 
ping noises, and dull ones, like thump- 
ing beams, occurred constantly. For 
all the terror of the scene, he could not 
help observing that a lighted candle 
stood on the mantel-shelf, beside a 
French clock, which struck ten, as his 
foot touched the floor. 

Alice Portman stood against the edge 
of an open door, that yawned before a 
black void, holding it with both arms ; 
her head was enveloped in the skirt of 
her dress, and she neither saw nor heard 
Mr. Cobbett. 

“ Alice! Alice! why are you here? 
What are we todo? We must get out - 
of this. Trust to me.” 

At the sound of his voice she uncov- 
ered her head, and stared wildly at him, 
and then held out her right arm, from 
which her sleeve had been torn. He 
saw that it was blistered. 

“T couldn’t, and wouldn’t go with 
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Tom,” she said ; “and I can’t and won’t 
move now. Not that way.” She shud- 
dered, and sobbed. 

“ We will go by the door, then.” 

“T tried it; the stairs are gone.” 

He attempted to take her up, but she 
resisted him. He thought she must be 
delirious, 

“Come, my child; come, Alice; I 
will find a place of safety for you.” 

“Tom tried to carry me, but he 
couldn’t. He was strangely dizzy, when 
we got in here. Oh, the heat and our 
struggle! I tell you, sir, I am in 
pain.” 

Seizing her in his arms, he rushed 
into the passage, stumbled over broken 
boards, instinctively seeking for that 
part of the hotel, which, though demol- 
ished and abandoned, was safe, and fell 
with her. An interval, never accounted 
for, occurred before they reached the 
ruins Mr. Cobbett had blindly aimed 
for. Gaining breath, he attempted to 
call out for help, expecting to be heard 
by some passer-by outside the walls, but 
was too exhausted to raise his voice. 
He was conscious of feeling bruised, 
and, supposing Alice was in the same 
condition, fell into an unreasonable 
anger at being so neglected by the for- 
getful crowd which saw him mount the 
ladder successfully. 

“Here we are,” he muttered, “ and, 
why don’t the rascals come after us ?” 

Alice had not spoken since she had 
started, against her will, on the perilous 
journey with him. 

“Upon what are we standing ?” she 
now asked, making an effort to move, 
which resulted in a second fall. 

“‘ Don’t do so again, please,” he said ; 
“the beam or rafter we stand on will 
not allow us the pleasantry of an ex- 
tended promenade.” 

“Tl not repeat the experiment,” she 
answered ;*“I thought a little walk 
might be an advantage to me.” 

“ Are you in much pain, Mrs. Port- 
man ?” : 

“None whatever, Mr. Cobbett.” 

He knew that she was not telling the 
truth, and silently thanked her for the 
motive which prompted the lie. 
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“ But you are freezing, for you shud- 
der, and my coat is gone!” 
She passed her hand over his shirt- 


‘sleeves, and perceived that they were 


torn. 

“You are cold also, Mr. Cobbett. I 
wish you would allow me to play St. 
Martin, and divide the skirt of my dress 
for you. It is thick, and will protect 
your shoulders.” 

“By no means; the air smells woo- 
ingly—all but the smoke. We shall be 
wanting a crust soon, if help does not 
come. How much longer can you bear 
this state of things? I wonder at your 
endurance.” 

A sudden surprise and shame dyed 
her face with a blush he could not see, 
and kept her silent. While standing 
there, beside him, she had almost for- 
gotten whether she had been hours or 
minutes with him; she must indeed be 
horribly confused and fatigued ! 

“TI don’t know, Mr. Cobbett; I 
know what a dreadful trouble I must be 
to you.” 

“T am growing desperate. I fear no- 
body will come before morning. If we 
could only go down the wall like flies ; 
I think I will attempt to do so. You 
are not afraid to be left ?” 

“Tam; it isso dark. You may fall 
again and be crushed; what could I do 
then? It must be daylight soon.” 

“T do not believe it is yet eleven 
o’clock.” 

“Tom, then, will soon be here, Mr. 
Cobbett; surely he will. He could have 
met with no mishap. I saw him safe 
through the window. He complained 
of being stifled at first, when he inhaled 
the smoke; but the air must have re- 
stored him. I wonder, wonder, he does 
not come with lanterns and an army; 
it is not like him to delay so.” 

Mr. Cobbett made no reply; her 
quick ear, however, caught a sigh. 
Terror struck her soul. 

“You saw Tom, I thought. He is 
not hurt? Something as happened to 
him, and you did not tell me.” 

“ How could I?” 

She gave a loud, shrill shriek, and 
gasped, in a voice that made him groan. 
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“He is dead! How could you leave 
him? What have they done with him?” 

She lay at his feet now, a senseless 
heap; and he was in despair, convinced 
that Alice, without aid, must die in her 
swoon. He wished he could faint away 
and die also; all manner of vexation 
would then be ended for both. He im- 
mediately, in that case, began to think 
of the newspaper reporters, with their 
ravenous short-hand. “Man and wo- 
man found in the ruins of the Abyssin- 
ian Hotel.” 

This unhappy but natural train of 
thought was interrupted. The high, 
feminine scream from Alice was heard 
by a gentleman in a neighboring house 
—one near enough to the hotel to have 
experienced damage in the way of 
broken glass, It startled him into vio- 
lent activity, and, in a short space of 
time, Mr. Cobbett and Alice were con- 
veyed to his parlors. A doctor was 
ealled, who knew Mr. Cobbett; which 
was fortunate, for he was not immedi- 
ately able to introduce himself to his 
host. Alice was carried to bed, and 
remained in a stupor of exhaustion 
and grief. In the morning the Doctor 
pronounced her in a fever, which would 
keep her in bed for several days. Mr. 
Cobbett, himself again, explained the 
situation to Mr. Vaux, his host, who 
went with him upon the errands, singu- 
larly devolved upon him, of finding 
Major Holt and the family of Tom 
Portman. 

He hoped to learn at both of their 
houses that his evil tidings had been 
anticipated. At Major Holt’s door he 
was told that the Major was out of 
town, but expected back any day. 

“Extraordinary combination,” mut- 
tered Mr. Cobbett, staring so intently 
into Tim’s, the Major’s own man’s face, 
that he asked what the matter was. 
Mr. Cobbett told him. 

“We haven’t seen the paper, sir, this 
morning,” replied Tim. “I had better 


speak to Mrs. Jones, the housekeeper, at 
once, sir?” 

“ Certainly; Mrs. Jones must go to 
Mr. Vaux’s house at once.” 
. Mr. Vaux gave Tim his address, 
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“The first wedge of reconciliation,” 
thought Mr. Cobbett, “will be Mrs, 
Jones. Poor Alice! poor girl!” 

“ Now I think of it, sir,” said the im- 
perturbable Tim, “old Mr. Portman and 
his family have gone to Washington. 
Major Holt’s cook’s sister lives in that 
family, and made that observation last 
evening here. We naturally take an in- 
terest in Miss Alice, sir, though—” 

Tim stopped, looked at Mr. Vaux, and 
discreetly coughed. . 

“The business nearest them, then,” 
Mr. Cobbett said, as they left Major 
Holt’s door, “ was a telegraph to Wash- 
ington; that being done, they must 
proceed in search of the remains of Tom 
Portman. There appeared no relation 
or friend to do this except himself, and 
a very unpleasant duty it was; did not 
Mr. Vaux think so?” 

“ Better live in the country,” replied 
Mr. Vaux. “There the casualties of 
human life are respected. A whole 
country-side turns out if a child hap- 
pens to be lost; and the sympathy and 
agitation of a whole population for one 
suffering from an accident is something 
delightful to behold. Look at the hive 
of human beings here. The isolation 
of a disaster is terrible. The victim 
goes to eternity scarcely noticed; the 
hum in the hive does not cease for a 
moment.” 

It was a comment on his remarks, 
that they were several hours in search 
of information concerning Tom Port- 
man. At last his body was known to 
be at “The Shades,” a drinking-house 
not far from the Abyssinian, where it 
was waiting for recognition. 

Meantime Major Holt’s housekeeper 
hurried to the house of Mr. Vaux, with 
the hope and purpose of taking Alice 
home with her. At the sight of her 
kind face, Alice for the first time burst 
into a torrent of tears, but steadily re- 
fused to return to her brother’s house, 
at the solicitation of any person besides 
himself. “After the funeral of dear, 
good Tom,” she said, “she intended to 
look about for a way to earn her own 
living; she was sure she could do it. 
Having done with society, her career so 
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cruelly and suddenly cut off, it would 
not be difficult. Did not,Mrs. Jones 
recollect that her grandma was a milliner 
in early youth? Mrs. Jones must have 
heard it referred to often enough by 
Major Holt, when he had reproved her 
for pride and folly!” 

“My dear,” replied Mrs. Jones, 
“what will the Portmans say to that 
idea? J never heard the like of it. 
When your grandma was a milliner, 
your grandpa was a tobacconist ; times 
were different then.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” said Alice, with 
a faint smile. 


* Then, lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then, spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Yorkers were like brothers 
In the brave days of old!’ 


Dear me! how can I quote poetry now! 
My brain must be turned.” 

She hid her face, full of self-reproach, 
and was silent. Mrs. Jones, wondering 
that Alice could still feel so like a child, 
pondered over various ways to get her 
home, and presently began again : 

“How long do you expect to stay 
among these strangers, my dear? Have 
you thought of the trouble you occa- 
sion? Mrs. Vaux appears very busy ; 
she has a large family. This is the best 
spare room, I am sure. How kind of her 
to put you here!” 

Alice blushed painfully, and cried, 
“ Where is Mr. Cobbett? I want to see 
him immediately.” 

“Tt will not be proper for Mr. Cob- 
bett to be running to your bedside. At 
present, he has some particular business 
to attend to. Can I not wait upon you?” 

“Must I think of the proprieties with 
a man who has saved my life? I really 
detest your ideas, Mrs. Jones.” 

Alice drew the counterpane over her 
face, and wept so bitterly that Mrs. 
Jones went almost distracted, and had 
Mr. Cobbett been in the house, would 
Lave fetched him to her. There was 
nothing to be done. Till Major Holt 
should arrive, Mrs. Jones saw that she 
must remain by Alice in patience and 
quiet. To her joy, he came the next 
day. — 

“Do you expect bygones to be by- 
gones?” Alice whispered, as he bent 
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over her, and kissed her cheek; “ be- 
cause they will not be.” 

“T expect you to go home with me, 
this very hour. The carriage is at the 
door. Mrs. Jones will wrap you in 
shawls, and hold a pillow for your 
head.” 

This mandate roused her wilfulness. 
It was with difficulty that poor Mrs. 
Jones arranged her hair and dress; for 
Alice made herself almost as inert as a 
doll, except that she cried, and swallow- 
ed her sobs. While the Major was at 
the door, and Mrs. Jones turned her 
back upon her, she kissed and thanked 
Mrs. Vaux so piteously, that that lady 
felt as if the poor girl was about to be 
carried to prison. All the way to the 
Major’s she kept her eyes and mouth 
shut; but when he carried her up the 
steps in his arms, she felt her heart 
throb ;—it was home. Alas! by the sign 
which she saw at the door—a band of 
black crape—she knew that the home 
would never be as it was; and it was 
such a little while since she left it—only 
four months ! 

She put out a trembling hand to Mrs. 
Jones, and clung to her. There was 
something strange in the atmosphere of 
the house. A formal melancholy air 
pervaded it. Tim, in a black coat, 
stood in the hall, with a grave face, 
holding a handkerchief like a napkin, 
and flourishing it, as if he was keeping 
time to a dead-march. The Major’s own 
room on the ground-floor, to which he 
had carried her, usually much littered 
with papers and pipes, was in perfect 
order. With a dread which she under- 
stood as she felt it, Alice turned to her 
brother, but did not speak. 

‘“‘My dear Alice,” he said, “ compose 
yourself. None of the Portmans are at 
home. Your husband will be buried 
from my house. You know that he is 
here.” With her old childlike manner, 
and a certain touching dignity, she held 
out her arms to him. 

“Your poor arm!” he said, sitting 
down beside her. “ We must have that 
cured at once.” 

“T am truly sorry, brother. Forgive 
me, but am I not bitterly punished ?” 
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“You are, indeed, my love; but the 
punishment of death comes, whether we 
are wrong or right. Let this comfort 
you; and remember, that no second 
episode of this sort can occur. Now, 
you must go to bed.” 

“T never, never shall forget Tom,” 
cried Alice, remorsefully. “And now, 
you cannot know how fond he was of 
me—how kind!” 

“ Pshaw,” said the Major, in spite of 
his good intentions, and he was trying 
to fulfil a Christian duty; but he could 
not bear any allusion to Tom’s connec- 
tion with Alice. He would not believe 
that it was possible for Alice to have 
married that frivolous, purposeless man 
for any reason beyond her blind anger 
against himself. Otherwise his faith in 
her good sense must be destroyed. She 
saw something of what was passing in 
his mind. 

“You cannot thoroughly forgive me, 
my dear brother. Perhaps I should not 
look for forgiveness.” 

“ Say no more, or I shall certainly be 
compelled to confess that I am in the 
wrong.” 

When the Major found time to reflect, 
he concluded that, if reconciliation 
with Alice had not come through an 
accident, it must sooner or later have 
come from a set purpose, for he loved 
her better than any thing in life; and, 
now that she was under his roof again, 
Was conscious how forlorn and lonesome 
he had been without her. 

“Dear old Jones,” said Alice, while 
she was being ministered to in her own 
chamber. “I own that I am grateful 
to get back to this bachelor’s den. I 
feel as if I had been out in a dreadful 
storm, and cast ashore.” 

“ As to being dingy, your room is all 
right and pleasant, The curtains were 
done up last week; they came home 
only day before yesterday. I was 


putting them up when—when Mr. 
Cobbett brought the sad news.” 

Alice sighed at the preéminence of 
material ideas in Mrs. Jones’ mind, and, 
to speak the truth, in her own. Was it 
true that the heart must be utterly 
broken before one’s spirit could be 
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governed by sorrow, and abstracted 
from all sense of “ creature-comfort ?” 

“This is the strangest world,” she 
said aloud. “I cannot understand it. I 
almost wish I was a fool outright ; then 
I should no longer be perplexed.” 

“That’s wicked, my dear. You must 
improve these lessons; take them into 
your heart.” 

“T said, Jones,” cried Alice loudly, 
“that I wished to have no heart, and 
you wish so, too; there is no use in 
having one.” . 

“There, my dear. You must have 
your drops; the doctor said so.” 

“There comes the material again, to 
conquer the mind; but I am docile. 
Then, leave me. I would be alone for 
awhile. I have much to reflect upon.” 

That night a violent snow-storm came 
on; it closed the various avenues of 
travel from and to the city. The Port- 
mans were detained in Washington by 
the storm. Tom Portman was buried 
in it; Major Holt, Mr. Cobbett, and 
several mutual-friends followed him to 
the grave. They stood ankle-deep in 
the snow, which rioted round it, and 
fell into its narrow chasm. All the 
emblems which testify to man’s respect 
and dread for the inevitable end were 
covered with its white shield. The 
loud wind thundered in the thick gray 
air, and fell upon the mounds in fury, 
ploughing and scattering the drifts 
piled over them. 

The last duty over, the men shook 
the snow from their hats and coats, and 
jumped into the carriages. Matches 
were passed and cigars lighted, before a 
word was spoken. 

“ Rather rough,” said one. 

“Poor Tom,” said another; “he 
was a jolly fellow, and should have 
been buried in a better day.” 

“ A better-hearted chap never breath- 
ed. He was always ready to give, and 
to lend.” 

“ 'That’s so; he was his worst enemy.” 

“ Well, he’s gone, he will 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages.” 

And so Tom Portman was left to- 

eternal silence. 
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The snows of winter vanished, and 
spring, with “dewy fingers,” brought 
grass and flowers to her unforgotten 
graves, and the memory of Tom Port- 
man began to fade. His was a nature 
to leave no mark. Alice strove to cher- 
ish vivid remembrances of him; but 
her mind would lose its grasp upon the 
past, so far as he was concerned, in 
spite of her effort; he faded in her 
memory like a photograph which is ex- 
posed to the light ; one outline ran into 
another, and the whole relation grew 
vague and misty. 

It was humiliating to her sense of 
fidelity that her affection should die so 
easy and so naturally. The traditions 
of widowhood were contradicted in 
herself. Her aspirations should be to- 
wards a conventual life, in which she 
might sacrifice all personality for the 
sake of others; or, if she could not be 
situated so as to perform good works, 
she should at least give herself up to 
meditation upon unearthly things. 
However, if she could: not shape her 
inward mind, she would her outward 
acts; and she determined to wear bom- 
bazine always, and live a twilight exist- 
ence. In due time Major Holt obtained 
some inkling of her condition, and he 
watched her closely. He saw her bloom 
return; one by one her pretty, wilful, 
girlish ways came back; her naturally 
high spirits appeared now and then, for 
which she imposed penance upon her- 
self. But, with all this, he was aware 
of an improvement in her character in 
a hundred ways. She behaved with 
a consideration for himself, Mrs. Jones, 
and the servants—for she scarcely saw 
any body else—that often touched and 
surprised him. Perhaps the short and 
fatal experiment of her marriage had 
produced with her the result, which 
with others only came with the train- 
ing and experiences of years. He hoped 
so, and finally was so sure of it, that he 
confided his opinions to Mr. Cobbett, 
whom he sometimes met outside his 
own walls. 

“T confidently expect,” he remarked, 
“that Alice will return to society, a 
magnificent, noble woman.” 
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“T trust,” replied Mr. Cobbett, “ that 
you will not find it too great an expec- 
tation,” and he changed the subject. 

But the remark of Major Holt set Mr. 
Cobbett thinking. No communication 
had passed between himself and Alice 
since the night of the fire, excepting on 
two occasions. Upon her recovery, she 
wrote him a note of thanks; which he, 
considering it very formal, replied in 
the same tone, but with a considerable 
degree of internal irritation. A strictly 
conventional man himself, to all appear- 
ance, he despised convention, and railed 
against it, when put in practice against 
his feelings. The second occasion, was 
his meeting with Alice at Major Holt’s 
house. She happened to be in the 
Major’s room, when he was ushered 
there ; a few cold words were exchanged, 
and Alice withdrew. Mr. Cobbett had 
felt constrained to keep away ever since. 
The time must come, of course, when 
Alice would reappear in society, and, 
as they were in the same set, frequent 
meetings must occur. How should he 
treat her? How would she treat him ? 
He could answer the last question only. 
With disdain she would treat him; she 
supposed herself under obligation to 
him for saving her life, and the obliga- 
tion was an irksome one. He had half 
a mind to go to Europe, and so spare 
her the sight of his creditorship. No, 
he would wait till he could see for him- 
self the wonderful change the Major 
had hinted at. 

Alice remained in spite of the Major’s 
wishes, determined to live a secluded 
life. At midsummer she asked him to 
allow her to go with Mrs. Jones to some 
retired village, and spend a few weeks. 
He consented ; and, once away, she post- 
poned her return from week to week. 
The leaves began to fall before she was 
induced to go back. From that time, 
whether she missed the freedom of the 
country, her walks and drives, and out- 
of-doors life, or whether she longed to 
go elsewhere, she grew restless, and 
listless. Still she refused to act upon 
the Major’s suggestion, that she should 
open her doors, and once more receive 
the visits of her friends. 
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“Who are dying to see me, of 
course.” 

“Tt is very good of them to remem- 
ber you at all. How many cards have 
been left here this week ?” 

“ Several.” 

“A dozen, at least. They are hints 
to you, that you should now give and 
receive invitations. The law of society 
is ‘ give and take ’—dinners and parties.” 

“My dear brother, you detest soci- 
ety.” 

“Certainly I do—we all do; but 
what difference does that make to our 
obligations ?” \ 

“ Dear Miss Alice,” said Mrs. Jones a 
day or two afterwards, “are you not 
going to Mrs. Seminole’s party to-mor- 
row night ?” 

“Why should I take up again that 
mighty warrior in society ?” 

“ Major Holt wishes you to go. You 
try to please so much, why not add this 
sacrifice? When do you mean to wear 
that beautiful ash-colored silk? It is 
made like an evening dress.” 

“ At home.” 

“Tulle trimming and tobacco-smoke 
do not go well together.” 

Alice laughed, and called Mrs. Jones 
an absurd old woman; but the color 
had deepened in her handsome face. 

“Ah,” continued Mrs. Jones, “TI 
should like to see our parlors opened 
once more. It is my belief that the 
moths are devouring the carpets and 
the curtains, and that if ever we begin 
to use them again, they will drop to 
pieces.” 

“Would you like to see me try on 
that dress ?” asked Alice, with the look 
of a criminal, which Mrs. Jones pre- 
tended not to see. 

“To-morrow evening I should be 
pleased to see it on.” 

“ Oh, no; now, I mean.” 

“ Well, if it suits you best, certainly.” 

Alice put it on, and Mrs. Jones 
begged her to show herself to the 
Major. She ran down-stairs, and stood 


beside him. 

“By George!” he said, “you look 
stunning. By the way, I was going to 
try to hire you to go with me to Mrs, 
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Seminole’s. I bought these for you; 
will you go and wear them? Pearla— 
can you resist them ?” 

“Lovely! At any rate, I will not 
resist them. To tell you the truth, I 
had already become weak enough to 
offer to go.” 

“ That is well.” 

When Alice, perfectly dressed, her 
arm within her brother’s, entered Mrs. 
Seminole’s brilliant, buzzing rooms, he 
felt her shrink as if she would retreat. 
He pressed her wrist tightly, and whis- 
pered, 

“Courage; ain’t you the biggest 
Beauty here? What other weapon 
would you have?” 

Mr. Cobbett, who stood beside Mrs. 
Seminole, would have agreed with the 
Major’s remark if he had heard it. 
Alice was certainly very handsome. 

“How confoundedly  self-possessed 
she looks,” he thought. “ J feel as if 
the blood had ftown to my face at the 
sight of her.” 

He was mistaken. 
at his sudden vision. 

“So flattered, Mrs. Portman,” said 
Mrs. Seminole, “to have the pleasure 
of welcoming you here.” 

“So very happy to meet you once 
more, Mrs. Seminole. You know that I 
have been out of town for a long time 
—in the country.” 

Here Alice looked at Mr. Cobbett, 
and bowed, very pale, but still wearing 
the same wonderfully possessed air. 
Major Holt observed the bow, and com- 
mented to himself on the striking char- 
acteristic which all women owned—that 
of the humbug. 

“Why, there’s Cobbett!” he said 
cunningly; “let us make a move to- 
wards him. Ill bring you a seat pres- 
ently.” 

Still more cunningly, as he believed, 
he left Alice near Mr. Cobbett, with the 
intention of not returning at once, and 
strolled away. 

“ Allow me to bring you a chair,” 
said Mr. Cobbett. 

“If you please, or, rather, as we are 
near Mrs. Seminole, who must stand, I 
will go to one.” 


She was startled 
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“The sofa by the window—will you 
take it?” 

Though she saw it was deserted, for 
the moment, she went to it, and Mr. 
Cobbett seated himself upon it also. 
They were silent. So near each other 
once more, that their thoughts rushed 
back to the fearful time when they were 
alone in danger, darkness, and suffer- 
ing! Now a new and overwhelming 
emotion passed from one to the other, 
strongly enough to make them oblivious 
to the lights, the music, and the tide of 
conversation a little way from them. 
And still they had not spoken. There 
was no chance to speak the next mo- 
ment, for Mrs, Seminole approached 
with a gentleman—whom Mr. Cobbett 
pronounced, between his teeth, the most 
consummate puppy under heaven—and 
introduced him to her. Mr. Cobbett 
was obliged to vacate his post, and 
Alice was surrounded as she deserved 
to be. Mrs. Seminole declared she was 
the success of the evening. As Alice 
grew rosy and affable, naturally basking 
in the warmth of the admiration which 
surrounded her, Mr. Cobbett grew pale 
and stern, and thought her heartless. 
Neither lost sight of the other for an 
instant. He was growing obstinate 
every moment, she thought; a hard 
man he always was. A slight frown 
appeared between her eyebrows which 
frightened a youth who had approached 
her with the intention of leading her 
to the German. Somehow—owing to 
the mazes of the German, probably— 
Alice was once more left alone, and Mr. 
Cobbett stood before her again. 

“May I take you into supper?” he 
asked in a peremptory voice. 

“ Supper has not been announced.” 

“ But it will be.” 

She sat down at a table with a care- 
less air, and drew an album towards 
her, and began to turn over the leaves, 
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He stood in the same rigid attitude till 
she made a slight motion, which he 
construed as an overture. He took a 
chair beside her; the album was pushed 
gently near him, and, like children, they 
looked at every picture in it. No com- 
ment was made upon them. At last he 
closed the album with a snap, which 
made her start. 

“ Alice,” he whispered in a tone of 
entreaty. 

“Mrs. Seminole is coming,” she an- 
swered. 

“Have you not heard supper an- 
nounced?” said that lady. “I come 
myself in search of you.” 

He immediately offered his arm to 
Alice, and went across the hall into the 
supper-room. 

“ What a crush |” 

“Let us find some retreat. I know 
the windows are deep.” 

They struggled through the jam, got 
away from the table, and found a resting 
place between a bird-cage and a cabinet. 

“ What shall I bring you?” demand- 
ed Mr. Cobbett. 

She raised her eyes to his for the first 
time; he saw they were filled with a 
heavenly light, and he trembled. 

“T shall bring you what I choose, 
then,” he continued, and disappeared, 
returning in a moment with two glasses 
of champagne. 

“ Will you drink a toast with me?” 
he asked. 

She pulled her glove off, and he saw 
a scar on her white hand. 

“ The toast,” she begged. 

“Oh, Alice, don’t let me see your 
hand, or I must kiss it.” 

“ The toast,” she repeated. 

“To you, as my wife.” 

“To you, as my husband.” 

Every drop of the champagne was 
drained, and then they went to ask the 
consent of Major Holt. 























Flat. I beg your pardon—I am a 
stranger in these parts—I heard you 
saying to your friend yonder, that the 
Government and the Banks ought to 
“resume.” I don’t quite understand 
the term. 

Sharp. Resume? Why, to resume 
is to pay specie. 

Flat. Ah, yes; but to whom? 

Sharp. To their creditors, to be sure 
—the bill-holders and depositors. 

Flat. Yes—well—and for what ? 

Sharp. For their bills and deposits. 

Flat. I hope you will excuse a stran- 
ger’s ignorance of these matters; but is 
not this specie, just now, worth a pre- 
mium ? 

Sharp. Oh, yes; quite a large pre- 
mium, 

Flat. And would the Government 
and the Banks pay it out at par? 

Sharp. Certainly they would. They 
could not pay it otherwise. 

Flat. Then I presume that the bill- 
holders and depositors would sell the 
specie as fast as they drew it ? 

Sharp. No doubt they would. 

Flat. Of course, then, every man 
would get all he could, and sell it as 
soon as he got it ? 

Sharp. No doubt. 

Flat. And the purchasers of this 
specie—what would they do with it? 

Sharp. Ship it to Europe. 

Flat. But this process would soon 
exhaust all the specie held by the Gov- 
ernment and the Banks ? 

Sharp. No doubt. 

Flat. And when their specie was all 
gone, what would they do then? 

Sharp. Why, really, I—I suppose 
they would suspend again. 

Flat. And perhaps not be much bet- 
ter off than they were before ? 

Sharp. They would at least show 
that they respected their promises. 

Flat. So far as they could, yes. But 
it really strikes me that nobody would 
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have been the gainers in such a case, 
except those who got the specie and 
sold it. Will you allow me to suppose 
a case? How would the bill-holders 
and depositors do, if specie was not 
worth a premium ? 

Sharp. In that case they would not 
trouble themselves to draw it out. 

Flat. Ah; then, when the Banks are 
able to continue to pay specie, nobody 
wants them to pay it; but when they 
cannot so continue, every body wants 
them to pay it? 

Sharp. Precisely so. 

Flat. And, asa matter of fact, they 
can never pay specie, in the proper 
sense of the term, so long as specie is 
worth a premium in the market ? 

Sharp. Of course, they cannot. 

Fiat. In other words, then, the pay- 
ing of specie depends on the market 
value of specie; and its payment can- 
not be permanently resumed until its 
value is just par ? 

Sharp. That is so. 

Flat. Can Congress by legislation, 
or the Government and the Banks by 
any concert of action, force down the 
market price of specie ? 

Sharp. If they can, they have not 
yet discovered the way to do it. 

Flat. Is not specie, when its price 
is above par, a commodity, rather than 
money—as much so as cotton or flour ? 

. Commercially speaking, I 
ouptee it is. 

Flat. Can legislation force down the 
price of flour or cotton ? 

. Sharp. I rather think not! 

Flat. My dear sir, I am very much 
obliged for your patience in answering 
so many of my questions. But your 
answers have led me to this conclusion : 
namely, that while it is important that 
the trade and. general business of the 
country should settle down into their 
ordinary channels; and that whenever 
they do so, specie will find its proper 
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level in common with all other com- 
modities; yet, in the interim, the price 
of specie is—as it always is and always 
will be—subject absolutely and exclu- 
sively to the laws of trade. Whenever 
those laws—which are “higher” than 
any legislative enactments—make specie 
worth par and no more, it will de worth 
par and no more. 

In the meantime, all the fuss that is 
made in Congress and in the newspapers 
about expediting, or compelling, or in 
any way bringing about, “ resumption,” 
is superlative twaddle. ‘ Resump- 
tion ” can never be an independent and 
affirmative act. The Banks can pay 
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specie when specie is at par and when 
nobody wants it; and they can pay it 
at no other time and on no other con- 
dition. The ability to “resume,”— 
which is coincident with the fact that 
specie in its own time and in its own 
way shall have fallen to par—is of vital 
importance in this respect : that it indi- 
cates a healthy state of trade. But 
“resumption,” in itself considered, is 
of no more intrinsic importance than a 
weathercock on one of our steeples: 
each, in its place, shows how the wind 
blows ; and the wind is the main thing 
—not the finger that points out its 
direction. 


IN RE MR. THOM. WHITE. 


Mr. Tuomas Wutts, when he indited 
his little sermon, should have chosen for 
his text these words of the immortal 
Williams: “ A young man married is a 
man that’s marred.” It is very evi- 
dent that he considers woman as an 
inferior being, whom he graciously per- 
mits to get along as best she can, pro- 
vided she does not interfere with him. 


“In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must she be comforted, not in his sphere.” 


I am very much afraid that if that 
famous Ithuriel spear, of which we hear 
so often, were to touch Mr. White's 
little sermon, it would collapse into a 
very small piece of paper, bearing on 
its face, in the largest possible c- 
ters, this one word: “ Selfishness.” I 
fear me that the little dinners at Del- 
monico’s, the theatres and operas, the 
choice wines and Havanas, the tastes, 
the wants, the indulgences, not to men- 
tion the “mother who is poor ”—an 
expensive luxury in which all young 
men are not called upon to indulge—are 
quite as much in the way of Mr. White’s 
second nuptials, as the extravagance or 
incapacity of the sex itself. He ac- 
knowledges to a “ first,’—Heaven rest 
her soul !—who was “ removed,” to use 





his own feeling expression, some time 
ago. We are to conclude, then, that 
matrimony was a crime of Mr. White’s 
salad days, when he was a good deal 
greener than he is now; one of his wild 
oats, which he sowed and reaped—shall 
we say, perhaps thrashed {—before he 
had formed his present idea of the de- 
generacy of woman and the inexpedi- 
ency of marriage,—marriage, which, 
according to Mr. White, is not made 
for man, but is the one destiny and 
sphere of woman. 

As the eloquent sermonizer devotes 
the first half of his discourse to proving 
that no man can or should marry, and 
the second to insisting that no woman 
can or should do any thing else, the 
attentive reader becomes slightly be- 
wildered as he approaches the end of 
the sermon, and is rather doubtful when 
and where he ought to say “Amen.” 
If men ought not to marry, and women 
ought, what is to be done? considering 
that it takes two to make a marriage as 
well as a quarrel. Is Providence ex- 


pected to favor the sex with a special 
dispensation in the form of marriage- 
able angels, or other celestial beings ; 
or are men, after having talked about it 
as long as they choose, graciously to 
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consent to sacrifice themselves at the 
altar, that woman may be regenerated ? 

The heads of Mr. White’s sermon are 
briefly these. In the first division, 
thus : 

1. Women are extravagant. 2. Wo- 
men are inefficient. 3. Women are self- 
ish, 4. Women are only amiable out- 
side of the family circle. 5. Women 
are mercenary and envious, Therefore, 
no man should marry, if he can help it. 

In the second division, thus: 

1. Women are different from men. 
2. Women can be mothers; and, as 
that is the only thing which a man can- 
not be, maternity is essentially woman’s 
sphere. 3. Women are perpetual inva- 
lids. 4. Women can be as handsome as 
they choose; therefore, every woman 
ought to make herself as fascinating as 
possible, and marry. 

Are Mr. White’s premises all correct ? 
Is every woman extravagant, mercenary, 
inefficient, selfish, unamiable? Does 
every woman insist on ten thousand 
dollars a-year, and the same sum for a 
trousseau to start with? Short-sighted 
man, not to reflect that the more ¢rous- 
seau his wife has, the longer it will be 
before he has to buy her any thing; 
and that, if he gets a wardrobe with 
his bride calculated to last her, in all 
essential particulars, a year or two, he 
has made at least so much out of his 
future father-in-law, whether that wor- 
thy ever does any thing more for his 
daughter or not. But that Mr. White 
maligns the young women of the pres- 
ent day, in accusing them of reckless 
extravagance, is certain. If fathers and 
husbands give them no idea of the state 
of their finances, but allow them to 
consider the paternal purse as inex- 
haustible, of course they will spend all 
they can get. And I am almost per- 
suaded that this is one of the points in 
which they resemble their lord and 
master, man. I never heard of a man 
that wouldn’t live at the rate of twelve 
or fifteen thousand a-year, if he could 
get it; I have yet to behold the lofty 
being who refused to spend ten thou- 
sand when he had an opportunity, and 
subsisted modestly on eight hundred. 
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But I have never known a woman who 
would refuse to economize if she were 
frankly and kindly told it was really 
necessary, wnless—mark the exception— 
she found out that all the economy was 
to be done by the wife, and all the 
spending by the husband. And I have 
known, and do know, countless young 
ladies, who have left elegant homes, 
without a murmur, for love, not in a 
cottage, alas! but in a boarding-house ; 
who have resigned the delights of a 
wedding-tour—yes, and have even relin- 
quished a trousseau—for the sake of the 
young husband’s purse. I think that 
women in general care more for love 
than they do for laces, and would will- 
ingly sacrifice their diamonds, to be 
assured of devotion. It is a woman’s 
Paradise to sacrifice herself for those 
she loves, and to that heaven, at least, 
man is ever ready to fling open the gates 
for her. 

Not content with accusing the sex of 
extravagance, Mr. White assaults them 
on the score of their general inefficiency, 
their total ignorance of their own busi- 
ness—i. e., the proper ordering of their 
households—and holds up to them Man 
as the great exemplar; Man, who, he 
says, has to see to his own business day 
and night; to watch over his clerks, to 
spend his whole time with his men; to 
give directions here and there again 
and again; to work, and watch, and 
worry, &c. We do not know, of course, 
with what serene self-abnegation Mr. 
White manages his affairs, but I very 
much doubt if there are many mercan- 
tile establishments where the head con- 
siders it his business first to teach his 
men what to do, and then stand over 
every separate piece of work and see 
that they doit. I am really inclined to 
think that, if the generality of clerks 
were as stupid and inefficient as the 
generality of house-servants, business- 
men would find the capacity and knowl- 
edge of the principal hardly sufficient 
to supply the wants of the whole estab- 
lishment. In such emergencies, per- 
haps even the masculine brow might 
be ruffled, and even the. dulcet tones of 
the masculine voice vibrate with occa- 
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sional harshness. Did you never see, 
Mr. Thomas White, in the whole course 
of your mundane experience, a father 
of a family, grouty and grumpy and 
grim to his cherished wife and daugh- 
ters, as they sit in the evening by the 
cheerful domestic register—did you 
never see such an one, I say, venting 
upon their innocent heads the ill-humors 
of the day, the fall of stocks that should 
have risen, the rise of others that should 
have gone down, the peccadilloes of 
clerks, the snubs of his superiors, the 
crosses of fortune generally? Have 
you never seen such an one,I say? I 
‘ hesitate to declare that I have, lest every 
married man I know whisper to him- 
self, “Thou art the man;” but I appeal 
to you, O preacher! And have you 
never seen the same man, when, per- 
chance, his friend Dives may have 
entered the parlor, how the grouty, 
grumpy, and grim countenance becomes 
wreathed in smiles, and the whole man 
is, as it were, transfigured? Perchance 
I dreamed it, but methinks I have seen 
this vision. An argumentum ad homi- 
nem is not, I am aware, worth much ; 
but in the present case, can woman do 
better than illustrate from her great 
exemplar? ‘“ Whatever (man) is, is 
right,” and no well-conducted woman 
would dream of disputing the great 
moral law that underlies the very foun- 
dations of her social existence. 

Having thus allotted to woman most 
of the seven deadly sins, having demon- 
strated lucidly and conclusively that 
matrimony is sure to be the ruin at once 
of man’s peace and purse, Mr. White 
proceeds to demonstrate, in the most 
felicitous manner, that every woman 
may and must marry. He shows us 
that the whole male sex revolt at the 
idea—never mind; he demonstrates 
that in all large cities there is a fearful 
surplus of spinsters—never mind; not 
even though you live in New York, and 
are told that there are already 38,056 
women there shut out forever from their 
sphere because there is not even the 
simulacrum of a man to divide among 
them—that is of no consequence; what 
is of consequence is, that, to use his 
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own eloquent words, you should “stand 
by your homes, stand by your husbands, 
stand by your children!” In vain you 
shout that you have not got any; the 
energetic preacher, wrapped, like Napo- 
leon, in the mantle of his own original- 
ity, still replies, “Stand fast! stand 
forever!” He refuses to believe in 
woman as other-than wife and mother, 
and declares that “a kindly, sympa- 
thetic, loving, industrious, capable, do- 
ing, intelligent, handsome young- woman 
can marry whom she pleases.” I should 
hope so! All the cardinal virtues, with 
beauty thrown in! The difficulty 
would be to find a maa whom such a 
woman would please to marry. And 
he further asserts that women make 
themselves any thing they determine to 
be, in the way of charms and fascina- 
tions. But as to all other occupations, 
except marrying and giving in marriage, 
he says, in elfect, Let them compete 
with man if they can; but we know 
they can’t. Woman is supreme as 
charmer and as lover, says Mr. Thomas 
White, but it is a flying in the face of 
Providence for her to be a blacksmith 
ora ploughman. I am not aware that 
even “Miss Anthony or Mrs. Train” 
ever advocated either of these employ- 
ments for women; but Mr. White de- 
clares, that if they wish to plunge into 
politics or trade, they are quarrelling 
with God, and He will punish them. 
I am happy to say that even Mr. 
Thomas White does not pretend to say 
how. He “insists” upon queenly 
mothers, and royal families, and per- 
fect homes, but he says nothing at all 
about the necessity of kingly men, to 
correspond with his perfect women. 
The utmost that he can say about the 
man who is married to his bright ideal 
is this: “ He knows what heaven is; he 
never despairs; his soul never dies; he 
never gets drunk ; or, if he does ”»—mark 
the if, oh, queens !—“ or, if he does, he 
is an eternal fool.” And further: “I 


would suggest that you fit yourself in 
every possible way to be charmer, lover, 
and loyal wife and mother; for then 
your day will surely come, your day of 
glory and _blessedness.” 
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White’s ecstatic picture of a perfect 
marriage as given above, he need appre- 
hend no lack of lovely women eager to 
train themselves as help-meets to the 
angelic being he portrays. 

I think, if Mr. White were to make 
careful inquiries about the relative en- 
durance of men and women, he would 
find that the inferiority was not on the 
female side. That woman is not a per- 
petual invalid—a dogma for which we 
may thank the French sentimentaiist, 
Michelet—is well proved by the amount 
of steady and uninterrupted labor which 
women perform all over the world. 
Dexterity supplies the place of strength, 
and the lightness and flexibility of their 
muscles give them an advantage over 
men in every thing but brute force. 
And if all the men who are doing wo- 
men’s work in the world, in the dry- 
goods stores, the haberdashers’; the 
lighter manufactures, the schools, &c., 
were to relinquish their positions to 
their rightful owners, I think there 
would be very little clamor among 
women for men’s work. They are de- 
‘manding their own work, not yours, 
which you have wrongfully monopo- 
lized. Charles Reade says there are but 
two paths open to women—wedlock 
and watercolors; Mr. White would shut 
off the latter. Women cannot compete 
with men, because the few occupations 
that are open to them are-so over-crowd- 
ed that the supply far exceeds the de- 
mand ; and their lord and master takes 
advantage of their helpless condition 
to pay them half the wages of a man, 
for an equal amount of work. It is 
useless to talk about various fields of 
labor being theirs, which are already 
monopolized by men. Let men relin- 


quish to-morrow the selling of needles 
and thread, corsets and crinoline, for 
instance, and there would be few com- 
plaints, I am convinced, of the ineffi- 
ciency of the women who could supply 
their places, While men persist in 
occupying woman’s sphere, they need 
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not grumble if she, in return, demands 
a small share of theirs. Let them cast 
the beam out of their own eye, before 
they insist upon extracting the mote 
from hers. 

Men have had the upper hand in the 
world from the beginning, and woman 
is very much what they have made her. 
They have extolled beauty above all 
things, and she has tried her best to bs 
beautiful; if being beautiful costs 
money, it is not her fault. They have 
praised the charms of sweet simplicity 
and innocence, and she has done her 
best not to know any thing. They 
have shrieked in holy horror at learned 
women, and she has tried hard to be as 
ignorant asherlord. They have lauded 
above all things submission and wifely 
obedience, and she has become a very 
spaniel, ready to lick the hand which 
strikes her. ‘“ But woman is not unde- 
veloped man, but diverse,” and the re- 
action has begun. Dependence, igno- 
rance, submission, are the portion of 
slaves, not of a being of finer nerve, 
and warmer heart, and purer soul than 
man himself. If man and woman are 
the two halves of the perfect being, 
why, then give both halves a fair 
chance ; don’t tie the woman’s feet, and 
then say she cannot run. If men were 
better, and purer, and nobler; if they 
demanded of woman the highest and 
loftiest development of her character, 
and made themselves worthy of her at 
her best, we should see fewer pretty, 
extravagant dolls, and more of those 
noble beings fitted “to warn, to com- 
fort, and command.” 


*¢ For she could love, those eyes declare, 
Were but men nobler than they are. 


“‘ Eagerly once her gracious ken 
Was turned upon the sons of men ; 
But light the serious visage grew— 
She looked, and smiled, and saw them through. 


“ Our pretty souls, our strutting wits, 
Our labored puny passion-fits— 
Ah, may she scorn them still, till we 
Scorn them as bitterly as she!” 
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THE REV. H. W. BEECHER. 


WITH A PORTRAIT: AFTER AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY THOMAS NAST. 


WE are sure of pleasing most of our readers by giving them Mr. Nast’s pencil-sketch 
of Plymouth Pulpit* and its occupant. Mr. Beecher is one of a half-dozen men who 
belong to the whole country ; who are not shut in by any lines of creed or party, and whose 
opinions are looked for with interest on every occasion when the public mind is stirred by 
important questions, involving the morals of politics. His life, useful and rich in influence, 
as it has been, has not, however, been an eventful one. The son of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
he was born in Litchfield, Conn., June 24th, 1813; was educated at Amherst College, Mass., 
whence he graduated in 1834, and afterward studied theology at the Lane Seminary, in Cincin- 
nati, under the direction of his father, who was the president of that institution. His first 
ministry was at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, where he was settled over the Presbyterian Society, in 
1837. In 1839 he removed to Indianapolis, where he remained eight years, leaving that place 
to take charge of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a Congregational Society, of which he 
still continues the honored head. His practical working influence, however, is not, and never 
has been, confined to the circle in which be performs his ministerial duties. That is a large 
field, but it is too small to employ all the energy, the resources, and the talents of such a 
man as Mr. Beecher. He not only fills his pulpit every Sunday, often preaching to five 
thousand people during the day, but he is the life of the Sunday-school, and the active head 
of his immense parish—a cure that is by no means limited to the actual members of the 
Church, but includes wide, outlying ranks of admirers and friends in New York City, Staten 
Island, and Williamsburgh. ‘‘ Where is Mr. Beecher’s Church?” asked a stranger in Brook- 
lyn on a fine Sunday. ‘Follow the crowd,” was the terse reply. 

Not content with this field of work, Mr. Beecher established the Jndependent newspaper, 
and besides controlling the management, wrote every week, for a long time, a paper on some 
topic of current or vital interest, signing his contribution with an asterisk. But perhaps no 
passage in Mr. Beecher’s public life has done him more honor, or made him dearer to the 
hearts of all true Americans, than the services he rendered the cause of the North in the late 
Civil War—the cause of Liberty and Human Rights—during his visit to England in 1864. 
He spoke to immense audiences in many of the principal towns, covering in his speeches the 
whole ground of the controversy between the two great parties at home, as well as that between 
America and foreign countries. Even if it should be insisted that he made no converts, this 
was secondary to the main result—the strengthening of the hands of our friends in England, 
the upholding of our steady but much pregsed and persecuted defenders, the great middle 
class, and the infusing a new courage and unanimity in the ranks of true men at home. 

Beside his pulpit work, his parish duties, and his editorial management, Mr. Beecher has 
lectured far and wide over the whole North. And no one lectures better than he. No one 
is more full of matter fit to the hour, more wise, more witty, better able to counsel, less 
preachy, and yet with more of the true prophetic earnestness and flow. He is welcome 
everywhere, and happy is the Lecture-Committee that can secure him for the Lyceum. Then 
the town-hall, or the largest church, or the District school-house will be packed with an eager, 
waiting audience, and the delightful speaker—no orator, but a perfect talker—will hold them 
as long as he is moved to pour out his flowing periods of wit and wisdom, and strong, simple 
goodness. No one will be tired, no one will remember an engagement, nor think of the 
horse tied in the shed, nor of how early he must rise to-morrow morning, nor whether he is 
hungry or thirsty. The bills for gas on the evenings when Mr. Beecher lectures are always 
twice as large as on other nights, but then twice as many tickets are sold, and the hearts of 
Committees grow careless and generous. Mr. Beecher has yet, we hope, many years of 
active life before him, and every year that such a man lives is a substantial good to those 
who come under his influence. May his life be long, and that influence grow stronger and 
wider with every added year. 


*The desk is made of olive-wood, brought recently from the Mount of Olives, by Capt. Duncan, a 
member of Mr. Beecher’s Church. 
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UNITED STATES, 

Tue brief month of February, which has 
been marked by such important events, 
opened so quietly that a dinner given by 
some of the friends of Free Trade in New 
York in honor of Wm. Cullen Bryant, for his 
long and consistent advocacy of their views, 
was, for the hour, a leading topic of attention. 
—The vote in Alabama on the adoption of 
the new Constitution and for State officers 
and members of Congress, in pursuance of 
the Reconstruction laws and the orders of 
Gen. Meade, began on Tuesday, February 
4th, and closed on the Saturday following. 
As the act of Congress required a majority 
of all the registered votes to be cast at the 
election, in order to secure the adoption of the 
new Constitution, the most effective mode of 
opposing its adoption was to register as many 
votes as possible, and allow as few as possible 
to vote. Every opponent of the Constitution 
who stayed away from the polls counted as 
one vote against it, and every friend thereof 
who could be compelled to stay away, counted 
two against it, since he was not only deducted 
from the vote for, but was virtually added 
to the vote against, the new Constitution. 
This form of enactment gave every possible 
advantage to the lately rebel element. For it 
was only necessary to know that a man pro- 
posed to vote at all, to know that his vote 
would be for the Constitution, and this simpli- 
fied the practical problem of defeating the 
Constitution down to the single work of keep- 
ing as many voters as possible away from the 
polis. In large districts a system of terrorism 
prevailed like that by which the State was 
dragooned and bullied into secession. Thou- 
sands of blacks were turned out of employ- 
ment, and deprived of home, food, and shel- 
ter, for voting for the new Constitution, and 
at some points armed bands of ex-rebels pa- 
trolled the highways, surrounded the polls 
or closed them, and by whatever other means 
could be brought to bear, prevented a full 
vote. The result was that no votes were cast 
against the Constitution, and that the total 
vote cast for it was about 6,000 less than half 
the whole number of registered voters, al- 
though no reasonable doubt exists that on a 
free vote, without intimidation, a majority of 
20,000 votes would have been cast for it. 
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Were the aim of Congress merely the inime- 
diate admission of the State, their legisla- 
tion would deserve to be condemned as ex- 
tremely unskillful, in placing so ready a 
means in the hands of the rebel element to 
defeat their object. But if Congress desired 
merely to secure a frank -expression of the 
sentiment of the whole people, and to ascer- 
tain and test whether the intellectual, moral, 
and physical power of the State be yet in the 
hands of the Union element, their means were 
admirably adapted to that end. Notwith- 
standing the desirableness of an early read- 
mission of the reconstructing States, probably 
the majority in Congress do not care to have 
them readmitted until the actual physical 
power of the State is in the hands of loyal 
men who are able to maintain their power 
without the support of Federal bayonets. For 
should a State be readmitted before that time, 
one or two elections would restore the rebel 
element to.power again, and it would then be 
more difficult to manage it. Itis exceedingly 
desirable that Reconstruction may be carried 
through on su¢h a basis that the whole vote 
of every Southern State may be polled with- 
out ostracizing either ex-rebels or ex-slaves, 
and that the vote when polled may result in 
the election of men loyal to the Union and 
friendly to equal rights for all classes of their 
constituents. The sooner the States can be 
readmitted on such a basis of universal suf- 
frage and preponderating loyalty the better. 
But until this can be accomplished, probably 
both Congress and the majority of the peo- 
ple will oppose admitting a State which must 
be represented by either a powerless though 
loyal minority, or by a disloyal and conserva- 
tive majority. Yet it remains to be seen 
whether, on a full vote of all the people, 
loyal State governments would not be elect- 
ed in most of the Southern States. In the 
other Southern States the reconstruction con- 
ventions are in session, but waiting for the 
result of the contest between Congress and 
the President. If the President shall be re- 
moved, their work will be straightforward 
and easy. If Congress shall yield to the 
President’s usurpations, chaos will still con- 
tinue to reign. 

The particular clause of the Reconstruc- 
tion acts which caused the defeat of the Ala- 








bama Constitution, was repealed by Congress 
on February 25th, so that in all the other 
States a majority of the votes cast will de- 
cide the question. 

—tThe action of Gen. Grant in promptly 
obeying the Tenure-of-Office Law, by restor- 
ing the possession of the War Office to Sec- 
retary Stanton immediately upon receipt of 
notice from the Senate that that body had 
refused to concur in the President’s order 
suspending him from office, gave rise to an 
acrid correspondence between the President 
and Gen. Grant, commencing on January 
25th and ending on February 11th. The 
President endeavored to show, by his own 
affirmation, sustained, in part, by a portion 
of his Cabinet, that Gen. Grant had given 
him reason to suppose he would, on receipt 
of such notice from the Senate, resign the 
office to the President, or give possession 
thereof to his appointee. All this Gen. 
Grant denied. After allowing all due mar- 
gin for difference of construction and of 
recollection, the issue is narrowed down to 
a simple question of veracity between the 
President and the Genera}, which the country 
will decide according to its relative confi- 
dence in the honor of the two offivials. 

—The New York State Republican Con- 
vention met at Syracuse February 5th, and 
adopted resolutions endorsing the Reconstruc- 
tion measures of Congress, pledging retrench- 
ment, economy, and fidelity to the financial 
obligations of the Government, and nomi- 
nating Gen. Grant for President, and R. E. 
Fenton, as the choice of New York, for Vice- 
President, and instructing their delegates to 
the Chicago Convention ‘to vote as a unit for 
those candidates. 

—A convention, representing, in part, the 
commercial interests of various cities, closed 
its session at Boston on February 9th, and 
adopted resolutions against the taxation of 
the public debt, against further contraction 
of the currency, in favor of a free banking 
system, and opposed to a resumption of 
specie payments until the country had re- 
turned to its normal prosperity. 

—The trial of Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
for violation of the 6th section of the 12th 
Canon of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
adopted in Richmond, Va., in October, 1859, 
forbidding any minister of the Church from 
officiating within the parish of another min- 
ister without his permission, or that of a 
majority of the church-wardens or of the 
vestrymen, began at St. Peter’s church, New 
York, on January 10th, and closed Feb- 
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ruary 18th. The charge was preferred by 
Rev. Dr. Stubbs, of New Brunswick, and 
accused Mr. Tyng of preaching and reading 
prayers within the parochial cures of said Dr. 
Stubbs and of Mr. Boggs, without the con- 
sent of the Bishop of the diocese. The 
preaching and reading occurred in a Metho- 
dist chapel. The trial was held before a 
Board of Presbyters, consisting of Rev. Drs. 
Beech, Hoffman, Hollingsworth, Moore, Peters, 
and Tuttle. The trial resulted in finding the 
defendant guilty, and he was sentenced to 
receive a public admonition from the Bishop. 

—On February 13th, the Reconstruction 
Committee, to whom was referred the corre- 
spondence between Gen. Grant and President 
Johnson, relative to Stanton’s removal, voted 
on the question whether articles of Impeach- 
ment against the President should be based 
on such correspondence, and on the Presi- 
dent's efforts to induce Grant to disobey the 
law, and laid the Impeachment proposition on 
the table, by a vote of six yeas to three nays. 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, who urged impeach- 
ment, predicted that this “recreancy to 
duty ” would result in the ruin of the Repub- 
lican party. 

—On February 14th, it became known that 
the President had nominated Lieut.-Gen. 
Sherman for promotion to the rank of Gen- 
eral by brevet, with orders to take command 
of a new military division, with his headquar- 
ters at Washington; also, that the General 
had declined the promotion, and requested 
his brother, Senator Sherman, to oppose its 
confirmation by the Senate. The President 
soon afterward excused him from service in 
the proposed capacity, revoked the order, 
and appointed Maj.-Gen. Geo. H. Thomas to 
the same brevet rank, with like orders. Gen. 
Thomas, on February 22d, immediately on 
learning the President’s intention, telegraphed 
to B. F. Wade, President of the Senate, de- 
clining the promotion, At the time these 
two officers felt called upon thus to incur the 
appearance of disinclination to obey the 
President’s orders, it was well known at 
Washington, and believed throughout -the 
country, that the President desired:a change 
of commanders solely in order to secure one 
who would abet his resistance to the laws of 
Congress. Indeed, the President publicly 
based his dissatisfaction with Grant, upon the 
refusal of the latter to carry obedience to the 
President to the point of disobedience to the 
law. 

—On February 21st, President Johnson 
issued an order which threw the entire coun- 
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try into an excitement hardly equalled since 
the defeat at Bull Run, or the bombardment 
of Sumter. For, by many, it was regarded 
as the throwing down of the gauntlet by the 
President, as the result of a deliberate intent 
to assert and defend his superiority over the 
laws of Congress by force. The order pur- 
ported to remove Edwin M. Stanton from the 
office_of Secretary of War, and to appoint 
Adjt.Gen. Lorenzo Thomas in his stead. 
No sooner was it communicated to Congress, 
than resolutions of Impeachment were intro- 
duced by Mr. Covode, of Pennsylvania, and 
referred to the Reconstruction Committee. 
Committees and members of both Houses 
waited upon Mr. Stanton in large numbers, 
and begged him to retain possession of the 
office. Gen. Thomas’s demand for possession 
was therefore refused, and as he urged and 
renewed it pertinaciously, with threats of 
employing force, he was arrested and held to 
bail for violating the Tenure-of-Office Law. 
As soon as quiet was restored, however, the 
criminal prosecution against Gen. Thomas 
was discontinued. Meanwhile the President, 
on February 22d, sent in to the Senate a 
volunteer message, intended to stem the tide 
of opinion in and out of Congress, which had 
set in overwhelmingly for Impeachment. It 
was already known that the Republican party 
in the House would vote for Impeachment 
almost unanimously, and the defence from 
the Democratic side was lukewarm, and tem- 
pered by a strong disposition to regard Mr. 
Johnson as a Republican President, for whom 
the Democratic party was in no degree re- 
sponsible. The Democratic members, both in 
Senate and House, disclaimed all knowledge 
of his act prior to its occurrence. Mr. John- 
son’s message pleads, Ist, that he had full 
power to remove Secretary Stanton under the 
Tenure-of-Office Law; 2d, that it was neces- 
sary to violate the law in removing him, in 
order to test its constitutionality ; and 3d, 
that the Tenure-of-Office Law does not apply 
to the case, but that it comes under a law of 
1795. In support of the first point, he 
advances that the Act declares that the Secre- 
tary of War shall hold his office “ during the 
term of the President by whom he was 
appointed.” Mr. Johnson thinks that Stan- 


ton, having been appointed during Lincoln’s 
term, and having served out that term, has 
since remained in Johnson’s Cabinet merely 
by sufferance. The view taken by Congress 
of this point is, that President Lincoln’s sec- 
ond term has not yet expired, will not expire 
until March 4th, 1869, and hence, that Mr. 
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Stanton’s right, under the law, to serve out 
“the term of the President by whom he was 
appointed,” continues him in office until 
March 4th, 1869. The President’s message 
had no effect upon the views of Congress. 
The debate upon the Impeachment resolu- 
tions was fervid and intense, and ended on 
February 24th by the adoption of the resolu- 
tions of Impeachment by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by 126 yeas to 47 nays. All 
the affirmative votes were Republican. Two 
of the negative votes, those of Mr. Carey of 
Ohio and Mr. Stewart of New York, were 
noted as Independent Republicans. On the 
25th, Messrs. Stevens of Pennsylvania, and 
Bingham of Ohio, in behalf of the House of 
Representatives and in their name, presented 
at the bar of the Senate the Impeachment of 
President Johnson for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. A Committee of the Senate was 
appointed to take action thereon. On the 
28th, this Committee reported a series of 
twenty-five rules for conducting the trial. A 
Committee of the House has prepared Articles 
of Impeachment, and the first trial of a Presi- 
dent of the United States upon Impeachment 
is impending. Some difference of opinion 
has arisen among tliose in favor of Impeach- 
ment, as to whether previous charges should 
be admitted into the case, or whether it 
should rest on the single violation of the 
Tenure-of-Office Law. Had no previous con- 
flict between the President and Congress 
arisen, it is certain that his present disobedi- 
ence of the Tenure-of-Office Law, in order, 
as he says, to test its constitutionality, would 
not have created the intense excitement and 
indignation aroused by this act. For, in the 
usual course of things, the question whether 
any officer or individual is bound to obey an 
act of any Legislature, or is justified in dis- 
obeying it, depends upon whether it shall be 
held to be constitutional. If held to be un- 
constitutional, the finding necessarily reverts 
back to the date of the enactment, and legal- 
izes every thing done in defiance of the act, 
and makes illegal every thing done in pursu- 
ance of it. It is not quite true, therefore, to 
say that a President is bound to support all 
laws until they are decided to be unconstitu- 
tional, for nobody, either President or pri- 
vate person, can be at any time legally bound 
to obey an unconstitutional act, since it is 
not and cannot be the law. The Constitu- 
tion is our fundamental law, and obedience 
to a statute is at all times subordinate to our 
primary obedience to the Constitution. Be- 
sides, the peculiarity of the Tenure-of-Office 
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Law is, that it restrains the President only, 
and hence its constitutionality can be tested 
before the Courts only on a disobedience of 
it by the President. The President and any 
other person who assumes to disobey a law 
on the ground that it is unconstitutional, 
takes the responsibility of being able to secure 
in his favor the decision of the tribunal 
before which the consiitutionality of the act 
is to come. Were there no doubt about the 
constitutionality of a law, an officer would 
justly incur moral as well as legal responsi- 
bility by testing it in this manner. But the 
Tenure-of-Office Law is so far doubtful, that 
the Senate debated its constitutionality for 
weeks before passing it. A Court cannot 
decide that an act, legal heretofore, shall here- 
after be illegal. It can only decide whether 
an act committed was ever illegal. But it is 
unfortunate for Mr. Johnson, that the imme- 
diate Court before which he has taken the 
responsibility of testing the constitutionality 
of the act, is the High Court of Impeach- 
ment, and that the members of this Court, 
sitting as United States Senators, have already 
discussed at great length the question of the 
constitutionality of the Tenure-of-Office Law, 
and will not be likely to-be swayed from the 
decision to which they then arrived. 

The point on which the constitutionality of 
the law turns arises out of the total silence 
of the Constitution as to the power to remove 
from office. As the power must exist, some 
have inferred it to be inseparable from the 
power to execute the laws, and have held 
that no President could execute the laws 
unless clothed with the power to remove from 
office those subordinate officers whose pres- 
ence might, in his judgment, obstruct their 
due execution. As the Constitution declares 
that “the executive authority of the govern- 
ment” shall be vested in “the President ” 
alone, it fo‘lows that if the power of removal 
from office is an incident to the power “to 
execute the laws,” then it resides in the 
President alone, and the Tenure-of-Office Act 
is unconstitutional. Every Congress of the 
United States, from the first down to that 
which passed the Tenure-of-Office Law, has by 
vote or tacit assent acted upon this construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and has allowed the 
President alone to exercise the right of re- 
moval, Others, however, have contended 
that the power of removal was incidental to, 
and resulted from, the power to appoint to 
office, and that hence, as the power to appoint 
was vested in the President and Senate, there- 
fore the power to remove belonged to them 
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jointly. Mr. Alexander Hamilton, Mr. Web- 
ster, and other leading constitutional lawyers 
have maintained this view, which was first 
acted upon by Congress in the Tenure-of- 
Civil-Office Act. It is quite probable that, 
had Mr. Johnson conducted his case with 
prudence and adroitness ; had he in a friendly 
manner suggested in advance to Mr. Stanton 
and to the leaders in Congress that he would 
like to make a formal order of removal, not 
for the purpose of displacing Mr. Stanton 
from actual possession under the law, or of 
defying or disobeying the law, but solely in 
order to test the constitutional point before 
the Supreme Court, he would have been met 
in a courteous spirit, and might have secured 
a reference of the question to the Supreme 
Court, which, as it consists of five Democrats 
and only three Republicans, would have been 
inclined, so far as political bias would con- 
trol it, to decide against the constitutionality 
of the law. Mr. Johnson might in this man- 
ner have obtained the victory. But this would 
presuppose certain qualities of wisdom, defer- 
ence, and caution in his own character, which 
had he possessed, no such law would ever 
have been passed, and no fatal issue between 
him and Congress would have arisen. As the 
cease stands, the decision of the Supreme Court 
is not obtainable, and would be of very little 
consequence if it were, as the spirit of defiance 
in which Mr. Johnson’s order was made, has 
brought all questions arising out of it under, 
practically, the sole jurisdiction of the Senate. 

—On February 19th, the United States 
Senate came to a vote on the case of Senator 
Thomas, elect from Maryland, and refused to 
admit him to his seat, on account of alleged 
complicity with the rebellion, by a vote of 28 
nays to 21 yeas. 

—The Florida Constitutional Convention, 
after having once divided and dissolved, was 
reassembled by Gen. Meade, brought to agree 
upon a Constitution, and has adjourned. 

—The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion closed its labors, and adjourned on Feb- 
ruary 28, after providing for the submission 
of the Constitution to the vote of the peéple 
at the general election to be held next 
November. The leading new features of the 
Constitution are the sanction of the legislative 
practice of submitting laws and legislative 
questions to the direct vote of the people ; the 
extension of the terms of the Judges of all 
the Courts to fourteen years; the reorganiza- 
tion of the Court of Appeals, to make it con- 
sist of a Chief Judge and six Associate Judges, 
the present Court to remain in office as Com- 
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missioners of Appeals for three years, to dis- 
pose of the present calendar ; the submission 
to the people of the question whether the 
Judiciary shall be elective or appointed ; the 
striking out of the word “white” from the 
qualifications for voting and holding office ; 
and provisions for rendering legislation less 
open to corrupt and lobbying influences, 
—The National Democratic Committee has 
appointed the National Democratic Conven- 
tion to meet at New York city on the 4th of 
July next. This decision, with the tone of 
the Eastern Democratic press, is regarded as 
favorable to the prospects of an eastern and 
anti-repudiation candidate. Horatio Seymour 
and Commodore Vanderbilt are talked of. 





FOREIGN. 


News from the South American Republics 
announce a revolution in Peru, Gen. Canseco 
having wrested the government from Gen. 
Prado, the late President. There were indi- 
cations of revolution in Bolivia. A feeble 
attempt at insurrection had been made in the 
Argentine Republic by the inhabitants of 
Rosario, a city on the Panama river. They 
had declared in favor of Gen. Urqueza, the 
former President of the Republic, against 
Gen. Mitré, the present President. The chol- 
era was raging among the allied armies of 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic. The 
Emperor of Brazil was enforcing a draft. 
The army of President Lopez of Paraguay 
was well posted, armed, and supplied, and 
the stout little Republic seemed still able as 
ever to resist her allied foes. } 

—In Mexico, the difficult problem is the 
financial one. Under pressure of necessity, 
the most exceptional modes of raising money 
are resorted to. Thus San Luis Potosi, in 
order to raise $800,000, levies $560,000 there- 
of on 700 merchants of the Capital, as a 
forced loan, leaving the remaining 400,000 
people of the State to pay the remaining 
$240,000. Nevertheless, the condition is 
slowly improving. The overthrow of the 
Empire has vastly lightened the debt, and 
lessened the expense of Government, The 
debt of the Empire was $271,000,000; the 
debt of the Republic is only $81,000,000. 
The annual interest of the Imperial debt was 
$12,000,000 ; that of the Republic is less than 
$3,000,000. The annual expenses of the 
Empire were $50,000,000; those of the 
Republic are $11,000,000. It is fully be- 
lieved that the revenue will soon equal this 
demand, 
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—The States of the North German Con- 
federation have acceded to the views of the 
United States upon the question of the rights 
of naturalized citizens, and will hereafter 
regard all citizens who are natives of Ger- 
many and naturalized in the United States as 
citizens of the United States, fully entitled to 
all rights which they would enjoy if born in 
the United States. This change is in har- 
mony with the views of the mass of the Ger- 
man people, and affords confirmation of 
Bismark’s boldness and sagacity as a states- 
man. France had previously recognized the 
same principle. It remains only, therefore, 
for Great Britain to assent to it, and it may 
be regarded as having been embodied intoe 
the law of nations. 

—In the distribution of the awards in the 
Paris Exposition, the United States received 
a larger number of prizes, in proportion to 
the number of exhibitors, than any other 
nation, and twice the ratio of Great Britain. 
In gold medals, France received the highest 
ratio, and the United States were second. 

—On February 25th, Lord Derby, whose 
health had for some time been precarious, 
resigned the Premiership of the Government 
of Great Britain, and was succeeded, not, as 
was anticipated, by his son, Earl Stanley, but 
by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, the 
leader of the Tory party in the House of 
Commons. The accession of Disraeli seems 
to be welcomed by the Press of England, of 
which profession he has styled himself a 
member, with great enthusiasm and unanim- 
ity. His policies toward the Reformers have 
been so liberal as almost to sever him from 
the Tory party. Yet he maintains, with all 
the fervid eloquence and imaginative power 
which distinguished him as a novelist, the 
importance of the great families, estates, and 
ancient traditions and usages of the British 
Monarchy. While by birth he is a man of 
the people, a Hebrew in race, not in creed, 
and therefore a representative of the business 
interests, the material and financial “ sub- 
stantialities ” of Great Britain ; by genius and 
education, he is a scholar and a prose-poet, 
enthusiastically in love with all that is ancient 
and venerable, both in his own peculiar race 
and in the British nation. His parliamentary 
career has been long, and has schooled him 
thoroughly. He began in failure, and, for a 
time, was regarded with mingled fear and 
contempt, and won his way steadily to the 
leadership of the House of Commons, to 
which he succeeded naturally on the death 
of Lord Palmerston. 
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LITERATURE 


TurovGH the liberality of Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer, Professor AGassiz was enabled last 
summer to make a journey to Brazil, and to 
investigate, more thoroughly than has before 
been done, the fishes and plants of the great 
valley of the Amazon. It would be well if 
the spirits of a few more of our rich men 
would move them to make such investments; 
they are certainly as directly profitable as 
many mercantile speculations. The report 
of this journey is given to the public in the 
shape of a journal, written by Mrs. Agassiz, 
P which is issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 

in an attractive looking volume. The expe- 
dition seems to have been a great success so 
far as the collection of facts and specimens 
was concerned ; the Professor used his oppor- 
tunities to good purpose, and made numerous 
additions to the already alarmingly long lists 
of species and genera of fishes and plants, 
New light has been thrown on the alluvial 
and drift formations of the country bordering 
on the Amazon; and in the features of these 
formations, Agassiz finds fresh proofs of his 
theories of the glacial period. We confess, 
however, to having been somewhat disap- 
pointed in the volume as a book of travel. 
Of course, we could not reasonably expect to 
find pictures of Brazilian life in the descrip- 
tion of a journey. of a few months, devoted 
almost exclusively to scientific researches; 
but the narrative seems wanting in sprightli- 
ness and general interest, and somewhat over- 
burdened with trivial details. The results of 
the expedition, however, show a most import- 
ant contribution to the scientific annals of 
the continent, and the thanks of all interested 
in the progress of science are due as well to 
the patient and exhaustive labors of Professor 
Agassiz, as to the timely liberality of Mr. 
Nathaniel Thayer. 





The Philosophy of Hating (Hurd & Hough- 
ton) is the title of a new manual on the sub- 
ject of dietetics, by Dr. A. W. Betiows, a 
Boston physician, who has made this his 
study for thirty years. His book, he tells 
us, was called forth by the universal disre- 
gard and neglect of the laws of nature which 
met him everywhere. The great abuses at 
which he specially aims his work are the 
waste and wrong use of food, in throwing 
away the most valuable parts, and using only 
the least nutritious, Thus, the farmer sepa- 
rates the buttermilk, which would furnish 





brain and muscle to his children, and gives it 
to his pigs, while he keeps the butter, which 
only yields fat and heat, for his own family. 
The case is still worse with wheat; here the 
outer ¢rust and husk of the grain, which con- 
tain the elements necessary to produce solid 
flesh, are sifted out after the grinding, and 
given to the cattle, and ouly the kernel, con- 
sisting mainly of starch, which will not sup- 
port life for any time, ever gets into our 
loaves. Bread, he says, made of unbolted 
wheat-flour, in the way that he describes, is 
more palatable, nourishing, and digestible, 
than any other, and, by itself, will sustain a 
man in perfect health. He complains that 
the Americans, in their diet, pay no attention 
to the varying requirements of the season 
and climate, and their own occupations, but 
persist in having the same greasy and car- 
bonaceous fare upon their tables in summer 
as in winter, in Maine and South Carolina, 
and hence dyspepsia and bilious fevers. He 
strongly objects to a breakfast of baked beans 
and fat pork—the proper meal for a wood- 
sawyer in January—as a fitting preparative 
for'a sermon on a Sunday in July. In regard 
to his opinion of the modifying effect of diet 
on character, the following characteristic pas- 
sage may be quoted : 

“Ts your fat, good-natured old grandfather 
living on fat beef and pork, white bread and 
butter, buckwheat cakes and molasses, rice 
and sugar, till he has lost all mental and 
physical energy, and desires to sit from morn- 
ing till night in the chimney-corner or at the 
register, saying nothing and caring for nothing? 
—change his diet, give him fish, beefsteak, 
potatoes, and unbolted wheat bread, or rye 
and Indian, with one half or three quarters of 
the carboniferous articles of his former diet, 
and in one week he will cheer you again with 
his old jokes, and call for his hat and cane.” 

If, on the contrary, the old grandfather is 
lean, cold, and irritable, there is no more dif- 
ficulty in dealing with him by an opposite 
course. There is no danger, says the doctor, 
of any man’s over-eating bimself, if his meal 
is of the right kind, with enough phospho- 
rus, nitrogen, and carbon, for as soon as his 
system obtains enough of each of these ele- 
ments it will be satisfied ; but if any of them 
are wanting, his stomach will never be con- 
tent. 

Dr. Bellows is a strong advocate of almost 
total abstinence from alcohol, and supports 
his views by much forcible evidence. Alto- 
gether the book is a moderate and practical 
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one, which may be read with profit by most 
people, which makes it the more to be re- 
gretted that such works seldom reach the class 
which they would especially benefit. We no- 
tice, by the way, that the writer is not always 
very accurate in the chemical statemenjs, to 
which he attaches so much importance ; as, 
for instance, where he says, near the begin- 
ning, that sugar and alcohol are composed of 
the’same elements in the same proportions. 





We have seldem met with so clear and 
well-conceived an expression of political dis- 
cussion, as that contained in the volume by 
Joun Morty, entitled Hdmund Burke: A 
Historical Study. (Macmillan & Co.) It is, 
in style and spirit, of the best school of the 
time, which numbers among its adepts De 
Tocqueville, Stuart Mill, and Goldwin Smith. 
Though nominally confined to Burke, and 
the great questions of his parliamentary ca- 
reer, it is, in reality, an essay on the politics 
of the day. We read, indeed, of the acts and 
opinions of another generation ; but think all 
the while of the great controversies respecting 
government and society pressed upon our- 
selves. This partly arises from the moment- 
ous issues involved in the vast uncompleted 
drama in which Burke took part, of which 
the American and the French Revolutions 
were the first two acts; but it is also due to 
the breadth and acumen of the writer; who, in 
exhausting motives and detecting possibilities 
of conduct, greatly enlarges the sphere of his 
“historical study.” Mr. Morley, an Oxford 
scholar, and editor of ‘‘The Fortnightly Re- 
view,” is a representative of the doctrines of 
progress in modern political life; and is evi- 
dently looking for great changes in the public 
affairs of his own country and of Europe, and 
possibly of these United States, the condition 
of which, we understand, he has recently 
practically examined in a tour of the country. 

At first sight, it may appear somewhat 
strange that an ardent reformer should se- 
lect Edmund Burke for the object of his 
eulogy, and seek in his writings a confirma- 
tion of speculative opinions seemingly so op- 
posed to the doctrines of the great, antagonist 
of the French Revolution. But the mystery 
is easily explained. Burke was too profound 
a philosopher, and too deeply imbued with 
the love of truth, to be altogether a one-sided 
man on any question. We may be sure that 
his sagacity and honesty were not to be limit- 
ed to the discussion in hand and to be buried 
with the occasion. Then, too, apart from this 
faculty of wide-spreading thought, Burke was, 
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during the greater part of his career, actually 
engaged in the work of reform, notably so 
on constitutional questions relating to the 
working of the British Constitution; his vin- 
dication of the American Revolution; his ef- 
forts for justice and humanity in Indian affairs ; 
even in his plea for the permanent wants of 
man in his “‘ Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution.” So Mr. Morley finds grounds of ad- 
miration and sympathy in the writings of his 
author, even when he often feels compelled 
to point out his errors. 

Two points are made especially prominent : 
the vindication of Burke’s practical consisten- 
cy in his paramount devotion to order as the 
law of human welfare; and the exhibition of 
Burke’s unfailing test of political wisdom, the 
adaptation of legislation to the real wants, 
according to the limitations, capabilities, and 
desires of a community. The tendency of 
Burke’s mind, in his virtue, his integrity, his 
extraordinary political insight, his pursuit of 
this “order,” is shown to be constantly to- 
wards reform ; as the well-being of the state 
was hazarded by the corruption of its officers, 
in Parliament and elsewhere, and afterwards 
by the destractives of the Revolution. Even 
while he was carried away by his imagination 
in the defence of conservatism, Burke is shown 
to be sowing the seeds of progress in the 
future. Probably, no greater tribute has been 
paid to his works than by this acute philoso- 
phical estimate of a writer of a different 
school; certainly, no exhibition of what con- 
stitutes the highest value of those works has 
been made surpassing this in lucidity and 
felicity of statement. 

Burke’s advocacy of moral expediency—the 
pursuit of the practical—content with the at- 
tainable—has never been put in a clearer 
light. Goldsmith, in his famous character 
of Burke in his poem “ Retaliation,” would 
seem to countenance the contrary notion in 
the line, 

“And too fond of the right to pursue the expe- 
dient ;” 

but in saying this he wag speaking of a far 

lower grade of expediency than that which 

we have here in mind. : 

If there was one thing more than an- 
other which Burke insisted upon, it was the 
expedient in the exercise of public authority. 
His great maxim, as shown by Mr. Morley, 
was, ‘The situation of man, the preceptor of 
his duty.” He opposed the American War, 
because it was inexpedient to employ foree 
against a people whom there was every reason 
to conciliate, and whose opportunity of re- 
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sistance, in character, disposition, and physi- 
cal circumstances, there was every induce- 
ment to respect. He fought Hastings, because 
it was inexpedient to hold a great nation by 
fraud for purposes of pillage. He remon- 
strated with the constitution-mongers of 
France, because their visionary edicts failed 
to provide for, and to secure, those very 
“Rights of Man” which his powerful sympa- 
thy and imagination multiplied far beyond the 
conception of those who proclaimed that he 
was denying them altogether ! 

There can be no more profitable study at 
the present day, and especially in our own 
country, than this of the nature and motives 
of statesmanship as they are unfolded in the 
works of Burke. Mankind are always in dan- 
ger of being misled in their conduct by ad- 
miration of an exclusive theory: it appears 
so much more simple and direct ; so straight- 
forward, honest, and honorable, compared 
with the qualifications and restraints of prac- 
tical wisdom. Hence, legislative tyranny in 
the name, and inextricable confusion in the 
attempt, to reduce all things to uniformity. 
Many suggestions of this kind, fatal to preva- 
lent notions of the day, must strike the reader 
as he peruses Mr. Morley’s admirable exposi-. 
tion of the political philosophy of Burke. 





Alice ; or, the Painter's Story, by Laveu- 
Ton Ossorn (Doolady), is a book which, like 
Wordsworth’s poet, needs a certain amount 
of sympathy for its appreciation— 

You must love it, ere to you 
It will seem worthy of your love. 


Granted this indulgence of affection—and 
there are few books of any real worth, as 
there are few persons of whatever excellence 
who do not require it—then you may be re- 
warded for the time spent in the perusal of 
“ Alice.” It is somewhat unequal in execu- 
tion; the author’s language, though remark- 
ably pure in expression, sometimes falls short 
of his own poetic standard; the plot involves 
most improbable gontingencies; yet, with 
whatever defects, the poem is noticeable 
for its originality and a certain essence of in- 
tellectual and moral refinement. It could be 
written only by one sensible to the keenest 
susceptibilities, one well tutored by books 
and experience, one skilled in the observation 
of nature, and a thorough adept in the mys- 
teries of the painter’s art. These are quali- 
ties which the author, Mr. Osborn, has exhib- 
ited in various degrees, in numerous volumes 
published at intervals during the last thirty 
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or forty years. Most of them are little known 
to the public; for they are of that class of 
individual performances, of eccentric origi- 
nality, which, exciting the wonder of critics and 
the admiration of a few who delight in an ex- 
hibition of genius however wayward, perverse, 
or imperfect, are like the old play in Hamlet, 
“ caviare to the general.” The “ reading pub- 
lic,” which prefers at any time to a meteoric 
display a good dark lantern in the hands of a 
stupid Dogberry as a guide to its well-worn 
paths, till the lantern actually gives out and 
the Dogberry dies of old age—this “ reading 
public ” is apt to be very much perplexed by 
such books as Mr. Osborn has written. Not 
content with letting them alone or throwing 
them down in despair, critics get in a passion 
with them. The originality or the absurdity 
puts them out. So they irritate the author 
by “establishing a raw” for their literary lash 
at some weak point of his cuticle. They have 
no comprehension or toleration of the idea 
that excellence may be attended by corre- 
sponding defects. They would have an impos- 
sible landscape in which there should be 
nothing but mountain-heights without valleys. 
The sensitive man of genius, not content with 
a reception of this kind, sometimes gives up 
the contest in despair; sometimes, though 
rarely, profits by the adversary; and occa- 
sionally turns satirist himself and lustily be- 
labors the critics. Readers of the passing 
generation who remember Mr. Osborn’s sen- 
timental and grotesque “ Sixty Yearsof the 
Life of Jeremy Levis,” published in 1831, 
his “ Drama of Alla-ad-Deen,” and passionate 
warmly colored “‘ Confessions of a Poet,” may 
also recall the ‘‘ Vision of Rubeta, an Epic 
Story of the Island of Manhattan,” and the 
Cantos of “ Arthur Carryl,” with their satiri- 
cal multitudinous notes “ fluttering the Vols- 
cians in Corioli.” The New York editors 
came in for their full share of these personal 
attentions. Whoever would study the ‘ Press” 
of Manhattan of thirty years ago, would do 
well to look into these annotations of Mr. Os- 
born’s “ Pursuits of Literature” of those days, 
in that elegantly printed ‘“‘ Vision of Rubeta.” 
Long after that account was finally settled, 
Mr. Osborn reappeared before the public as 
the author of an elaborate and valuable “Trea- 
tise on Oil Painting,” for he was a profound 
student of the art and practically skilled in 
its results, though we are not aware that his 
name figured with the Academicians, or that 
he has been among their exhibitors. Of late, 
during the last season, Mr. Osborn has pub- 
lished two tragedies which we have not seen, 
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followed by the poem before us, * Alice,” 
which we have read with pleasure. 

It is properly entitled “‘ A Painter’s Story ;” 
for it derives all its best qualities from the 
painter’s art. A glance at the narrative will 
show its capabilities in this respect. The 
daughter of an English Earl is spirited away 
in her childhood by a disappointed and re- 
vengeful female-servant with a dash of gypsy 
blood, and a convenient acquaintance with the 
fraternity ; is carried to a life of beggary and 
hardship in the metropolis, from which, on 
her desertion by the hag, she is rescued one 
night by-a young artist, who finds her aban- 
doned to suffering ina London street. The 
artist gives her a home for several months, 
during which she is clothed in masculine at- 
tire. The relation between them is that of 
mutual respect and affection, of gratitude on 
her part and tenderness on his own, ripening 
into love. He paints her portrait in his pic- 
ture of the “ Angel in the Air.” It is seen 
at the Exhibition by the Earl and Countess, 
Struck with the resemblance to their lost 
child, they seek the painter to purchase it, 
and are led to a recognition of Alice herself, 
who is now restored to her princely home. 
The painter, aided by the Earl, rises to fame 
and fortune, and loves and is beloved by the 
daughter as she grows to maturity. This is 
fully revealed when he is called to paint the 
lady in the fulness of her beauty. Honorably 
refusing to take any advantage of his position, 
he absents himself from her company, leaves 
England, and the pair do not meet again till, 
broken in health and attended by a young 
nobleman, a suitor favored by the Earl, Alice, 
still mindful of her old affection, encounters 
Walter the painter on the Rhine. The 
nobleman-suitor is now led by the old gypsy 
hag to attempt an abduction of the lady, who 
is rescued by Walter, when the scene changes 
to Heidelberg. Here the artist is assailed 
with a murderous intent by the weak and dis- 
reputable nobleman, and in the encounter is 
mortally wounded by a German friend of 
Walter. The gentle Alice, wounded in spirit 
and shattered by her early sufferings, fades 
away and dies. 

The filling-in of such an outline is every 
thing; and here the writer excels in his treat- 
ment of the accessories—the descriptions of 
nature, which are some of the best parts of 
the book, the artistic studies and interpreta- 
tions ; while the pathetic interest of the whole 
is never lost sight of. The cantos are appro- 
priately named “Chants,” for the verse, a 
rhymed irregular measure, to be properly un- 
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derstood requires the aid of the voice. There 
is something pleasing in this description of a 
cultivated English landscape : 

Fair is the scene he looks out upon, 


* Fair and soft as ever yet one 


8mil’d in the light of a summer’s sun. 

The single great window still open stood. 

Beneath spread the lawn, in the background the 
wood; 

A large round pool before this lay, 

With no carv’d fountain, no jets that play ; 

But the smooth-shaven grass, still fresh and green, 

Crept to its marge without border between ; 

And on its full basin three swans were seen, 

Whose snow-white shadows move on the lake 

With not a ripple their form to break, 

Save the tremulous lines that mark their wake, 

As with oary feet stretch’d out behind, 

Swoll’n breast and arching neck elate, 

They steer their plumy ship of state, 

And sail, and tack, and wind. 

Shiftless as in a painted scene, 

The shadows of the trees were seen, 

For not a breeze their branches stirr’d, 

And, save the rustle ofa bird, 

The very leaves lay still. 

The fallow deer from out the wood 

Stray’d listlessly, or cropped their food, 

Ere the sun, higher o’er the hill, 

Should drive them to the forest glade ; 

And, gave the swans, the bird, the deer, 

Was nothing living moving near, 

On lawn, on lake, in woodland shade, 

And not a sound was heard. 

There is also among other passages of the 
kind a description of the Castle of Heidelberg, 
which deserves to be remembered with the 
pictures of that famous locality. We should 
like to present a few of these lines, in which 
the painter displays his skill in the exhibition 
of physical beauty; but they are so inwrought 
with the poem, that it would be at some 
hazard in separating them from the text. 


Mr. Howarp Payson Arnoip’s Great 
Exhibition, with Continental Sketches, Prae- 
tical and Humorous (Hurd & Houghton), is 
a sketchy, lively account of various incidents 
of European travel in France and Switzer- 
land, with a particular view of objects of a 
social, literary, or artistic interest, suggested 
by the great Paris show of the last season in 
the Palace of Industry at the Champ de- 
Mars. We might occasionally wish: a sim- 
pler style in the narrative, with less:anxiety: 
for point and effect ; but upon the while the. 
book, in its light way, is both instructive and 
entertaining. There are many pleasant no- 
tices of objects and circumstances which no. 
one could present better than the experienced «. 
European correspondent of the Boston Post ; 
for in this capacity the author has been for 
some time known to the public: It will be« 
observed by the title of his book: that there- 
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is a claim for the humorous as well as the 
practical, a pretension which is fairly enough 
supported by some facetious drollery, as in 
the distillation of “Gentle Dulness at Din- 


ner,” a chapter of “Divers Facetiw” at the * 


expense of verdant travellers, the rigmarole 
over the “Great Unknown” American poet 
at Nice, and other jocularities, of the Arte- 
mus Ward school, together with a sprinkling 
of good anecdotes of the flower of various 
“Table-Talk.” For a specimen or two of the 
latter, take a sharp saying of Baron Maule, 
and a ready one by Douglas Jerrold. ‘The 
former was at a dinner-party, where a young 
man near him was making himself generally 
disagreeable by his officious observations and 
flippancy. He said to the Judge, at length, 
that really the only things he cared for were 
horses and women. ‘ Young man,’ replied 
he, ‘ I advise you to go home and make your 
will; bequeath your skin to be made into a 
side-saddle, and in that way you can both 
make yourself useful and gratify the only 
tastes you have.’” The other has not, we 
believe, yet got into the “ Jerroldiana.” “A 
game was being played to test the knowledge 
of the company of Shakespeare. Each per- 
son was to name some object, it mattered not 
what, to the guest next to him, and the lat- 
ter, under pain of a forfeit, was to give some 
quotation from the work to illustrate it. To 
Jerrold was allotted the word tread-mill, and 
he hardly hesitated a moment before reply- 
ing, in the well-known language of Lear, 


FINE 


Awmone the works exhibited in Mr. AveRy’s 
splendid collection, which was noticed at 
length in Purnam for March, none attracted 
more attention than Gustave Doré’s magnifi- 
cent drawing entitled “ The Retreat of 1812 ;” 
a subject frequently selected for artistic treat- 
ment, but never before handled, in our judg- 
ment, with the vigor, imagination, and dra- 
matic power displayed in this striking com- 
position. In this single picture the whole 
story of that disastrous retreat is told more 
vividly than it ever was by poet or historian. 
The chief point of action and interest is the 
struggle around the wagon of sick and 
wounded soldiers, who are feebly resisting 
the savage attacks of Cossack cavalry—the 
guerrillas of the Russian army. From this 
brave but hopeless struggle for life, the eye 
wanders down into the foreground, where the 
softened outlines of the forms of soldiers, 
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* Down, thou climbing sorrow!” 
Among the interesting practical portions 
may be noticed the account of the establish- 
ment of the Parisian publishers; Messrs. Ha- 
chette & Co., and the description of the im- 
provements and resources of the new Im- 
perial Library. 


Gait Hamitton’s new book (Ticknor & 
Fields) bears the suggestive title of Woman’s 
Wrongs. People who consider amiability the 
chief and most necessary of feminine virtues, 
will probably regard with horror this tren- 
chant little work. Gail Hamilton certainly 
does not believe in fighting lies with gloved 
hands, but on the contrary attacks them with 
every weapon lying within her reach. Dr. 
Todd is severely, and, upon the whole, justly 
dealt with in the first part of the book. The 
latter part is occupied with the author’s own 
views, which are stated in a clear, moderate 
manner. Among other just remarks, the au- 
thor says, she would rather see the right of 
voting restricted than farther extended; of 
course believing that although there are many 
women who would do much good, there are 
also many who would do as much injury as 
the crowds of ignorant foreigners who vir- 
tually rule our cities, by being permitted to 
exercise this privilege. As this work shows 
more definite purpose than any of the other 
writings of Gail Hamilton, it naturally ranks 
higher both in usefulness and interest. 


ARTS. 


horses, wagons, showing through the en- 
shrouding snow, reveal to us the horrors of 
the long-continued flight through the dismal 
waste of winter. Every part of the compo- 
sition is crowded with incident and interest, 
though not so as to destroy its unity of 
effect. Nothing in the accessories detracts 
from the importance of the central group, 
but every thing tends to heighten its effect 
upon the beholder’s imagination. 

We feel the greater interest in this mag- 
nificent drawing, because many of Doré’s 
later works have exhibited a lamentable fall- 
ing off in imaginative qualities and power of 
execution. It would be difficult to name 
more magnificent failures than his illustra- 
tions of Tennyson’s “ Queen Guinevere” and 
“Vivien,” and those to the Fables of La 
Fontaine are commonplace to the last degree. 
The extraordinary facility with which he 
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throws off his drawings betrays him into 
carelessness ; he evidently studies too little 
the character of the works he seeks to illus- 
trate, and his style is always the same, 
whether his text is from the Bible, Paradise 
Lost, Tennyson’s Idylls, or La Fontaine. If 
he would study more conscientiously, and 
produce more slowly, what he did would have 
twenty times the value of the hasty, ill-com- 
posed and flimsily executed drawings he now 
imposes upon the picture-buying public. 





A visit to the studio of Wittram Hart, 
in the Tenth-street Studio Building, has half 
inclined us to reconsider our verdict that he 
should never be allowed again to paint in 
any thing but water-colors. His large oil- 
painting, entitled “The Last Gleam,” which 
he has but recently finished, is certainly a 
very beautiful production. The view was 
taken in the Green Mountains, whose won- 
derful variety of picturesque scenery has 
been too much neglected by our artists for 
the bolder scenery of New Hampshire. On 
the right of this picture rises a mountain- 
slope, treated with the utmost delicacy of 
detail combined with great breadth and unity 
of effect; the last glances of the setting 
sun cover the broad slope with a lovely mys- 
tery of softened light and shadow. But the 
most beautiful and most successful part of 
the picture is the foreground. A country 
road comes into sight as it winds about a 
clump of trees; a bit of country fence, half- 
hidden in clematis, fern, woodbine, and golden- 
rod, attracts and fascinates the eye. Over 
all this is thrown the coolness of the evening 
shadow, painted with admirable skill and 
delicacy, heightening by contrast the warmth 
and brilliancy of the sunset gleams on the 
harvest-field and the mountain-side. We 
hope this fine painting may be exhibited at 
the Academy of Design ; though, such is the 
jealousy of owners, pictures once sold rarely 
find their way into public exhibitions. Had 
we a permanent picture-gallery, where pic- 
tures could be exhibited for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the wishes of 
the owner, there would be less difficulty 
in obtaining rare and valuable works of art 
for this purpose. Many people, who dislike 
to be deprived of their pictures for several 
months, would have no objection to sending 
them to a well-regulated public gallery for a 
few weeks or days. 





A very beautiful piece of sculpture— 
Jackson’s “Eve and Abel,”—is now on ex- 
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hibition at Purnam’s Gallery, No. 661 Broad- 
way. This interesting work of art has won 
the highest commendation at home and 
abroad. The artist has endeavored to por- 
tray the perplexed astonishment and terror 
felt by Eve on finding the dead body of her 
son. She had raised it, not yet cold, upon 
her knee, and looks steadfastly into the silent 
face, as if she would penetrate the secret of 
death. Our readers will remember that a 
short time previous to the breaking out of 
the war Mr, Jackson left here for Italy, in 
which country he has since very successfully 
pursued the practice of his art. The group 
which he has brought to this country was 
modelled in Florence in 1863 and 1864, and 
finished in marble in 1867. It embodies an 
original idea wrought out with a great deal of 
skill and beauty. Exhibited first in Boston, 
it attracted much attention there, not alone 
by its beauty but also by its anatomical merit, 
which Dr. Hotes, judging from the stand- 
point of a savant as well as a critic, pro- 
nounces to be of the highest order. 





Snattuck’s fine picture of the “ White 
Hills,” already noticed in these pages, is now 
on, exhibition at Goupil’s, where it attracts 
many visitors. As the largest and most im- 
portant work of an artist who has painted 
many excellent pictures, it ought to be seen — 
by every one who feels an interest in Ameri- 
can art. We are glad to learn that Mr. Liy- 
toN, the eminent English engraver, is engaged 
in preparing a large wood-engraving of this 
picture, through which it will become known 
to thousands of people who may never see the 
original. 





Ture are several new and interesting works 
of art at Scuavs’ establishment—among them 
a landscape by the celebrated German land- 
scape artist ACHENBACH, and a large flower- 
piece by Rosrs. Schaus also exhibits Pat- 
MER’S latest work, a beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture, embodying a very commonplace idea— 
Hope resting her hand on the anchor of Faith. 
The figure of Hope stands out in partial re- 
lief from the marble, and is modelled with ex- 
quisite grace and feeling. 





LonGFELLow’s ‘‘ Evangeline” and Wuir- 
treR’s ‘‘Maud Muller” will probably never 
cease to be favorite subjects for artistic treat- 
ment. Mr. Meyer has recently painted a Maud 
Muller which has been sent to England for 
reproduction in chromo-lithography; and 
Schaus is having Brocuart’s ideal of the 
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character engraved for him in the best manner 
on steel. The proof of the etching of this work 
is now on exhibition at his gallery, and gives 
promise of an exquisite engraving. 


Brapvrorp’s Arctic picture, “Crushed by 
Icebergs,” which has been exhibited with 
great success in England, has been admirably 
reproduced in chromo-lithography. We have 
never seen better work of the kind. The 
tone and color of the original are imitated 
witb great fidelity, and even the texture of the 
painting is reproduced with such skill as al- 
most to deceive the eye on close inspection. 
As people will prefer chromo-lithographs to 
engravings, we are glad to see the market 
supplied with the very best works of the kind 
that can be produced, such as this one; though 
for ourselves we should esteem the slightest 
original sketch, by a great artist, more highly 
than the finest chromo-lithograph ever painted. 


Cuaries A. Sommer, an artist of consider- 
able merit and repute, who contemplates 
making a trip to Europe this spring, had an 
exhibition of his works at his studio last 
month. These embraced oil-paintings and 
sketches of scenery in the Adirondacks, the 
Catskills, and in South America. 


We learn that Mr. Prane, the eminent 
chromo-lithographer, has commenced his ‘‘Gal- 
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lery of American Painters,” in which he pro- 
poses that every American artist of note shall 
be represented by at least one picture. He 
may not succeed in fully carrying out this 
large design, but he has made a good begin- 
ning, and has already secured the codperation 
of artists whose names are widely known. 
Among the works upon which he is now en- 
gaged are, “The Falls of the Yo Semite,” by 
Bierstadt; ‘“‘The Barefooted Boy,” by East- 
man Johnson ; ‘The May-Queen ” and “The 
Little Rogue,” by J. G. Brown; “The Ship- 
wreck of Steerforst,” by Moran; “The Bay of 
New York” and “The White Mountains in 
October,” by G. L. Brown. We understand 
that the artists with whom Mr. Prang has con- 
ferred as to the reproduction of their works in 
chromo-lithography, have expressed very great 
interest in the success of his plans for making 
art popular by bringing good pictures within 
the means of people of moderate income. 
There is still, as he would be the first to ac- 
knowledge, much room for improvement in 
his chromos. Many of them are wanting in 
the admirable qualities of tone and color that 
distinguish the productions of the Arundel 
Society. But they are very much superior 
to any thing of the kind ever attempted before 
in this country, and some of them are very 
beautifully finished. Mr. Prang constantly en- 
deavors to improve the art and make it 
worthier of approval and patronage. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Ar many of the tables in Europe-north-of- 
the-Alps, the table-talk during this last win- 
ter must have been of the saddest. Sweden, 
Finland, Northern and Eastern Russia, and 
Eastern Prussia have been visited and wasted 
by a real famine, and the scarcity in both 
France and England has been nearly equal to 


afamine. In Norway there has long been a 
fearful state of things, and extreme cold, pov- 
erty, and starvation have almost depopulated 
that side of the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
people of Eastern Prussia have appealed 
through their Consul for help from this 
country, and money, has been sent; but how, 
by any contribution less than national, to 
save a nation from perishing by hunger? 
The worst suffering has been in Tunis, where 
the mortality is so great that the dead are 
buried in trenches. Next to Tunis in misery 
is London, where squalor, and filth, and a 
brutal alms-giving add their demoralizing 
horrors to simple starvation. Death by this 





sharpest of God’s arrows must be cruel any- 
where, but it seems to us it would be pleas- 
anter to die by it in Mussulman Tunis than in 
Christian London. In the best of times the 
poverty of London blackens the sky, and 
takes heart and hope out of whoever gives an 
earnest look at it. We have ourselves seen 
two beggar-children squabbling in the gutter 
for the skins and pulp of the fair-looking 
but vapid English gooseberries which we had 
tasted and rejected. And this was in a year 
when there was no starvation that was thought 
worth talking about, and England swarmed 
from end to end with rich people, her own 
and from foreign countries. But there is 
always suffering in England from excessive 
poverty, and the great wealth of the country 
is so ill-applied, that it does nothing, apparent- 
ly, to relieve the misery that shows more 
awful in contrast with the real splendor and 
comfort of the rich. So long as England is 
overcrowded ; so long as the land continues 
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to be divided on the unjust principle of primo- 
geniture; so long as estates are entailed ; 
so long as the labor of the nation is taxed in 
enormous sums to support idle people in 
sinecures, and busy people in useless work— 
so long there will be poverty and starvation 
there, whether the harvests shall be plenty 
or shall fail. 

In all these suffering countries the measure 
of relief and recovery is the greater or less 
facility with which the central. government 
can reach its people by means of its official 
agents. In France and Russia these agents 
are notoriously dishonest; all but the very 
highest officers are open to bribery, and steal 
the money that passes through their hands. 
In England we have no reason to suspect the 
officials of dishonesty ; the trouble there is an 
excessive formality, which makes getting re- 
lief so tedious a process that many applicants 
are dead, buried, and forgotten, before help 
reaches them. In Prussia, however, the 
government machinery is perfect, and the 
administration so intelligent and wise, that 
help will be speedy, and, so far as the State’s 
resources go, effectual. 


A step forward has at last been taken in 
the matter of International Copyright. Mr. 
Baldwin of Mass., the Chairman of the Li- 
brary Committee, has reported to the House 
“a bill for securing to authors in certain 
cases the benefit of International Copyright, 
advancing the development of American lite- 
rature, and promoting the interests of pub- 
lishers and book-buyers in the United States.” 
The details of the bill will be found in the 
newspapers, and they will probably strike 
unprejudiced and right-thinking people as fair 
and just, We object to the tail-piece to art- 
icle 1st—“ Provided, of course, that the 
foreign country grants the same rights to 
authors and artists of this country.” We 
trust we shall not be thought Quixotic if, we 
say we think it would have been more Amer- 
ican—more generous and unselfish—to have 
omitted this after-thought, and to have done, 
or proposed to do, what we thought right, 
without reference to any thing other nations 
might see fit to do. And this may yet be 
accomplished. At all events, we hope the 
bill will receive a fair and exhaustive discus- 
sion at the hands of competent people all over 
the country, for we are full of faith that a 
Copyright Bill is to be passed, and we desire 
that it shall be a good one. As for the moral 
aspects of the case, we should be glad to say 
that every man of character and position is 
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on the side of what, it seems to us as clear as 
noon-day, is the right, and so, indeed, by far 
the greater number are; but a lamentable 
exception is Mr. Henry C. Carey, the dis- 
tinguished writer on Political Economy. Mr. 
Carey is said to have declared that he would 
resist the adoption of any International Copy- 
right Law to the bitter end. Perhaps party 
heat has exaggerated his words, but there is no 
doubt of his opposition. We are sorry to 
lose him, and sorry to have him against us. 
But we are strong in the belief that this 
measure is a just one; and it is in no single 
man’s power to defeat justice. So far as we 
have examined it, Mr. Carey’s argument is 
weak and unsatisfactory; and unless he has 
better reasons in store for his opposition, we 
shall not allow ourselves to be troubled by 
his threats. 


We do most heartily believe that the Cali- 
fornians are too wise in their generation to 
permit the Legislature to carry out its recent 
act, giving two squatters in the Yo Semite 
Valley the right to some six hundred acres 
there, simply because they have asked for it. 
Congress gave the Valley to the State on the 


condition that it should be set apart forever 
as a public park. No Government ever made 
so noble a gift to any people, and no State 
ever had such an opportunity to secure with- 
out expense so stately a pleasure-place. 
Those who have not had the privilege of 
seeing this wonderful Valley, but who have 
seen the photographic views of it made by 
Watkins of San Francisco, will wonder, as we 
do, how the people of California can ever 
entertain the notion of spoiling with taverns, 
showmen, and all the odious accompaniments 
of such places as Niagara, Trenton Falls, the 
White Mountains, and the Mammoth Cave, a 
place so noble and so peculiar as the Yo 
Semite. But even if the Californians are 
willing to do this unwise thing, they ought 
not to be permitted to have their way. The 
United States should let it be plainly under- 
stood that it will hold the State to its well- 
understood bargain. If the Californians at- 
tempt to degrade the noblest valley in the 
world to a beer-garden and a bowling-alley, 
let the grant be revoked, and let the General 
Government stand guard over the Valley of 
the Grizzly Bear until a generation is born 
that can value the opportunity the present 
one seems minded to throw away. 


Mr. Nycx’s Fruit-Preserving Houses are 
now in active operation, and there is no 














longer any doubt whatever about the feasi- 
bility of the plan. Duchesse and all the 
finer varieties of late pears are now offered 
for sale every day in the shops, and are be- 
come a regular part of the dessert at all the 
great hotels. Indeed, they are so reasonable 
in price—ten cents will buy a very good 
pear, a Duchesse, a Winter Nelis, a Glout 
Morceau, that a year ago would have cost a 
dollar, and would not have been easy to buy 
even at that price—that they are to be found 
on many modest tables. Nor is this all. 
Catawba grapes, in excellent condition, are 
brought out of the New York Preserving 
House daily, and the finer varieties of grapes 
ripened last fallin cold graperies. Professor 
Nyce is an enthusiast, and perhaps believes 
that his invention will do more than it will be 
found able to accomplish; but it has thus far 
done all that he has demanded of it. His 
theory is that, by keeping fruit in a very cold 
and even temperature, employing certain disin- 
fectants and appliances to absorb all moisture, 
and admitting no ray of light, he can arrest 
the process of ripening, and keep the life of 
the fruit, so to speak, in absolute suspense. 
If this can be done practically, we do not see 
why one fruit should not be as well preserved 
as another; why we should not be eating 
peaches to-day as well as these delightful 
Catawbas. 





Harpty have people ceased to take any 
interest in Mr. Train’s newspaper, The Revolu- 
tion, than a new one is started out West, ad- 
vocating the same financial principles, but 
not ashamed to call a spade, a spade. It is 
named The Repudiator. There is much in a 
name, in spite of Juliet and her rose, and a 
good many people who have been advocating 
dishonesty—and national dishonesty, too—in 
a sneaking, sidelong way, talking mincingly 
about ‘‘Greenbacks” and “ Bond-holders,” 
will perhaps be ashamed when they see their 
fellow-workers come out like plain, blunt ras- 
cals, and call what they propose by its real 
name. We are not willing to admit that 
there ever was a time when Americans would 
make repudiation national, but if there ever 
was, it is a time long past and never to return. 





A FEW years ago, a news-girl was as rare a 
sight as a Dodo. Indeed, the Dodo had the 
advantage of the human creature, many 
ways; for Dodos there had been in plenty, 
and the bones of at least one individual of 
this queer, shambling species are to be seen 
in some British Museum or other; but no 
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Cuvier nor Pritchard had ever lighted upon 
a news-girl. That was a discovery or inven- 
tion reserved for a much later day. The 
news-girl and the gorilla belong to the pres- 
ent century, and of these two uncomfortable 
additions to the domain of animated nature, 
the human nuisance is not older than the last 
six months. Of course, to be logical it must 
be admitted that there is no reason why, if 
there are to be news-boys, there should not 
be news-girls. At any rate, whatever theory 
might have been formed beforehand as to the 
ability of little girls to cope with boys in this 
field, practically, it is very certain that they 
are more than a match for them. They are 
quite as dirty, quite as ragged, every bit as 
impudent, and their falsetto is as vile and as 
well-sustained. They are more sportive than 
the male demons, less given to finance, and 
more inclined to sliding in the gutters; and 
they can also be, on occasion, what the boys 
never are, nor try to be, and that is, winning 
and cajoling. Between the sublime indiffer- 
ence of a clerk at Stewart’s, with his air of 
“an you will not have me, choose!” and 
the news-boy’s unimpassioned offer of the 
“Pooost, Xpraze, Dlnooz,” there is not a 
penny to choose. A news-boy would scorn 
himself if he thought he could be guilty of 
the weakness of seeming to care whether any 
body bought his papers, or not. Sometimes, 
late in the evenings, very little boys, indeed, 
so little that, if they were Indians or Italians, 
they would be swaddled to boards and hung 
up to sleep, will run a block after some one 
whom they suspect of being soft-hearted, and 
beg him, with their whining pipe and child- 
ish treble, to “buy the Dalenooze fiver 
clockdishn do please only one left wanter 
gohome;” but on the approach of bigger 
boys they throw off this unmanly weakness, 
and swagger away defiant. 

The news-girl, however, has, in her power 
of being winning, or what she thinks win- 
ning, an additional advantage over the news- 
boy, the advantage that comes from a variety 
of weapons. Impudence sometimes fails, 
and with the tact of her sex she can perceive 
that there are fastidious men whose inclination 
to buy newspapers is not increased by having 
them thrust in their faces with discordant 
shrieks by dirty girls, and when she meets 
such persons, she will sometimes change her 
tactics, and leer at them in a horrible manner. 
The effect of this coquetry is so ludicrous 
that it has been known to accomplish its pur- 
pose; but fortunately it is so alien to the 
general habits of the creature, that she does 
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not attempt it often. She finds that on the 
whole, with the mass of men, the rougher, 
more noisy, and more energetic she is, the 
brisker it goes with trade. At all events, 
for better or worse, here she is—a new devel- 
opment of the human species, a new experi- 
ment; and, much as we detest her, we never- 
theless sincerely wish her well. 


One-of the signs, and a pleasant one, that 
in spite of many appearances to the contrary, 
our country is still one, is the setting toward the 
South again, after an interval of eight or nine 
years, of the old-time stream of invalids, and 
those not invalids who find our Northern 
spring the most disagreeable season of the 
year. For months before the war actually 
began, Northern visitors were often made to 
feel that they were not welcome in the South, 
and there were many cases where an unre- 
vealed social hostility drove them home. But 
these are times we can afford to forget, and 
invalids may now go to Florida and to South 
Carolina without fear of meeting hostility, 
and they will often find a cordial welcome. 
Most heartily we wish that there were some 
attraction in that Southern country that would 
draw a stream of visitors and settlers from 
the outside world, as the magnet draws iron 
out of sand. Only from outsiders, we fear, 
will come the regeneration of the South, and 
what is to make them gothere? Every thing 
is wanted—roads, rail-roads, mines in working 
order, all the enginery by which the natural 
wealth of the soil is brought to light, given 
new forms, and afterward transported where 
it can be used. It is sad to see so much of 
the South practically a desert, and that spirit 
and energy are wanting that might make it 
blossom as the rose. The generation of 
Southerners that carried on the war will 
never do much to re-create their country; 
the greater number of them are incapable of 
work, even if they had the will, and they 
have not the will. There are some noble 
and generous spirits among them, but the 
material they have to work upon is hopelessly 
inert, sullen, and proud. Perhaps the Pacific 
Railroad will be the artery that will pour 
through this wan and wasted region a life- 
giving blood of Northern energy and life that 
will bring back a better than the olden time. 





Our clever contemporary, The Sun, which, 
under the able editorship of Mr. C. A. Dana, 
is one of the most acceptable journals of the 
day, has a word on a subject which is cer- 
tainly of interest to ourselves, and at least an 
important portion of our readers, who may 


be presumed to admire their own articles, 
Of contributors to magazines it is said— 

Perhaps no taste differs more than literary 
taste. Men of trained judgment and rare culture 
differ from each other almost as much as the boor 
and the philosopher. This is shown in the popular 
magazines, not only occasionally, but constantly. 
What the Galazy rejects, Putnam prints with en- 
tire readiness ; the essay Harper's repudiates meets 
with favor in the Atlantic; and the poem the Af- 
lantic “ declines with thanks” is published in the 
Broadway. Every month the editor of some one of 
the monthlies discovers in his rivals the manuscript 
he has returned to the owner, while he himself 
prints and praises what his contemporaries have 
pronounced unworthy. We know a very clever 
authoress—one of the most famous in the country— 
who sends her composition at one time, first to the 
Atlantic, then to Harper’s, then to the Galazy ; the 
next time, first to the Galazy, etc., just reversing 
the order. Some one of the serials usually rejects 
it, but another always accepts; and she says can- 
didly she would not give a fig for the judgment of 
any of them. Concerning the taste of critics, who 
shall decide ? 

There is no doubt some truth in this; for 
mistakes are often made from lack of taste and 
sympathy. But it is not the whole truth; 
and, in justice to editors and publishers, and 
for the comfort of contributors, a fuller state- 
ment of the question should be made. The 
topic has indeed a variety of detail, and, in 
this age of periodical literature, is worthy of 
a separate treatise, which might be entitled 
“The Art of Writing for Magazines; with 
Hints as to the Best Method of Getting Ar- 
ticles Printed.” In such a guide-book .to 
young authors of the present day they might 
reasonably be recommended, following the 
precedent of Mrs. Glasse’s famous advice in 
the cooking of a hare, first to catch it; in 
other words, as a preliminary to writing, to 
have something worth writing about, and 
then be able to do it. But we will pass this 
over as doubtless quite an uncalled-for sug- 
gestion to any of the thousands of industrious 
writers meditating articles for The Atlantic, 
and the rest of us. What we would say, 
however, is a word respecting the manner of 
presenting such articles to the notice of 
editors. It is still, according to a recent 
writer in the Saturday Review, an unsettled 
question whether a man of genius ought fairly 
to be expected to indulge in the luxury of 
good penmanship. We can only say, so far 
as we are concerned, that we have no time 
nor inclination to worry out a meaning from 
a half-illegible scrawl. The manuscript sure 
to be the /ast looked at by the editor, is that 
which is in a bad handwriting—spite, of 
course, of the presumption—we are willing 
to give the rejected the benefit of the tradi- 
tionary supposition—that it is the work of a 
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genius, whose ideas are quite too many and 
rapid to be cut short or delayed by attention 
to the formation of letters. 

A tolerable handwriting, then, is the first 
requisite. The second is reasonably fair 
paper, of a convenient size for perusal, for- 
warded without being folded or rolled, in 
pages, say of the size of this magazine. It 
is one of the miseries of editorial human life, 
worthy to have been included by Beresford 
in his book of petty vexations, to be baffled 
by a manuscript which cannot be got fair and 
square before the eye for its creases, which 
will not be pressed smooth, or for the life of 
it induced to come out of curl. After one or 
two attempts on these uninviting rolls of 
manuscript, they are pretty sure to be thrown 
aside. We say to contributors, send your 
manuscripts fat to Purnam; only don’t let 
the flatness get into the composition. Sta- 
tioners get up law-paper and sermon-paper, 
of a suitable size for those professions ; why 
noi editor’s paper? If nothing better is at 
hand, try a small-sized ruled copy-book, leav- 
ing a small outer margin. Don’t be afraid of 
making too many pages. The Government, 
by its reduction of postage on all such manu- 
scripts for the press to a minimum, has given 
every facility for the economical transporta- 
tion of the mass, however bulky it may be. 
As a case in point, we may mention that the 
story of ‘‘The Carpenter,” published in our 
first number, reached us in a large bold hand- 
writing, covering over 600 pages, about 
seven inches by five—which is a model size 
for the eye. Written in the ordinary way, 
it would have been a good day’s work to 
read such a manuscript ; as it was written, 
the whole was perused without difficulty in 
an hour and a half. Articles for a single 
number are seldom so long; but stories and 
serial papers, for several numbers, frequently 
are. Any way, time must be saved; and the 
contributor who assists the editor in saving 
time, other things being equal, will greatly 
facilitate his own object. 

Another thing worth mentioning. A good, 
legible, clear writing saves not only time but 
various expenses, and frequently mortification 
to the author and publisher, by securing 
expedition in composition and accuracy in 
printing. The contributor has a pecuniary 
as well as a literary interest in this, for no 
publisher can afford to pay an author the 
highest price, when he has to pay an extra 
rate to the printer in consequence of a defect- 
ive or half-revised manuscript. Let contribu- 
tors, then, not only write legibly, but revise 
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their productions carefully, so as to require 
no alterations or interpolations in the proof. 

Before the third number of this magazine 
went to press, more than 380 articles had 
been received and registered at the office, 
The average of papers in each number being 
fifteen, it is evident that about 250 of them 
must be rejected. In making the selection, 
it by no means follows that every article re- 
turned is without merit, or that the editor 
may not know and admit that it is a good 
one. It is no imputation on his judgment, 
as the lady alluded to in The Sun seems to 
suppose, that another editor accepts it. “A 
good builder,” says the old proverb, “ will 
find a place for every stone;” but that de- 
pends upon the extent of the quarry and the 
area of his building operations. He can take 
no more, after all, than he can find use for. 
Now, the article that may be wanted at one 
time in a magazine may not be wanted at 
another; and it may at the particular instant 
be more desirable for one magazine than 
another. It is not, therefore, any presump- 
tion against the editor of one magazine if 
the article which he returns is welcomed by 
another, and approved in his pages by the 
public. In most cases, the editors would have 
the same opinion of it. 

One thing should be remembered by both 
parties. Zhe interest of contributors and 
publishers is essentially the same. If 3 ma- 
gazine is to be kept alive, it must have good 
articles; if it shall publish poor articles, it 
will soon be unable to publish any. Every 
one, therefore, for the common welfare, should 
do his best. For ourselves, we desire to give 
every facility at our command to contributors, 
so that helping us they shall help themselves. 
If Maca cannot print all their articles, she 
would decline them with the grace of Pope’s 
lady: 

‘* Favors to none, to all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends,” 





Mr. Toom. Wuirr’s “Little Sermon” in 
our last number, on Marriage and the Posi- 
tion of Woman, naturally excites discussion 
(vide our present number and the current 
Press). Mr. White announces a novel 
in hand, entitled “Wind and Whirlwind.” 
We do not know to what ‘ denomination ” 
Mr. White belongs, but in plunging from 
preaching into novel-writing, he appears to 
be following the precedent of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Like him be appears to be “a 


live man,” and we hope will be equally suc- 
cessful with the public. 











